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Editorial 

This  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review  includes  a  variety  of  texts  on  important 
aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement  today:  the  ecumenical  engagement  of  the 
churches,  issues  of  church  and  world,  the  reading  and  role  of  scripture  in  the  lives  of 
Christians  and  the  churches,  and  reports  from  a  significant  church  union  process,  as 
well  as  important  materials  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  eighth  assembly  in 
Harare,  December  1998. 

A  little  background  information  regarding  the  first  set  of  articles  may  be  helpful. 

Originally,  they  were  presented  as  one  of  the  offerings  in  the  Padare,  a  five-day 
period  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  WCC  during  which  churches  and 
ecumenical  organizations  around  the  world  were  invited  to  contribute  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  assembly  participants  -  and  thus  to  help  to  identify  the  ecumenical  agenda 
for  the  years  ahead  -  through  presentations  of  many  different  kinds  (workshops,  dis¬ 
plays,  dramas,  audiovisual  presentations)  on  the  central  issues,  concerns  and  priorities 
with  which  they  are  working. 

The  Padare  offering  in  which  these  contributions  were  made  -  one  of  over  600 
which  were  available  to  those  attending  the  assembly  -  was  organized  by  the  United 
Bible  Societies  (UBS),  which  brings  together  from  around  the  world  national  organi¬ 
zations  dedicated  to  the  translation,  publication,  dissemination  and  understanding  of 
the  Bible.  We  are  grateful  to  the  UBS,  and  especially  to  Kenneth  Thomas,  for  making 
these  texts  available  in  this  way  to  a  wider  public. 

Naturally,  a  sampling  of  four  writers  cannot  come  close  to  reflecting  the  vast 
diversity  of  the  oikoumene;  and  indeed  two  of  the  contributors  represented  here, 
though  approaching  their  subject  in  very  different  ways,  speak  from  an  African  con¬ 
text.  Moreover,  another  of  the  contributors  begins  by  posing  questions  to  the  very 
terms  of  reference  for  his  presentation. 

Yet  in  pointing  together  to  the  rich  variety  of  ways  in  which  Christians  hear  and 
understand  the  scripture,  these  four  pieces  can  serve  as  a  challenge  to  our  facile 
assumptions  about  how  the  biblical  message  is  to  be  read  and  appropriated  as  well  as 
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a  stimulus  to  examining  more  closely  the  particular  habits  and  presuppositions  each  of 
us  brings  to  our  own  hearing  of  the  Bible. 

The  ecumenical  pertinence  of  the  issue  treated  in  these  essays  is  brought  out  in 
the  brief  words  of  introduction  to  the  Padare  presentation  by  D.  Preman  Niles,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Council  for  World  Mission  (London).  Citing  the  familiar  text 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  gospel  -  “and  the  Word  became  flesh  and  lived  among 
us,  and  we  have  seen  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Father’s  only  Son,  full  of  grace  and 
truth”  -  Niles  observed  that  “the  Word  by  itself,  in  splendid  isolation,  is  not  really 
good  news.  The  flesh  -  our  cultures,  traditions  -  by  themselves  are  not  necessarily 
good  news.  The  Word  becoming  flesh  -  interacting  with  our  cultures  and  traditions 
and  in  that  way  taking  human  form  -  is  good  news.  It  is  the  Word  as  it  judges  and 
redeems  us  through  and  with  our  traditions  and  cultures. 

“Translating  the  Bible  -  making  the  word  of  God  available  in  our  languages  -  was 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  modem  missionary  movement.  The  UBS  is  an 
heir  to  this  heritage.  God’s  word  is  in  all  of  our  languages  so  that  we  can  really  hear 
the  word.  It  is  the  same  good  news,  but  we  hear  it  differently.” 

To  read  these  four  presentations,  Niles  says,  is  not  “an  exercise  in  esoteric  inter¬ 
pretations”,  but  an  exposure  to  “true-to-life  interpretations  as  God’s  word  judges  and 
redeems  and  is  heard  as  good  news.  We  listen  to  these  so  that  we  may  learn  from  one 
another  and  thus  enrich  our  own  understandings  of  God’s  word.  We  do  this  as  a  part  of 
our  journey  to  the  promised  end  -  the  New  Jerusalem  -  in  which  the  light  is  the  glory 
of  God  that  both  attracts  and  illuminates.  To  it  the  nations  of  the  world  will  bring  their 
treasures.  But  nothing  unclean  will  be  admitted  (Rev.  21:22-27).” 

Following  three  articles  related  to  the  Orthodox  tradition  come  texts  reflecting 
other  aspects  of  the  assembly.  First  is  the  official  Harare  Message,  “Being  Together 
under  the  Cross  in  Africa”,  with  its  clarion  call  to  the  churches  to  move  from  the 
stages  of  “coming”  together,  and  “staying”  together,  to  a  commitment  to  being 
together  “in  a  continuing  growth  towards  visible  unity  -  not  only  in  assemblies  and 
ecumenical  gatherings  but  each  in  every  place”.  That  is:  the  ecumenical  movement 
exists  to  create  a  “space”  where,  not  least  in  the  local  context ,  the  churches  can  come 
together  in  common  worship,  confession,  witness,  service,  and  reflection.  Then  follow 
two  of  the  principal  “inputs”  to  the  assembly,  the  reports  from  the  WCC  moderator 
and  general  secretary  respectively.  These  texts,  which  mutually  complete  and  chal¬ 
lenge  one  another,  record  and  evaluate  the  WCC’s  life  and  work  in  recent  years  and 
point  to  possible  future  “profiles”  for  its  work,  and  for  the  ecumenical  fellowship  as  a 
whole.  They  are  followed  by  the  final  CUV  text,  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding 
and  Vision  of  the  WCC”,  drawn  up  by  the  central  committee  and  presented  to  the 
assembly. 

Marlin  VanElderen 
Thomas  F.  Best 
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Reading  the  Bible 
in  Today’s  World 

Kenneth  J.  Thomas 


Biblical  studies  have  been  enriched  by  the  recognition  that  the  situation  and  per¬ 
spective  of  the  readers  and  hearers  contribute  to  understanding  the  Bible.  Each  partic¬ 
ular  perspective  leads  to  asking  questions  of  the  text  that  bring  out  aspects  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  noticed.  For  example,  the  study  of  the  text  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  women  produces  insights  that  have  eluded  men.  Likewise,  a  reflection  by  the 
poor  provides  different  understandings  than  the  rich  have  had.  Cultural  conditions  and 
historical  circumstances  provide  still  other  viewpoints.  A  person  from  Africa,  with  its 
varied  ethnic  civilizations  and  colonial  history,  views  the  Bible  in  a  different  way  than 
a  European.  Those  who  live  in  multi-religious  situations  have  a  different  perspective 
than  those  who  live  in  an  almost  exclusively  Christian  environment.  Particular  Chris¬ 
tian  traditions  -  Orthodox,  Catholic,  Protestant  -  have  nurtured  distinctive  views  of 
the  scriptural  text,  growing  out  of  rich  strains  of  theological  thought  and  lived  history. 

Reading  the  Bible  in  today’s  world  is  an  exciting  experience.  Many  readers  have 
become  exposed  to  new  approaches  to  the  text  that  have  yielded  fresh  insights  into  its 
meaning  and  relevance,  beyond  those  taught  by  their  own  tradition.  The  United  Bible 
Societies  (UBS),  as  a  global  organization  of  135  national  Bible  societies  serving  over 
two  hundred  countries,  provides  Christian  scriptures  to  churches  that  have  a  variety  of 
experiences  in  their  study  of  the  Bible.  The  intersection  of  these  experiences  raises 
issues  of  biblical  interpretation  and  the  relevance  of  the  Bible  to  contemporary  life  in 
particularly  sharp  ways.  The  World  Council  of  Churches’  eighth  assembly  in  Harare, 
Zimbabwe,  with  delegates  from  churches  from  around  the  world,  was  an  opportune 
place  for  the  UBS  to  sponsor  a  Padare  that  addressed  these  concerns  by  demonstrating 
ways  of  reading  the  Bible  that  highlight  the  continuing  authority  of  the  Christian 
scriptures  for  the  church,  and  their  importance  for  the  life  of  the  community  today. 
The  United  Bible  Societies  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  WCC  to 
present  the  following  four  papers  in  the  Padare  at  the  assembly  and  in  written  form  in 
this  journal. 

These  presentations  were  representative  of  various  perspectives  of  readers  and  lis¬ 
teners  today.  Having  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  these  different  approaches,  with 
their  insights,  enables  all  of  us  to  be  enriched  in  our  understanding  of  the  Bible.  We 
begin  to  see  the  limits  of  our  own  perspectives  and  to  widen  our  views  to  appreciate 
what  has  been  significant  and  important  to  others.  We  not  only  can  gain  new  interpre- 

•  Kenneth  J.  Thomas  is  United  Bible  Societies  senior  consultant,  based  in  New  York  and  Hong  Kong. 
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tations  of  the  Bible,  but  we  are  challenged  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  particular  situ¬ 
ation  and  experience  of  others. 

The  multiplicity  of  approaches  prompts  questions  as  to  whether  the  variety  of 
interpretations  diminishes  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Do  the  multiple  readings  of  the 
Bible  mean  that  no  authoritative  meaning  and  teaching  can  be  conveyed  by  the  church 
to  Christian  believers  and  to  the  world?  Is  this  symptomatic  of  a  lack  of  visible  unity 
among  Christians?  Is  God’s  word  diminished? 

Linguists,  biblical  scholars  and  Bible  translators  (the  UBS  being  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  agencies  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible)  recognize  that  the 
biblical  text  itself  is  multivalent.  The  translator  is  faced  with  the  reality  that,  given  the 
nature  of  language,  virtually  every  word  and  passage  can  have  several  meanings. 
Scholars  are  convinced  that  often  the  biblical  writers  intentionally  made  use  of  this 
characteristic  of  language  to  convey  several  ideas  concurrently.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
translators  to  preserve  this  multivalence  in  their  renderings,  but  often  they  have  no 
option  but  to  choose  between  meanings  that  properly  should  be  held  together.  The  var¬ 
ious  approaches  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  growing  out  of  human  experience  and 
the  churches’  life,  provide  a  useful  function  by  revealing  the  possible  ways  it  can  be 
understood  and  applied  to  the  multiplicity  of  human  situations. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  does  not  consist  in  its  words  having  a  single  meaning 
but  in  people,  with  their  several  perspectives  and  approaches,  finding  many  meanings 
in  the  text  that  together  lead  them  to  know  the  one  triune  God. 

The  significance  of  the  papers  presented  in  the  Padare  at  the  WCC  assembly,  and 
published  here,  is  their  reminder  of  the  incredible  riches  of  meaning  found  in  the 
Bible  and  the  convincing  expressions  of  them  by  Christians  from  various  traditions 
and  backgrounds.  The  four  presentations  are  but  a  sampling  of  what  serious  students 
of  the  Bible  find  today  as  they  read  its  text. 
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Reading  the  Bible 
in  a  Pluralistic  Context 

S.  Wesley  Ariaraj ah 


Is  the  Bible  tolerant  of  plurality,  especially  religious  plurality? 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  both  the  First  Testament  (the  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
tures  which  Christians  call  the  Old  Testament)  and  the  Second  or  New  Testament  are 
basically  intolerant  of  plurality.  The  central  focus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  call  of  a 
people  to  enter  into  a  covenant  relationship  with  God.  At  the  heart  of  the  covenant  is 
the  first  commandment: 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  sla¬ 
very;  you  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me...  You  shall  not  bow  down  to  them  or  worship 
them;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  a  jealous  God...  (Ex.  20:2-5). 

This  is  followed  by  the  historical  accounts  of  the  slave  people  conquering  other 
nations  in  order  to  settle  in  the  “land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey”.  As  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  a  nation  of  nomadic  tribes,  became  a  settled  agricultural  nation  among  other 
nations,  they  were  tempted  time  and  again  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods  of  other  nations, 
which  were  said  to  bring  fertility  to  the  land  and  prosperity  to  the  lives  of  people.  On 
those  occasions  the  prophetic  voices  from  within  Israel  kept  challenging  the  nation  to 
be  faithful  to  the  covenant.  In  those  challenges  one  encounters  sharp  rejection  of  the 
“other  gods”  and  “idols”  worshipped  by  the  nations  that  did  not  know  Yahweh. 

Strict  monotheistic  belief,  the  concept  of  the  covenant  and  the  Jewish  practice  of 
reading  historical  events  from  a  confessional-theological  perspective  dominate  the 
Old  Testament.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  biblical  material  on  which  one  could  easily 
build  a  case  that  the  Old  Testament  is  basically  about  the  one  God  and  God’s  one  peo¬ 
ple,  intolerant  of  plurality. 

Intolerance  to  plurality  can  also  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  most-often  quoted 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  passages  in  John’s  gospel  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Jesus  which  appear  to  be  uncompromisingly  exclusivistic: 

I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  No  one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me  (John 
14:6). 

Then  the  missionary  mandate  builds  on  it: 


•  S.  Wesley  Ariarajah  is  a  Methodist  pastor  from  Sri  Lanka,  currently  serving  as  professor  of  ecumenical 
theology  at  the  Drew  University  School  of  Theology,  Madison,  NJ,  USA.  For  12  years  he  was  the  director 
of  the  interfaith  dialogue  programme  of  the  WCC,  and  for  four  years  its  deputy  general  secretary. 
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All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Matt.  28:18-19). 

Paul  gives  the  rationale  for  this  in  terms  of  Jewish-Gentile  relationship: 

But  now,  apart  from  the  law,  the  righteousness  of  God  has  been  disclosed,  and  is  attested  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  righteousness  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  all  who 
believe.  For  there  is  no  distinction,  for  all  have  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God; 
they  are  now  justified  by  his  grace  as  a  gift,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Rom.  3:21-24). 

And  the  message  is  universalized  in  the  first  letter  to  Timothy: 

This  is  right  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  desires  everyone  to  be 
saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  For  there  is  one  God;  and  there  is  also  one  medi¬ 
ator  between  God  and  humankind,  Christ  Jesus,  himself  human,  who  gave  himself  a  ran¬ 
som  for  all  (1  Tim.  2:3-6). 

Building  on  such  texts,  many  also  would  interpret  Paul’s  words  to  the  church  in 
Ephesus,  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all  and  through  all  and  in  all”,  as  words  that  reaffirm  “oneness”  against  the  “many” 
(Eph.  4:4-6).  With  its  emphasis  on  one  God,  one  way,  one  faith,  one  Saviour  and  one 
people,  the  New  Testament  can  indeed  be  read  as  exclusive  and  anti-pluralist  in  its 
teaching  and  message. 

The  apparently  exclusive  and  anti-pluralist  character  of  the  Bible  should  come  to 
us  as  no  surprise.  The  Bible  does  not  set  out  to  make  a  statement  about  world  religions 
or  about  plurality,  much  less  about  religious  plurality.  The  first  part  of  the  Bible  is  the 
story  of  the  struggle  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had  come  out  of  slavery  to  knit  themselves 
into  a  nation  under  a  covenant  relationship  with  the  God  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  Christians  celebrate  what  they  believe  God  to  have  done  in  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  salvation  of  humankind. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  any  scripture,  of  whatever  religion,  is  confessional,  and 
to  that  extent  exhibits  an  in-built  intolerance  of  other  ways  of  being  and  believing.  At 
best,  all  scriptures  tend  to  interpret  others  and  their  beliefs  from  within  a  worldview 
that  is  peculiarly  their  own. 

Having  said  this,  we  must  go  on  to  ask  whether  the  Bible  is  in  fact  intolerant  of 
plurality  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  This  question  is  particularly  relevant  to  Christian 
communities  living  in  situations  where  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  made  up  of  peo¬ 
ples  who  belong  to  other  religious  traditions.  It  has  been  an  acute  issue  for  the 
churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  where  Christians  live  among  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  Muslims  and  several  other  faith  communities.  Can  the  Bible  help  us  in 
making  theological  sense  of  the  reality  that  there  are  neighbours  who  believe,  pray 
and  have  a  spiritual  history  that  is  different  from  our  own? 

For  a  long  time,  the  dominant  view  within  the  church  had  been  that  all  these  peoples 
will  have  to  be  brought  to  Christ.  In  fact,  much  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  was  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  whole  world  can  be  “won  for  Christ”. 

The  persistence  of  religious  plurality  and  closer  relationships  with  neighbours  of 
other  faiths,  however,  have  slowly  begun  to  shift  the  attitudes  of  the  churches  to  the 
issue  of  plurality.  Is  religious  plurality  within  God’s  purpose  and  providence?  Are  all 
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other  religions  to  be  fought  and  overcome?  Does  God  hear  the  prayer  of  a  devout 
Muslim?  What  do  we  make  of  the  reality  of  the  continuing  Jewish  community?  If  God 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  does  God  go  back  on  covenants  already  made?  One  of  the 
fascinating  developments  arising  out  of  this  line  of  thinking  has  been  the  re-reading  of 
the  Bible  from  a  pluralistic  perspective. 

Before  we  go  into  some  of  the  findings  of  such  a  re-reading,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
to  raise  a  question  about  the  whole  enterprise  of  “re-reading”  the  Bible  -  whether 
from  a  Latin  American,  feminist/womanist,  minjung  or  pluralistic  perspective.  Some 
would  argue  that  the  biblical  message  is  clear  “as  it  is”,  and  that  such  “re-reading” 
does  violence  to  the  integrity  of  the  Bible.  In  short,  it  is  suggested,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
make  the  Bible  say  what  one  would  like  it  to  say. 

This  is  a  subject  that  deserves  a  more  extensive  treatment  than  is  possible  within 
the  scope  of  this  presentation.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  temptation  to  misuse 
scriptures  is  common  to  all  readings  of  them.  This  is  nothing  new;  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  itself  we  are  familiar  with  the  devil  using  and  interpreting  scripture  to  tempt 
Jesus  away  from  his  ministry,  and  Jesus  using  the  same  scriptures  to  resist  it  (Luke 
4:1-13).  What  must  be  acknowledged  is  that  there  is  no  “neutral”  reading  of  scrip¬ 
tures.  Every  reader  brings  his  or  her  faith  perspective,  cultural  conditions,  lived  ex¬ 
perience  and  interpretative  principles  into  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  reality  is  that  we  are  often  unaware  that  we  are  reading  the  Bible  from  only  one  of 
the  possible  perspectives.  The  fact  that  we  read  the  Bible  from  “our”  perspective  or 
standpoint  is  in  itself  not  a  bad  thing.  Indeed,  only  in  so  doing  can  we  make  the  word 
become  a  living  word  in  and  for  our  lives. 

What  insights,  then,  do  we  find  when  we  read  the  Bible  from  a  pluralistic  perspec¬ 
tive? 

The  larger  picture 

One  interesting  dimension  that  stands  out  when  we  begin  to  reread  the  Bible  from 
a  pluralistic  perspective  is  the  realization  that  the  Bible  sets  the  story  of  the  people  of 
Israel  and  of  the  church  in  the  context  of  God’s  love  and  concern  for  the  whole  cre¬ 
ation.  The  Bible  begins  with  creation  (Gen.  1)  and  ends  with  new  creation  -  “a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth”  (Rev.  21-22).  The  Bible  never  compromises  on  the  Psalmist’s 
confession  that  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  all  that  is  in  it,  the  world,  and  those  who 
live  in  it”  (Ps.  24:1). 

The  biblical  affirmation  of  God  as  creator  is  not  confined  to  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis.  Several  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Job  marvel  at  God’s  continued  providen¬ 
tial  care  for  all  of  God’s  creatures: 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  your  works! 

In  wisdom  you  have  made  them  all; 
the  earth  is  full  of  your  creatures... 

These  all  look  to  you 

to  give  them  their  food  in  due  season; 

when  you  give  it  to  them,  they  gather  it  up; 
when  you  open  your  hand  they  are  filled 
with  good  things. 

When  you  hide  your  face,  they  are  dismayed; 
when  you  take  away  their  breath,  they  die 
and  return  to  their  dust 
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When  you  send  forth  your  spirit,  they  are  created; 

and  you  renew  the  face  of  the  ground  (Ps.  104:24,  27-30). 

Unfortunately,  much  of  Christian  theology,  especially  within  the  Protestant  tradi¬ 
tion,  begins  with  the  story  of  the  “fall”  in  Genesis  3  and  treats  the  whole  biblical 
account  from  the  perspective  of  sin  and  disobedience.  The  fact  that  God  is  the  creator 
is  of  course  acknowledged,  but  creation  soon  becomes  no  more  than  the  stage  on 
which  the  drama  of  salvation  begins.  If  however  one  takes  the  biblical  affirmations  of 
God’s  love  and  providence  towards  all  people  more  seriously,  the  implications  for  plu¬ 
rality  are  enormous.  Then  the  question,  “who  listens  to  the  prayer  of  my  Hindu  neigh¬ 
bour,  when  he  or  she  cries,  ‘God  have  mercy  on  me’?”,  becomes  a  more  complex  one. 
For  even  though  the  initial  Hebrew  perception  of  God  was  “tribal”,  Yahweh  was  even¬ 
tually  seen  as  the  “Lord  of  the  nations”,  a  universal  God,  the  creator,  sustainer  and 
redeemer  of  all.  It  is  from  this  perspective  that  Paul  is  able  to  speak  about  the  “whole 
creation”  waiting  to  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  to  “obtain  the  freedom  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God”  (Rom.  8:21). 

It  is  significant  that  the  very  first  covenant  that  God  makes  with  Noah  after  the 
flood  is  between  God  and  Noah,  the  earth,  “every  living  creature”  and  “all  flesh  that  is 
on  the  earth”  (Gen.  9:8-16). 

Israel  and  the  nations 

“This  may  well  be  true,”  someone  might  retort,  “but  does  not  the  Bible  then  nar¬ 
row  down  the  focus  and  testify  to  the  fact  that  God  chose  one  nation  from  among  all 
the  nations  to  be  God’s  people?”  Christians  would  go  further  and  ask,  “Does  not  the 
focus  further  narrow  down  with  Jesus’  saying,  ‘I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life;  no 
one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me’?” 

It  does,  if  we  read  the  Bible  from  one  perspective. 

But  reading  the  Bible  in  a  pluralistic  context  would  show  that  while  there  is 
indeed  a  narrowing  down  of  the  focus,  which  is  to  be  expected  in  scriptures  of  all  spe¬ 
cific  faith  communities,  there  are  several  glimpses  in  the  Bible  of  the  “larger  picture”, 
in  which  God  remains  the  caring  God  of  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 

An  outstanding  example  is  seen  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Amos,  where  God 
claims  to  be  dealing  in  judgment  with  Damascus,  Tyre,  Edom  and  Moab  -  nations 
often  hostile  to  Israel  and  Judah  -  in  the  same  manner  as  with  Israel  and  Judah  (Amos 
1-2).  It  is  significant  that  the  relationship  is  not  only  in  the  area  of  judgment: 

Are  you  not  like  the  Ethiopians  to  me,  O  people  of  Israel?  says  the  Lord.  Did  I  not  bring 
Israel  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Arameans  from 
Kir?  (Amos  9:7). 

There  is  an  even  more  significant  window  into  God’s  dealing  with  other  nations  in 
both  judgment  and  mercy  in  Isaiah  19.  What  is  of  special  interest  in  this  passage  is 
that  God  is  said  to  deal  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  traditional  enemies  of  Israel,  not 
through  Israel,  but  directly  as  people  who  are  also  dear  to  God’s  heart: 

On  that  day  there  will  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  centre  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar 
to  the  Lord  at  its  border.  It  will  be  a  sign  and  a  witness  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  when  they  cry  to  the  Lord  because  of  oppressors,  he  will  send  them  a  saviour,  and 
will  defend  and  deliver  them.  The  Lord  will  make  himself  known  to  the  Egyptians;  and  the 
Egyptians  will  know  the  Lord  on  that  day,  and  will  worship  with  sacrifice  and  burnt  offer¬ 
ings,  and  they  will  make  vows  to  the  Lord  and  perform  them. 
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The  Lord  will  strike  Egypt,  striking  and  healing;  they  will  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  listen  to  their  supplications  and  heal  them  (Isa.  19:19-22). 

The  passage  goes  on  to  give  God’s  intention  for  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
these  enemy  nations: 

On  that  day  there  will  be  a  highway  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  will  come  into 
Egypt  and  Egyptian  into  Assyria,  and  the  Egyptians  will  worship  with  the  Assyrians. 

On  that  day  Israel  will  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  has  blessed,  saying,  “Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hand,  and  Israel  my  heritage”  (vv.23-25). 

It  is  of  interest  that  both  Amos  and  Isaiah,  ministering  as  prophets  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  century  BCE,  saw  God  not  only  as  the  Lord  of  the  nations,  but  also  as  one 
deeply  engaged  in  the  history  of  these  nations  in  judgment,  deliverance  and  love.  It  is 
within  this  context  that  the  second  Isaiah  is  able  to  speak  of  the  Persian  king  Cyrus  as 
chosen  and  “anointed”  by  God  (Isa.  45:1-6)  to  bring  deliverance  from  the  exile 
imposed  on  Israel. 

The  whole  book  of  Jonah  was  written  to  make  the  point  that  God  does  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  other  nations  (in  this  case,  Nineveh)  and  deals  mercifully  with  them  in  spite 
of  what  the  servant  of  God  thinks  God  should  be  doing. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Bible  would  show  that  the  story  of  Israel  is  set  within  the 
firm  belief  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  nations.  Israel  is  chosen  to  be  “a  light  to  the 
nations”,  to  “live  out  God’s  righteousness  among  the  nations”  and  to  witness  to  a  God 
who  hears  the  cry  of  those  who  are  oppressed  and  comes  to  their  deliverance.  As  a 
community  that  has  had  this  experience  of  redemption  from  its  slavery  in  Egypt,  Israel 
was  a  living  witness  to  this  truth  about  God.  But  God  is  at  work  to  bring  all  nations  to 
himself. 

Therefore,  all  pictures  of  the  eschatological  fulfilment  in  the  Bible  are  universal, 
portraying  an  end  to  the  hostility  among  all  the  nations. 

In  Micah,  for  example,  this  vision  is  interpreted  not  only  as  the  end  of  hostilities 
among  the  nations  but  a  new  resolve  among  them  to  “learn  war  no  more”,  a  condition 
that  God  brings  about  both  by  judgment  and  arbitration: 

He  shall  judge  between  many  peoples,  and  shall  arbitrate  between 
strong  nations  far  away; 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 

neither  shall  they  learn  war  anymore  (Micah  4:3). 

What  is  fascinating  in  Micah’s  vision  is  that  he  also  sees  an  end  to  hostilities  and 
rivalries  based  on  religious  beliefs: 

For  all  the  people  walk, 

each  in  the  name  of  its  god, 
but  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
forever  and  ever  (v.5).1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Jewish  people  did  not  take  upon  themselves  the  mission¬ 
ary  task  of  converting  the  other  nations  to  Yahweh.  Their  task  was  to  be  faithful  to 
Yahweh  and  to  the  vision  of  a  just  and  righteous  life  to  which  they  had  been  called. 
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The  vision  in  the  New  Testament 

Reading  the  New  Testament  from  the  context  of  plurality  presents  more  problems. 
This  is  because  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  out  of  the  reality 
of  a  polemical  relationship  between  the  Jewish  community  and  the  emerging  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  which  was  seeking  to  establish  its  own  identity  in  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  contexts.  Therefore  exclusive  texts  abound  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  situation  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  while  Jesus’  message  was  uni¬ 
versal,  he  consciously  limited  his  active  ministry  to  his  own  people.  The  few  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  he  encountered  persons  of  other  faiths  show  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  passing  judgment  on  their  beliefs  or  even  in  challenging  them  to  follow  him.  On 
most  of  those  occasions  such  stories  end  with  Jesus  marvelling  at  their  faith,  as 
expressed  in  his  announcement  that  “many  will  come  from  east  and  west  and  will  eat 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob”  (Matt.  8:11). 

What  is  central  to  the  pluralistic  reading  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  gospel  itself. 
It  is  an  affirmation  of  the  unconditional  love  of  God  towards  all  people,  irrespective  of 
who  they  are.  Jesus  and  the  message  of  the  gospel  were  not  against  other  religions,  but 
against  false  religion  as  evidenced  by  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  in  relation  to  one’s 
God  and  one’s  neighbour.  Jesus  sums  up  the  challenge  of  the  reign  of  God  as  a  call  to 
love  God  totally  and  to  love  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself,  a  teaching  attested  also  in 
many  other  religious  traditions. 

The  specificity  of  the  New  Testament  of  course  lies  in  what  the  followers  of  Jesus 
believed  God  had  done  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  which  they  are  called 
to  bear  witness.  Whether  such  a  witness  should  deny  God’s  own  freedom  to  be  active  in  a 
saving  manner  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  Here  Paul  is  not  much  help  to  us  because  much  of  his  ministry  was  deeply  influenced 
by  the  expectation  of  the  parousia,  or  the  end  of  time.  But  it  is  significant  that  Paul’s  vision 
of  the  end  is  also  one  in  which  God  would  gather  “all  things”  unto  himself. 

The  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  therefore,  gets  back  to  the  biblical  vision  of  plurality,  as  seen  in  our  discussion  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  this  vision,  the  nations  have  not  been  abolished  or  excluded. 
The  Jerusalem  that  descends  from  heaven  has  twelve  gates  facing  all  directions,  and 
the  gates  of  the  city  are  never  shut.  In  this  vision  there  still  other  nations  and  kings: 
“The  nations  will  walk  by  its  light,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  will  bring  their  glory  into 
it...  People  will  bring  into  it  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations”  (21:24-26).  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  stands  the  Tree  of  Life  with  its  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  producing  its 
fruit  each  month  -  “and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations”  (22:2). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  there  are  nations:  Abraham  is  called  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  nations.  In  the  middle,  there  are  nations,  for  whom  God  cared  as  much  as  for  the 
nation  with  which  God  stood  in  a  covenant  relationship.  And  at  the  end,  there  are 
nations  bringing  their  own  glory  into  the  city;  and  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations. 

NOTE 

1  The  NRSV  (used  for  all  biblical  quotations  in  this  essay)  translates  “ but  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord”,  bringing  out  a  contrast.  The  original  Hebrew,  however,  could  also  be  translated  as  “ and  we  will 
walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage  (see  Authorized 
Version). 
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Fifty  Years  of  Bleeding 

A  Storytelling  Feminist  Reading 
of  Mark  5:24-43 

Musa  W.  Dube  Shomanah 


This  paper  is  based  on  three  texts:  (1)  an  African  oral  tale  of  a  young  girl  who  is 
buried  by  her  friends  but  sings  out  from  her  grave,  telling  her  story;  (2)  a  biblical  tale 
of  a  bleeding  woman  (Mark  5:35-43)  who  had  visited  many  physicians  until  all  her 
money  was  spent  while  she  got  worse;  (3)  the  story  of  Africa  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
covering  the  pre-colonial  and  colonial  periods,  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
independence,  and  the  neo-colonial,  globalization  and  AIDS  periods.  The  paper  views 
this  history  through  a  gender  lens,  by  placing  a  woman  in  the  middle  of  the  story  of 
Africa,  both  as  one  who  defies  death  by  continuing  to  sing  from  the  many  graves  of 
her  contexts  and  as  a  bleeding  woman  who  fully  participates  in  the  search  for  healing1 
and  survival  on  the  African  continent.2  Evidently,  it  is  still  A  luta  continual  -  the 
struggle  continues. 

Mama  Africa  as  a  character  thus  personifies  the  story  of  Africa.  Her  role  exposes 
the  various  gender  oppressions  and  other  forms  of  oppression  encountered  by  African 
women  (and  the  people  of  Africa  in  general),  yet  highlights  their  will  to  arise.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  dramatized  by  the  repeated  song  and  by  Mama  Africa’s  surprising  assumption  of 
power,  when  she  calls  Thalitha  Cum\  [“Little  girl,  arise!”]  to  those  who  have  been 
buried  by  various  forms  of  oppression.  While  the  paper  does  not  expressly  describe  its 
method  and  theories  of  analysis,  it  draws  on  the  theories  of  social  location,  reader- 
response,  gender-feminist  and  contextual  biblical  reading.  These  theories  hold  that  all 
readers  interpret  the  text  according  to  their  social  experiences  and  contexts. 

A  large  crowd  followed  him  and  pressed  in  on  him.  Now  there  was  a  woman  who  had  been 
suffering  from  haemorrhages  for  twelve  [fifty]  years.  She  had  endured  much  under 
many  physicians,  and  spent  all  that  she  had;  and  she  was  no  better,  but  rather  grew 
worse.  She  had  heard  about  Jesus,  and  came  up  behind  him  in  the  crowd  and  touched  his 
cloak,  for  she  said,  “If  I  but  touch  his  clothes,  I  will  be  made  well...” 

Scene  I  -  Dr  Colonial  Master:  1939-49 

Ngubani  o  gamla  lapha,  nqo  [“Knock,  knock,  who  is  there?”] 

Yimi  e  ngamla  lapha,  nqo  [“It’s  me  cutting  firewood  around”] 


•  Musa  W.  Dube  Shomanah  is  a  lecturer  in  New  Testament  at  the  University  of  Botswana,  Gaborone. 
She  has  also  taught  New  Testament  at  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee  (USA). 
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Ufike  utshele  uMama  lo  Baba  [“Please,  take  a  message  to  my  parents”] 

Uthi  uAfrica/nthenthlezandleni  ka  sekho  [“Tell  them  that  I  am  no  more”] 

Ngoba  banqebhela  e  mhlathini  we  bundla  [“For  they  buried  me  here”] 
ka  ku  sa  iyewa  [“And  abandoned  me  here”] 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  beautiful  princess  called  Africa.  She  built  her  sum¬ 
mer  palace  on  the  Great  Zimbabwe  by  the  art  of  patience  and  endurance,  cutting,  car¬ 
rying  and  laying  one  little  rock  after  another.  She  built  her  winter  parlour  in  the  golden 
sands  of  Egypt  by  the  community  spirit  of  all  her  children,  who  cut  and  pulled  heavy 
rocks  in  the  sand  for  years.  She  grazed  her  cattle  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  East  and 
ploughed  her  fields  on  the  sand  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  she  struggled  and  triumphed, 
fighting  many  natural  disasters  of  floods  and  droughts.  She  showered  in  the  waterfalls 
of  Mosi  oa  thunya  (Victoria  Falls)  and  she  painted  her  art  on  the  rocks  of  the  Tsodilo 
caves  of  the  South.  She  took  walks  on  the  seashores  of  the  West.  Africa,  a  tall  and 
bouncy  girl,  walked  freely  from  one  end  of  her  land  to  another,  visiting  the  shrines, 
offering  sacrifices  to  the  Divine,  fighting  and  surviving  disasters,  but  always  bringing 
enough  food  for  her  household. 

During  the  day,  Africa’s  children  played  under  the  bright  and  blue  sky  that  was 
graced  by  the  unfailing  sun.  During  the  night,  her  children  slept  under  the  luxurious 
roof  of  a  million  stars.  In  their  dreams,  Africa’s  children  laughed  with  the  moon. 
When  morning  came,  Africa’s  children  woke  up  singing  with  a  million  birds  of  the 
valley.  In  the  mid-morning,  Africa’s  children  went  down  to  the  river  to  play  with  the 
frogs.  When  the  sun  went  down,  Africa’s  children  danced  to  welcome  each  star  in  the 
sky.  And  when  all  the  stars  were  planted  in  the  sky,  the  moon  emerged  to  tell  them 
tales  around  the  fire.  Her  brothers,  uncles,  husbands  and  fathers  spent  their  days  tend¬ 
ing  their  animals  and  plants,  mining  and  carving,  hunting  and  watching  the  children  as 
they  played.  And  always  bringing  sufficient  food  to  the  household.  Africa  blossomed 
in  self-sufficiency,  survival,  health  and  peace. 

But  in  the  year  1939,  Africa  woke  up  severely  ill.  She  felt  walls  had  entered  into 
all  of  her  body.  She  felt  fenced,  bound.  Africa  cried  out  saying,  “Take  this  thorn  of 
suffering  away  from  my  flesh!  Take  it  away!”  And  as  she  spoke,  she  began  to  bleed 
non-stop.  Just  then  Dr  Colonial  Master  appeared,  saying,  “I  am  the  healer  of  all  dis¬ 
eases.  But  in  order  to  heal  this  kind  of  disease,  I  have  to  take  you  into  my  hospital.  I 
have  to  watch  you  very  closely,  teach  you  what  you  need  to  learn  and  what  you  need 
to  know.  Basically,  what  you  need  most  is  the  medicine  of  civilization.” 

Africa  entered  Dr  Colonial  Master’s  hospital,  and  she  was  put  to  sleep  with  heavy 
medication.  She  slept  for  ten  years.  Lying  limp,  she  heard  the  distant  sound  of  her 
children’s  joy  disappear  into  the  air.  She  heard  no  more  the  voices  of  her  brothers, 
uncles,  fathers  and  husbands,  for  they  had  disappeared  into  the  mines,  the  plantations 
and  the  farms  to  work  for  Dr  Colonial  Master.  But  in  the  year  1949,  Dr  Colonial  Mas¬ 
ter  seemed  preoccupied  by  issues  of  his  homeland.  He  no  longer  had  enough  time  to 
treat  Africa  in  the  mornings.  Picking  up  her  clothes  and  still  bleeding,  Africa  escaped 
into  the  bush.  This  is  how  she  came  to  meet  her  new  physician,  Comrade  Dr  Struggle- 
for-Independence. 

Scene  II  -  Dr  Struggle-for-Independence:  1949-69 

When  Africa  escaped  from  her  captor,  she  yearned  for  a  revitalizing  shower  in  the 
waterfalls  of  Mosi  oa  thunya.  As  she  got  closer,  she  heard  the  soothing  sound  of  the 
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falls.  But  when  she  arrived  there,  she  found  Mosi  oa  thunya  fenced  in,  with  a  sign 
posted:  “Victoria  Falls”. 

“Victoria?  Who  is  Victoria?”,  Africa  muttered  audibly.  And  off  she  went  to  her 
palace  in  the  Great  Zimbabwe.  But  when  she  arrived  there  she  found  that  it  too  was 
fenced  in.  A  porter  standing  by  the  gate  said  to  her,  “This  is  the  home  of  Dr  Colonial 
Master.  Are  you  one  of  his  domestic  servants  or  are  you  seeking  to  be  one?” 

Shaking  her  head,  and  still  bleeding,  Africa  headed  to  her  grazing  lands  in  the 
Great  Lakes  of  the  East.  She  wanted  to  find  her  people,  her  cattle  and  her  farms.  As 
she  came  closer,  she  saw  the  beautiful  valley  that  sprawled  peacefully  in  front  of  her. 
She  saw  her  cattle  grazing  in  the  green  pastures.  The  memory  of  happy  times  gripped 
her.  She  ran  down,  but  a  young  herdsman  -  who  looked  just  like  one  of  her  many  chil¬ 
dren  -  came  hurriedly  to  meet  her.  “Mum,”  he  said,  “this  land  and  these  cattle  belong 
to  Dr  Colonial  Master.  Are  you  one  of  his  domestic  servants  or  do  you  seek  to  be 
one?” 

“Are  you  telling  me  that  this  very  land  and  cattle  belong  to  Dr  Colonial  Master?” 

“Yes,  Mum.  It  is  so.” 

“Then  tell  me  how  I  can  get  to  my  farms  along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile  and  to 
my  winter  home  in  the  golden  sands  of  Egypt?” 

“Your  farms?  Along  the  Nile?  There  is  the  missionary  road  to  the  North.” 

Africa  turned  to  the  North.  As  she  came  close  to  the  Nile,  the  sweet  smell  of  its  fer¬ 
tile  sandbanks  tingled  her  nose,  and  the  memory  of  happy  times  gripped  her.  She  began 
to  run  with  excitement.  But  as  she  was  running,  she  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  a 
fence  with  a  large  sign  announcing  in  bold  letters:  “No  trespassing.  This  territory 
belongs  to  Dr  Colonial  Master.”  Africa  turned  back  towards  the  rocks  of  Tsodilo  in  the 
South,  where  she  decided  to  express  her  fears  in  a  painting.  But  there,  too,  a  porter  met 
her  by  the  gate  declaring,  “Mum,  black  people  are  not  allowed  in  this  resort  area.  Are 
you  one  of  Dr  Colonial  Master’s  domestic  servants  or  do  you  seek  to  be  one?” 

Shocked,  shaking  and  still  bleeding,  Africa  turned  towards  the  West.  The  sun  was 
setting  when  she  began  to  cut  firewood  in  the  rocky  and  barren  land  where  she  found 
herself.  The  pain  of  the  capture  of  her  children,  people,  land  and  property  was  excruci¬ 
ating.  Africa  cried  out  from  her  anguish,  saying,  “Take  this  thorn  away  from  my  body! 
Take  it  away!”  Just  then  a  voice  broke  her  despair,  singing  and  saying: 

Ngubani  o  gamla  lapha,  nqo 

Yimi  e  ngi  gamla  lapha,  nqo 

Ufike  utshele  umama  lo  baba 

Uthi  uTentelezandleni  ka  sekho 

Ngoba  bamqebela  emhlathini 

we  bundla  ka  kusaiwa 

She  heard  her  own  beloved  child  singing,  calling  out,  saying,  “Who  is  there?  Who 
is  there?  Who  is  cutting  here?  Please,  go  and  inform  our  parents  that  we  have  been 
buried  right  here  in  our  own  land  and  left  to  die.” 

Seized  by  anger,  Africa  called  out,  “Talitha  Cum ”,  which  means  “Little  girl, 
arise!”  And  behold,  the  bellies  of  the  earth  opened.  UTentelezandleni  jumped  out.  She 
was  followed  by  all  the  beloved  old  women  and  men.  Miriam  Makeba  emerged  with 
her  new  song:  Mozambique  (A  luta  continua ),  Botswana  (A  luta  continua ),  Zimbabwe 
(A  luta  continua),  Namibia  (A  luta  continua ),  South  Africa  (A  luta  continua). 
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As  she  sang,  the  ground  shook  and  broke  open  again.  And  there  came  from  the 
ground  the  many  handsome  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa:  Kwame  Nkrumah, 
Nehanda,  Julius  Nyerere,  Hastings  Banda,  Chinua  Achebe,  Kenneth  Kaunda,  Ngugi 
wa  Thiongo,  Milton  Obote,  Seretse  Khama,  Joshua  Nkomo,  Buchi  Emecheta,  P.G 
Matante,  Samora  Machel,  Robert  Mugabe,  Winnie  Madikizela,  Nelson  Mandela  and 
others.  There  was  much  joy  and  weeping  as  they  saw  each  other  again  after  such  a 
long  time.  They  told  each  other  the  stories  of  how  Dr  Colonial  Master  had  captured 
and  confined  them.  Yet  many  more  daughters  and  sons  were  missing  or  dead.  Africa 
wept.  She  wept  for  the  lost  children  of  her  womb. 

Seeing  her  tears,  all  the  able-bodied  young  adults  said,  “We  cannot  live  like  this. 
We  have  to  fight  for  our  liberation.”  Many  of  her  children  who  lived  in  North  America 
were  also  heard  saying,  “Back  to  Africa!  Harambee!  Africa  shall  be  free!”  Just  then 
the  booming  voice  of  Mzwake  Mbule,  yet  to  be  bom,  was  heard  shouting  from  the 
future:  “Do  something  to  facilitate  change  in  Africa.  Let  it  be  done  before  dawn.”4 
And  the  children  of  Africa  rose  and  said,  “We  must  go  out  and  fight  Dr  Colonial  Mas¬ 
ter.  We  must  recapture  all  that  belongs  to  us.  It  is  the  only  solution.” 

“Do  you  want  to  leave  me  again?”  Africa  asked. 

Kwame,  her  first-bom  son,  turned  to  her  and  said,  “Mama  Africa,  stay  right  here 
in  this  infertile  land  with  the  young  children  and  the  old  people.  Take  care  of  them 
while  we  fight  for  independence.  It  is  the  struggle  for  independence  that  will  give  you 
healing.  It  is  the  only  solution  to  your  suffering.” 

And  her  last-bom  son,  tall  and  regal,  Nelson  Mandela,  said,  “Mama  Africa,  the 
stmggle  is  my  life,  for  my  freedom  and  that  of  my  people  cannot  be  separated.”5  From 
that  day  on,  Africa  became  Mama  Africa:  the  strong  black  woman  who  carries  us  all 
on  her  back. 

Shaking  and  still  bleeding,  Mama  Africa  was  left  in  the  barren,  crowded  lands  to 
plough  and  fend  for  her  young  children,  old  people  and  all  those  who  were  struggling 
in  the  guerrilla  warfare  for  independence.  For  many  years  she  took  care  of  everyone  to 
ensure  that  independence  would  come  to  heal  the  land  and  all  the  peoples.  Guns 
would  sound,  bombs  would  explode  and  the  heart  would  shudder  in  fear  during  the 
night.  Slogans  would  be  chanted:  Kwacha-ngwee!  A  luta  continual  Bambiri  ne 
chimurenga!  Amandla  nga  wethu;  Mayibuye  iAfrica! 

And  many  more  of  her  boys  and  girls  would  disappear  and  join  the  shouts  of  the 
comrades,  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  While  many  others  were  forced  to  work 
in  the  farms,  plantations  and  mines  of  Dr  Colonial  Master,  Mama  Africa  herself 
laboured  both  in  the  farms  of  Dr  Colonial  Master  and  in  her  own  fields.  She  produced 
food  for  those  at  home  and  for  those  at  war  -  for  the  oppressed  and  for  the  oppressor. 

The  years  of  the  stmggle  dragged  on.  Blood  flowed  from  her  body  until  all  the 
rivers  of  Africa  were  red  and  the  land  began  to  stink  with  the  stench  of  death.  That  is 
when  Mama  Africa  stood  up  and  shouted,  “Take  this  thorn  away  from  my  body!  Take 
it  away!”  Just  then  a  hom  sounded,  and  liberty  was  announced  throughout  the  land. 
Viva!  Victory  was  certain!  And  that  is  how  Mama  Africa  came  to  meet  her  new  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr  Independence. 

Scene  III  -  Dr  Independence:  1969-79 

Weak  and  still  bleeding,  the  heart  of  Mama  Africa  rejoiced  in  hope.  Independence 
was  here!  Amandla  nga  wethu!  Power  to  the  people!  Healing  was  certain.  She  rejoiced 
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at  the  prospect  of  getting  back  all  her  children  again;  getting  back  her  power,  her 
honour  and  her  share  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Mama  Africa  was  ready  for  the 
healing  of  her  own  body. 

Indeed,  her  sons  and  daughters  did  arrive  in  the  crowded  villages,  singing  songs 
of  victory.  Drums  were  sounded.  There  was  dancing.  There  was  singing.  There  was 
joy.  Mama  Africa  ululated,  “lelelelele\”  She  sang  along  and  danced  along.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ings  were  offered  to  the  Divine. 

When  the  day  ended,  her  sons  pulled  away,  back  to  the  towns  and  cities;  back  to 
sleep  in  the  fortresses  built  by  Dr  Colonial  Master.  Mama  Africa  and  her  daughters 
were  left  in  the  rocky,  crowded  and  barren  lands  to  produce  food  for  those  in  towns 
and  in  the  villages.  Her  grazing  land,  her  fields,  her  palaces,  her  caves  did  not  return  to 
her.  “Plantations  produce  the  crops  that  we  need  to  export.  Mosi  oa  thunya,  the  Great 
Zimbabwe,  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  Tsodilo  are  essential  to  attract  tourists,”  she 
was  told.  “Stay  where  you  are  and  produce  food  for  the  nation,  Mama  Africa.”  Most 
of  her  daughters  who  were  in  the  struggle  for  independence  were  also  left  at  home, 
alongside  their  mother. 

Weak  and  still  bleeding,  Mama  Africa  struggled  and  toiled  in  the  hospital  of  Dr 
Independence.  Again  there  were  wars.  Now  the  sons  of  Mama  Africa  were  fighting 
among  themselves.  Guns  and  bombs  exploded.  Young  boys  and  girls  disappeared.  Her 
children  dodged  death  or  died  in  the  very  air  they  breathed.  Young  children  took  arms, 
went  to  war  and  were  killed.  The  genocide  of  Tutsis  in  Rwanda  claimed  multitudes. 
Mama  Africa’s  Somalian  children  starved  until  they  were  skeletal  bones,  while  war¬ 
lords  made  war,  not  love.  Landmines  were  planted,  and  playing  boys  and  girls  lost 
their  limbs  and  legs  until  they  learned  how  not  to  play.  Mama  Africa  could  not  plant 
any  more  crops,  for  the  fields  had  already  been  planted  -  with  mines.  She  could  not 
walk  freely  again,  for  her  body  was  full  of  explosives.  She  was  confined,  afraid  to  set 
one  foot  outside  her  yard  lest  she  step  on  a  mine.  Once  more,  she  was  buried  in  a  hole. 
But  one  day  she  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  someone  chopping,  and  she  cried 
out,  saying: 

Ngubane  o  gamla  lapha,  nqo 

Yimi  engamla  lapha,  nqo 

Ufike  utshele  umama  lo  baba 

Uthi  Africa  ka  sekho 

Goba  ba  nqibhela  e  mhlathini 

We  bundla  ka  kusayiwa 

And,  indeed,  help  came.  International  organizations  arrived.  Church  organizations 
arrived  to  facilitate  reconciliation.  International  financial  bodies  arrived  to  lend 
money.  International  donors  were  ready  to  give  aid  to  resuscitate  the  devastated  econ¬ 
omies. 

Mama  Africa  was  ready  for  a  much-needed  rest.  That  is  how  she  met  a  new  physi¬ 
cian:  Dr  Neo-Colonialism,  who  also  goes  by  the  name  Dr  Global  Village. 

Scene  IV  -  Dr  Neo-Colonialism/Dr  Global  Village:  1979-89 

Still  sick  and  bleeding.  Mama  Africa  heard  about  the  miracle  ot  external  aid, 
which  would  bring  an  end  to  the  poverty  that  had  befallen  her  land  and  children.  The 
qualified  players  and  planners  were  numerous,  among  them  the  International  Mone- 
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tary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  Soon  Mama  Africa  was  receiving  millions  of  dollars. 
She  was  even  wearing  the  imported  garments  of  Democracy. 

Mama  Africa  heard  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  were  flowing  in  to  build  roads 
and  bridges.  She  heard  about  the  Structural  Adjustment  Programmes.  She  heard  how 
money  would  also  be  coming  her  way  to  develop  her  and  how  plans  were  being  made 
regarding  the  kind  of  projects  she  should  undertake:  projects  that  were  familiar  neither 
to  her  nor  to  her  ancestors.  Not  even  to  her  land.  And  that  is  how  she  used  the  aid  that 
came  -  as  a  medicine  prescribed  by  Dr  Neo-Colonialism,  the  physician. 

Still  bleeding.  Mama  Africa  partook  of  the  prescribed  medicine  of  developmental 
projects.  But  aid  turned  to  debt.  Africa  had  received  millions  of  dollars  and  now  owed 
billions  of  dollars.  Her  economies  had  been  bad  but  now  they  were  ruined.  Africa  and 
all  her  people  were  now  labouring  to  pay  off  enormous  debts,  working  simply  to  pay 
off  this  new  physician,  for  he  is  the  new  colonial  master.  Dr  Neo-Colonialism  contin¬ 
ues  to  give  Africa  and  her  children  some  medicine  to  keep  them  alive  and  working:  to 
keep  them  paying  the  debt. 

Shaking  and  still  bleeding,  Mama  Africa  was  visited  by  a  new  physician.  Dr  Glo¬ 
bal  Village  offered  a  different  medicine.  “I  can  heal  you,  Mama  Africa,  just  like  I  can 
heal  the  whole  world  of  all  its  pains.  My  prescriptions  are  simple:  I  will  do  away  with 
national  boundaries.  I  will  strengthen  regional  trade.  I  will  prescribe  unlimited  trade 
across  the  globe.  I  will  require  competition,  and  my  multinational  corporations  will 
create  jobs  for  you.” 

Mama  Africa  made  her  last  bet  -  taking  the  prescriptions  of  Dr  Global  Village. 
Mama  Africa  also  saw  with  her  eyes  the  arrival  of  chain  stores  and  companies  in  her 
land.  Suddenly,  there  was  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi,  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  and 
McDonald’s  and  Wimpy,  BP,  Hyundai,  CNN.  The  colours  were  the  same  everywhere. 
They  brought  the  touch  of  foreign  sophistication.  When  the  multinational  companies 
came,  bringing  jobs  for  Africa,  the  local  companies  were  bought  out.  Mama  Africa 
and  all  her  people  began  to  work  for  the  big  multinational  companies.  But  soon  after, 
high-tech  machines  rolled  in,  replacing  her  children.  They  were  retrenched,  asked  to  * 
go  home  to  their  cramped  lands. 

That  is  when  Mama  Africa  realized  that  Dr  Global  Village  was  a  twin  brother  of 
Dr  Neo-Colonialism  and  a  grandson  of  Dr  Colonial  Master.  At  this  moment  Africa’s 
currencies  suffered  major  devaluations.  And  while  Asian  economies  were  catching  the 
flu  from  the  impact  of  globalization,  Africa  caught  a  more  deadly  disease:  AIDS.  And 
Mama  Africa  had  no  more  money  to  buy  any  prescriptions  from  any  doctor. 

AIDS:  Mama  Africa  Is  Coming  Up  Behind  Jesus!  1989-98 

Still  bleeding  and  searching  for  healing,  Mama  Africa  is  struck  by  a  new  disease: 
AIDS.  She  is  now  a  nurse.  She  runs  home-based  care  centres  for  her  dying  children 
and  people.  She  washes  them,  feeds  them,  holds  them  in  her  arms  and  rocks  them, 
singing  a  little  song,  while  she  awaits  their  death.  And  when  they  finally  die,  she  rises 
to  close  their  eyes,  to  wrap  them  and  bury  them.  Mama  bears  in  her  own  flesh  the 
wounds  of  their  suffering.  And  they  die  in  her  loving  arms. 

Mama  Africa  was  burying  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  she  will  bury  again. 
And  tomorrow  morning  she  will  put  away  yet  another  of  her  precious  gems.  And  in 
the  afternoon  she  will  bury  again.  At  this  moment,  Mama  Africa  is  nursing  a  sister,  an 
uncle,  a  brother  with  one  hand;  and  with  her  other  hand  she  is  holding  a  dying  child 
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and  feeding  many,  many  orphans.  She  has  closed  many  homes  and  villages,  and  she 
will  close  many  more.  Mama  Africa  is  once  more  confined,  caring  for  the  sick  and 
dying.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  she  was  sitting  here  in  her  home,  feeling  like  a  mother¬ 
less  child,  when  she  heard  a  crowd  in  the  distance  streaming  into  Zimbabwe,  into 
Harare.  Africa,  in  dire  straits,  stood  right  here  and  began  to  call  out  singing; 

Ngobani  o  gamla  lapha,  nqo 
Yemi  e  gamla  lapha,  nqo, 

Ufike  utshele  uMama  lo  Baba 
Uthi  uTentelezandlene  ka  sekho, 

Ngoba  ba  nqebhela  emhlathini  we  bundla  ka  kusaiwa 

When  she  called  out,  “Who  is  there?  Who  is  there?”,  she  was  told,  “Jesus  Christ, 
the  healer  of  all  diseases,  is  passing  by.”  She  heard  that  Jesus  is  on  his  way  to  heal  a 
little  girl  who  is  already  dead,  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

Mama  Africa  is  standing  up.  She  is  not  talking.  She  is  not  asking.  She  is  not  offer¬ 
ing  any  more  money  -  for  none  is  left.  Mama  Africa  is  coming  behind  Jesus.  She  is 
pushing  through  a  strong  human  barricade  of  crowds.  Weak  and  still  bleeding  but 
determined,  she  is  stretching  out  her  hands.  If  only  she  can  touch  the  garments  of 
Jesus  Christ... 


NOTES 

1  “Healing”  in  this  text  is  used  to  denote  the  entire  well-being  of  all  aspects  of  a  human  being:  economic, 
political,  social,  spiritual,  the  physical  body,  etc. 

2  This  paper  cannot  pretend  either  to  speak  for  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  or  that  African  women  are 
identical.  Africa  and  African  women  are  extremely  diverse,  according  to  their  class,  race,  education, 
ethnicity,  culture,  nationality,  religion,  region,  etc.  The  “Africa”,  “African  woman”  or  “Mama  Africa” 
presented  in  this  paper  should  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  a  gender-feminist  view  or  construction  of  one 
African  woman  of  Botswana.  Many  will  empathize  and  identify  with  some  parts  of  this  perspective  and 
story;  many  more  will  feel  estranged  from  it,  for  it  does  not  and  cannot  speak  for  all  African  women  and 
people.  I  am  grateful  to  Peter  Mikwisa,  Seratwa  Ntloedibe  and  Dumisani  Mmualefe,  who  read  this  paper 
and  have  enhanced  its  quality  with  their  useful  comments. 

3  While  twelve  years  in  the  biblical  story  (Mark  5:25)  is  recognized  to  represent  Israel,  the  fifty  years  in  the 
title  of  this  paper  represents  Africa  and  interweaves  it  with  the  fifty  years  of  World  Council  of  Churches, 
for  whose  50th  anniversary  assembly  this  paper  was  written. 

4  From  Mzwake  Mbule,  Mzwake:  Now  Is  the  Time,  BMG  Records  Africa,  1994,  a  compact  disk  of  poetic 
music. 

5  See  Nelson  Mandela,  Long  Walk  to  Freedom:  The  Autobiography  of  Nelson  Mandela,  London,  Little, 
Brown,  1994,  pp.455f. 
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Reading  the  Bible  from 
an  African  Perspective 

Musimbi  Kanyoro 


African  Christians  are  ardent  Bible-believers.  If  a  Christian  family  owns  only  one 
or  two  books,  it  is  likely  that  these  are  a  hymnal  and  a  Bible.* 1  They  listen  to  the  Bible 
being  read  on  church-organized  occasions,  and  those  who  are  literate  read  it  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  greatest  heritage  of  Africa  is  hope.  We  are  a  continent  of  patience  and  deter¬ 
mination,  a  people  who  embrace  a  spirituality  of  not  giving  up.  This  spirituality  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  way  we  read  the  Bible  in  Africa:  we  appropriate  the  words  of  the 
scriptures  and  assume  that  we  are  the  intended  audience.  I  remember  once  reading  the 
end  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  Turkana  community  in  northern  Kenya: 

I,  Paul,  write  this  greeting  with  my  own  hand.  Let  anyone  be  accursed  who  has  no  love  for 

the  Lord.  Our  Lord,  come!  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you.  My  love  be  with  all  of 

you  in  Christ  Jesus  (1  Cor.  16:21-24). 

The  community,  which  had  been  listening  silently,  responded  in  unison,  “Thank 
you,  Paul.”  They  were  thanking  Paul  for  sending  them  greetings,  not  the  reader  for 
reading  the  text  to  them.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  about  how  to  respond  to 
Paul’s  message  so  that  no  one  may  be  accursed  in  the  community.  It  is  this  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  biblical  text  that  I  want  to  illustrate  in  this  presentation  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  research.2 

The  work  of  the  Bible  societies  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  influence 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  Africa.  For  several  years,  I 
worked  for  the  translations  department  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  (UBS)  in  Africa. 
My  main  job  was  to  train  Bible  translators  in  a  collegial  group  of  translation  consult¬ 
ants.  The  UBS  translation  consultants  are  schooled  in  linguistics,  theory  and  practice 
of  translation,  biblical  exegesis  and  hermeneutics. 

For  generations,  Bible  translators  promulgated  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  trans¬ 
late  the  texts  of  the  Bible  in  a  manner  so  faithful  to  the  original  that  the  translator’s 
shadow  is  completely  absent  from  the  translation.  This  is  no  longer  believed  to  be  the 
case.  Bible  translators  today  are  content  with  seeking  a  certain  level  of  faithful  equiv- 


•  Musimbi  Kanyoro,  a  Lutheran  theologian  from  Kenya,  is  general  secretary  of  the  World  YWCA,  Geneva. 
She  has  also  served  as  executive  secretary  for  women  in  the  church  and  society  with  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  and  was  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  as  a  translation  consultant  with  the  United  Bible  Soci¬ 
eties,  working  in  Nairobi. 
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alence  in  meaning.  The  subject  of  hermeneutics  has  thus  become  very  important  to 
Bible  translation  work.  The  context  of  a  person  affects  the  meaning  attached  to  any 
communication  event,  verbal  or  otherwise.3  The  semantic  value  of  symbols  and  words 
is  culturally  determined.  Every  reading  of  text  represents  the  reality  of  a  particular 
people  situated  in  a  particular  time  and  space.  The  culture  in  which  a  text  is  created  or 
read  plays  a  very  important  role  in  its  hermeneutics. 

As  an  employee  of  the  UBS,  my  hermeneutics  education  was  highly  influenced 
by  reading  and  talking  with  scholars  of  the  Bible,  theologians  and  linguists.  More 
recently,  I  have  been  serving  as  a  Bible  study  facilitator  with  church  groups  in  Africa 
and  other  regions,  as  well  as  with  international  groups.  This  has  brought  me  new 
insights  as  I  have  observed  communities  giving  their  own  interpretations  to  texts  for 
which  translators  and  biblical  scholars  have  laboured  to  provide  interpretations  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts  in  the  original  languages.  I  have 
noticed  that  popular  Bible  readers  do  not  really  care  what  the  scholars  think.  They 
read  the  Bible  with  the  eyes  of  their  contexts,  and  they  apply  a  mirror-image  reading. 
Sometimes  the  Bible  helps  to  read  their  context,  sometimes  their  context  gives  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Literal  reading  of  the  Bible  is  the  most  acceptable  reading  in  churches  in  Africa. 
Whether  in  the  pews  or  among  theologically  trained  women  and  men,  only  a  handful 
of  Africans  are  comfortable  with  challenging  the  biblical  text  by  applying  the  “herme¬ 
neutics  of  suspicion”  to  it.4 

In  what  follows  I  shall  present  some  of  the  findings  from  research  I  have  just  com¬ 
pleted.5  The  research  was  triggered  by  the  discovery  that  everything  in  my  village  is 
explained  through  the  eyes  of  culture.  Even  the  Bible  is  read  through  the  lens  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  reality  of  African  Christian  communities  is  strongly  founded  on  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  scripture  and  life  experiences,  which  are  cultural.  Our  cultural  heritage  is 
indeed  the  basis  for  our  common  understanding  about  who  we  are  and  what  that 
means.  But  how  do  we  discern  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work  in  cultures? 

The  primacy  of  culture  in  Africa  led  me  to  suggest  that  our  culture  needs  to  be  put 
to  a  thorough  test  under  the  framework  of  what  I  later  came  to  call  “cultural  herme¬ 
neutics”.  Hermeneutics  literally  means  “interpretation”.  Biblical  hermeneutics,  as  a 
theological  discipline,  permits  people  to  reinterpret  scriptural  texts  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  culture  of  their  own  generation.  The  call  for  cultural  hermeneu¬ 
tics  is  meant  to  demand  a  similar  treatment  of  culture.  Because  culture  is  so  central  to 
people’s  thought  systems,  it  too  needs  to  be  analyzed.  Cultural  hermeneutics  therefore 
refers  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  how  culture  conditions  people’s  under¬ 
standing  of  reality  at  a  particular  time  and  location. 

Community  reading  of  the  Bible 

I  used  the  book  of  Ruth  as  the  entry  point  for  my  investigation  of  how  a  rural 
community  studies,  understands  and  uses  the  Bible.  This  study  singled  out  culture  as 
an  important  key  to  reading  the  Bible  in  Africa  and  its  analysis  as  vital  to  the  lives  of 
African  women.  Such  a  thesis  is  not  altogether  new;  many  African  theologians  have 
noted  the  integration  of  religion  and  culture  in  Africa.6  The  new  contribution  of  this 
study  to  African  theology  is  the  clear  call  for  an  analysis  of  culture  as  a  means  of  seek¬ 
ing  justice  and  liberation  for  women  in  Africa.  It  advocates  for  cultural  hermeneutics 
as  a  paradigm  of  a  gender-sensitive  African  theology. 
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The  awe  that  Christian  rural  communities  in  Africa  have  for  the  Bible  and  for  reli¬ 
gion  means  that  they  take  the  Bible  literally.  They  will  not  challenge  things  that  are  in 
the  Bible,  even  if  they  have  doubts  about  them.  For  example,  levirate  marriages  are 
good  because  they  are  in  the  Bible.  To  differ  in  matters  of  culture  is  a  taboo,  which 
carries  connotations  of  bringing  death  to  the  family  and  to  the  community.  To  be  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  Bible  is  literally  a  sin.  This  points  to  a  central  task  for  those  who  read  the 
Bible  in  cultures  whose  practices  closely  mirror  those  of  Bible  times.  We  can  easily 
justify  our  behaviour  simply  because  we  think  we  are  in  good  company  with  the  bibli¬ 
cal  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  those  cultures  which  are  far  removed  from  biblical  cul¬ 
ture  risk  reading  the  Bible  as  fiction.  Cultural  hermeneutics  scrutinizes  every  culture 
with  the  intention  of  testing  its  liberative  potential  for  people. 

On  the  basis  of  my  research,  I  would  contend  that  the  culture  of  the  readers  has 
more  influence  on  how  the  biblical  text  is  understood  and  used  in  African  communi¬ 
ties  than  historical  facts  about  the  text.  Consequently,  not  knowing  the  nuances  of 
the  culture  of  modern  readers  of  the  Bible  has  more  far-reaching  repercussions  for 
biblical  hermeneutics  than  is  normally  acknowledged.  I  further  hypothesize  that  cul¬ 
tural  hermeneutics  is  a  prerequisite  to  biblical  hermeneutics.  It  is  therefore  a  neces¬ 
sary  tool  for  those  who  teach  homiletics  and  pastoral  work  in  the  seminaries  and  an 
indispensable  tool  for  Bible  translators,  preachers  and  teachers  of  ministry  and  the¬ 
ology. 

The  context  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  in  Africa 

Rural  communities  in  Africa  often  wage  battles  with  the  elements:  droughts, 
floods,  rains  and  thunderstorms.  Sometimes  nature  wins,  and  all  life  -  plants,  animals 
and  people  -  is  affected.  Death  in  rural  African  villages  is  common.  People  and  ani¬ 
mals  die  from  illness  as  well  as  from  natural  catastrophes  such  as  drought,  floods  or 
even  locust  invasion.  Children  die  from  malnutrition,  malaria,  diarrhoea,  common 
colds  and  many  other  ailments  that  no  longer  afflict  the  developed  countries.  Women 
die  in  childbirth,  other  maternal  illnesses  and  from  mere  exhaustion.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  currently  dying  from  AIDS. 

When  these  traumas  take  place,  they  are  given  a  religious  interpretation.  None  of 
the  elements  mentioned  above  is  accepted  as  the  real  cause  of  death;  there  is  always 
something  beyond  the  obvious  cause  of  death.  People  ask,  why  did  that  particular  tree 
fall  on  that  particular  person  at  that  particular  time  and  not  on  any  other  person?  How 
could  malaria  pick  out  my  child  from  all  the  children  in  this  world?  To  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  asked  an  equal  number  of  answers  are  given  to  explain  these  happenings. 
These  are  theological  questions  and  answers,  and  they  are  indicative  of  the  people’s 
search  for  knowledge  about  the  gods  or  God.  Most  of  the  time,  the  search  culminates 
in  indigenous  religious  atonement  and/or  Christian  prayers.  After  this,  people  pick 
themselves  up  and  begin  again.  The  second  time  around,  they  may  have  a  bumper  har¬ 
vest;  children  may  bounce  back  to  health  and  grow  to  adulthood.  Pregnant  mothers 
and  animals  may  give  birth  to  healthy  offspring.  Songs  are  sung,  dances  are  held  and 
hope  continues  for  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  remains  a  theatre  of  the  mysterious 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

John  Mbiti  has  described  the  African  people  as  “notoriously  religious”.  He 
observes  that  “wherever  the  African  is,  there  is  his  religion;  he  carries  it  to  the  fields 
where  he  is  sowing  seeds  or  harvesting  a  new  crop;  he  takes  it  with  him  to  the  beer 
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party  or  to  attend  a  funeral  ceremony”.7  The  religiosity  of  African  Christians  is  not 
shaped  by  the  church  alone,  but  by  all  that  is  part  of  their  social  and  cultural  milieu. 
African  rural  people  live  in  communities  that  do  not  suffer  from  consumerism  and  are 
not  yet  culprits  of  secularization.  Instead,  what  marks  their  lives  are  constant  struggles 
and  a  commitment  to  sustain  life  in  a  cultural  as  well  as  a  religious  manner.  Reading 
the  Bible  with  rural  women  and  men  in  Africa  is  a  very  religious  task  because  they  are 
a  deeply  religious  people. 

It  is  among  such  communities  that  the  church  in  Africa  has  its  most  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  women.  The  way  they  live  out  their  faith  and  witness  in  their  families  and 
in  their  communities  has  some  marked  differences  from  that  of  urbanized  African 
Christians.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  culture,  they  also  share  many  similarities  with  highly 
literate  Africans  in  the  cities.  From  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  culture  becomes  a  meeting 
point  for  Africans,  regardless  of  their  background. 

African  Christians  hold  the  Bible  in  awe  as  the  word  of  God  written  directly  to 
them  and  specifically  for  them.  They  do  not  dwell  on  a  passage  as  somebody  else’s 
text  to  be  read  and  analyzed;  rather,  they  see  the  text  as  intended  to  provide  them 
with  a  framework  to  look  at  their  own  lives.  They  immediately  appropriate  a  particu¬ 
lar  text  and  situate  themselves  inside  of  it,  trying  to  understand  what  it  expects  of 
them.  In  the  texts  of  Jesus’  healing  miracles,  the  women  see  themselves  as  “those 
who  came  to  Jesus  bringing  their  sick  or  their  own  sickness”  (Luke  7:1-10;  Matt. 
15:21-28;  Mark  7:31-38).  Thus,  discussing  a  text  really  means  discussing  the  life  of 
the  people  without  making  any  great  distinction  between  method  and  content.  Real¬ 
ity  and  the  biblical  text  merge,  each  shedding  light  on  the  other  and  competing  for 
attention.  This  is  where  culture  comes  into  play,  as  I  shall  illustrate  through  some 
glimpses  into  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Ruth  by  the  community  of  Bware,  my  home 
village. 

Bware  would  be  called  “poor”  by  global  economic  standards.  Yet  the  people  there 
do  not  think  of  themselves  as  such.  When  they  till  the  land  with  only  a  small  hoe, 
when  women  make  several  trips  to  the  river  to  fetch  water  for  family  use  or  search  the 
forests  for  dry  wood  to  use  as  cooking  fuel,  or  walk  for  miles  to  buy  and  sell  their  farm 
produce,  they  name  God  as  their  most  faithful  companion.  The  women  of  Bware  are 
strong  and  courageous.  They  give  birth  to  many  children  in  their  homes  without  mod¬ 
ern  medicine.  Their  struggle  for  life  without  technology  has  added  the  burden  of 
laborious,  never-ending  fatigue.  Yet  it  is  this  very  lack  of  technology  that  keeps  com¬ 
munity  alive  in  rural  Africa.  Everything  is  valuable.  An  empty  plastic  bottle,  which 
would  be  tossed  into  the  garbage  bins  in  the  cities  of  Africa  or  in  the  West,  is  a  trea¬ 
sured  item  in  rural  Africa. 

The  rural  community  of  Bware  needs  the  Bible  for  assurance  and  for  answers  to 
the  people’s  questions  and  dilemmas.  They  read  the  same  scriptures  as  those  read  by 
other  Christians.  They  love  to  read  Old  Testament  stories.  Many  of  them  can  recite  the 
genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  and  account  their  adventurous  escapades,  their  tribal 
wars,  their  family  jealousies,  their  sibling  and  co-wife  feuds  and  the  favouritism  that 
seems  to  accompany  all  these  human  struggles.  The  few  stories  in  which  women  fea¬ 
ture  are  usually  well  known  because  most  of  them  depict  women  negatively.  These 
stories  are  often  read  by  men  and  women  in  order  to  admonish  women  and  direct  them 
to  the  right  path,  because  the  culture  also  depicts  women  as  needing  “help”  with  their 
behaviour  and  actions.  The  story  of  Ruth  is  adored. 
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Ruth  through  African  eyes 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  loved  because  it  has  something  for  everyone  in  Africa.  Afri¬ 
cans  read  this  book  in  a  context  in  which  famine,  refugee  status,  tribal  or  ethnic  loyal¬ 
ties,  levirate  marriages  and  polygamy  are  not  ancient  biblical  practices  but  the  normal 
realities  of  today.8  Africans  who  subscribe  to  the  theology  of  inculturation,  whether 
consciously  through  their  Western  education  or  unconsciously  through  traditional 
education,  tend  wholeheartedly  to  affirm  the  cultural  issues  in  Ruth.  They  applaud 
Ruth  for  her  faithfulness  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  they  consider  it  normal  that 
Elimelech’s  relative  Boaz  should  care  for  Naomi  and  Ruth.  They  justify  the  levirate 
marriage  and  use  the  text  to  enforce  widow  inheritance,  the  African  form  of  levirate 
marriage.  They  glorify  the  fact  that  Ruth  gives  birth  to  a  son,  virtually  seeing  this  as 
the  emblem  of  her  true  womanhood  and  the  key  to  her  acceptance  in  a  foreign  land 
among  the  family  of  her  dead  husband.  They  pronounce  all  cultural  practices  in  Ruth 
as  normal  and  good  and  recommend  them  for  emulation  by  African  women.  The 
Nigerian  theologian  Tokunboh  Adeyemo  urges  all  African  women  to  be  like  Ruth,  “a 
woman  of  excellence”  in  faith  in  God,  industriousness,  fidelity  and  moral  purity.9  For 
African  theologians  -  more  specifically  male  theologians  -  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a  per¬ 
fect  enhancement  of  the  theology  of  inculturation.  It  puts  no  responsibility  on  males, 
but  underscores  the  fact  that  women  ought  to  be  good. 

Critical  African  women  theologians  spend  much  more  time  on  the  issues  in  the 
book  of  Ruth.  They  ask  questions  about  the  validity  of  every  move  by  every  character  in 
the  book.  They  question  whether  the  women  portrayed  there  are  indeed  liberated 
women  or  victims  of  culture.  They  ask  whether  their  solidarity  with  each  other  was  a 
result  of  choice  or  a  prescription  of  culture.  The  greatest  misfortune  for  the  three  wid¬ 
ows,  Naomi,  Ruth  and  Orpah,  was  the  death  of  their  male  protectors.  Was  Naomi’s 
return  to  Bethlehem  liberating?  Whom  did  it  liberate,  and  why?  Did  the  women  really 
have  the  open  choices  that  they  are  credited  with?  Did  Naomi  and  Ruth  choose  each 
other,  or  did  circumstances  of  vulnerability  put  them  together?  Without  a  husband  and 
sons,  what  could  Naomi  have  done  in  Moab?  What  prompted  Ruth’s  decision  to  go  with 
Naomi?  What  choices  would  have  been  available  to  her  if  she  had  stayed  in  Moab? 

African  women  want  to  know  what  life  was  like  for  Naomi,  Ruth  and  Orpah  as 
women  in  their  times.  Since  the  Bible  records  so  little  about  men’s  treatment  of 
women,  African  women  wonder  if  home  was  “safe”  for  them,  as  they  relate  the  Bible 
story  to  the  questions  of  spousal  and  domestic  violence  that  many  women  today  know 
first-hand.  In  the  text,  it  is  Boaz  who  tells  Ruth,  “I  will  do  for  you  all  that  you  ask,  for 
all  the  assembly  of  my  people  know  that  you  are  a  worthy  woman”  (Ruth  3: 1 1).  Does 
this  necessarily  say  that  Ruth  and  Boaz  “lived  happily  ever  after”?  Did  Boaz  really 
keep  his  word  or  not? 

Ruth  is  reported  to  have  given  birth  to  a  son,  Obed,  and  in  this  way  Ruth  became 
part  of  the  lineage  of  David  and  consequently  of  Jesus.  Ruth  is  one  of  the  four  women 
ancestors  of  Christ  named  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  But  how  does  this  story  enhance 
the  African  cultural  preference  for  male  children?  Would  Ruth  have  been  known  if  she 
had  given  birth  only  to  daughters?  Is  the  birth  of  sons  the  reason  for  which  women  are 
to  be  culturally  applauded? 

African  women  notice  the  age  gap  in  the  marriage  between  Boaz  and  Ruth.  This 
is  an  issue  of  concern  when  related  to  child  marriages  and  the  sexual  abuse  of  women 
by  men  in  power  -  a  practice  not  absent  in  Africa.  Critical  reading  by  African  women 
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theologians  poses  questions  about  too  quickly  appropriating  the  text  of  the  Bible.  The 
story  of  Ruth  underscores  some  of  the  dilemmas  of  uncritically  owning  a  biblical 
story.  What  if  this  biblical  story  is  used  as  a  justification  by  African  families  who 
marry  their  young  girls  to  old  men?  Such  questions,  generated  by  the  life-experience 
of  African  women,  pose  a  dilemma  for  basing  liberation  and  the  story  of  salvation  on 
cultural  practices  which  have  the  potential  for  denying  women  possibilities  for  “abun¬ 
dant  life”  (John  10:10). 

In  interpreting  the  story  of  Ruth,  African  women  theologians  often  face  a  double 
dilemma.  The  theoretical  attraction  of  feminist  and  womanist  theologies  is  strong,  but 
theologies  made  in  Africa  are  currently  missing  the  experiences  of  Africa  women. 
Moreover,  the  African  theology  of  inculturation  recommends  a  cultural  reading  of  the 
Bible,  but  it  too  does  not  analyze  women’s  experience  in  culture.  Thus  neither  the 
feminist  nor  the  Africanist  (inculturation)  frameworks  include  the  African  woman’s 
reality.  Although  women  theologians  in  Africa  are  highly  influenced  by  feminist  criti¬ 
cal  methods  used  by  women  internationally,  they  differ  significantly  from  Western 
feminist  and  womanist  theologians  whose  hermeneutics  depend  very  much  on  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  and  are  devoid  of  the  experiences  of  communal  living  of  Africa. 
Feminist  and  womanist  hermeneutics  do  not  share  the  cultural  heritage  of  Africa, 
which  African  women  share  in  common  with  African  men.  African  women  therefore 
find  themselves  at  a  crossroads  between  womanist  and  feminist  theologies  which  are 
not  inculturated  on  the  one  side  and  an  African  theology  of  inculturation  which  is  not 
gender-sensitive  on  the  other.  Neither  offers  a  liberating  key  to  reading  the  Bible  for 
African  women. 

A  more  promising  approach  to  reading  the  Bible  in  Africa  would  simultaneously 
take  into  account  both  the  hermeneutics  of  the  African  culture  and  the  engendering 
culture.  It  is  necessary  in  Africa  to  understand  the  community  which  is  reading  in 
order  to  see  what  influences  their  hermeneutics.  A  revolution  is  currently  going  on  in 
Africa,  a  revolution  of  small  changes  in  the  midst  of  ambiguity  and  struggle.  Evidence 
of  this  revolution  can  be  seen  in  secular  and  church  women’s  organizations  alike. 
Many  women  are  now  organizing  to  protest  female  circumcision,  early  childhood 
marriages,  food  taboos  and  other  harmful  cultural  practices;  and  women  are  using  the 
Bible  in  these  protests.  Church  women  no  longer  limit  themselves  to  “spiritual  mat¬ 
ters”,  as  used  to  be  the  case.  African  women  are  asking  something  new  from  the  theo¬ 
logical  debate  in  general  and  from  the  African  theology  of  inculturation  in  particular. 
They  are  refusing  to  accept  the  argument  of  “our  culture  says  so”. 

In  1989  a  group  of  African  women  theologians  met  in  Accra,  Ghana,  to  create  a 
movement  called  the  Circle  of  Concerned  African  Women  Theologians.  The  theme  of 
our  convocation  was  “Arise,  Daughter”,  taken  from  the  biblical  account  of  Jesus’  rais¬ 
ing  Jairus’s  daughter  from  death  (Luke  8:40-56). 10  The  69  women  who  gathered  there 
did  arise.  We  started  writing  and  telling  the  stories  of  women  in  our  communities.  We 
jointly  committed  ourselves  to  correct  the  dearth  of  literature  by  African  women  on 
African  religious  and  cultural  issues.  We  vowed  to  work  on  filling  the  gaps  in  global 
knowledge  about  women  in  Africa.  The  Circle  is  open  to  any  woman  in  Africa  who  is 
concerned  about  the  well-being  and  fullness  of  life  for  women  in  Africa. 

One  of  the  immediate  tasks  before  us  is  to  gain  confidence  to  face  the  dilemmas 
and  contradictions  that  are  part  of  our  history  and  present.  When  we  advocate  for 
including  women  in  the  ordained  ministries  of  the  churches  in  Africa,  we  are  hoping 
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that  these  women  pastors  will  be  strong  pillars  for  establishing  relationships  of  trust 
and  mutuality  with  women  in  the  congregations.  We  are  hoping  that  women  pastors 
will  be  willing  to  talk  about  the  reality  of  women’s  experiences  in  their  sermons  and 
therefore  be  able  to  make  connections  between  church,  home  and  society.  That  in 
itself  makes  it  possible  for  women  to  be  included  in  the  telling  of  the  story  of  faith  to 
the  community  of  faith.  We  also  trust  that  the  body  language  of  women  and  men 
working  together  in  ministry  will  be  a  gesture  of  men  and  women  sharing  leadership 
and  responsibility.  Such  a  possibility  can  have  a  far-reaching  impact  in  other  areas, 
including  the  home.  However,  we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  trained 
and  ordained  women:  the  kind  of  training  is  even  more  important  if  change  is  to  come 
to  our  societies. 

A  poem  by  a  young  African  man  has  captured  our  dilemmas  and  our  yearnings  as 
men  and  women  of  Africa: 

Here  we  stand, 
confused  children, 

umbilically  connected  to  two  civilizations; 

we  find  our  position  uneasy, 

we  would  like  something  to  happen, 

so  that  we  could  be  pushed  either  to  this  or  that  side, 

we  are  now  standing  in  the  half  dark, 

looking  for  a  hand  that  will  help  us, 

but  we  don’t  find  it, 

I  am  tired,  O  God,  I  am  tired.1 1 

NOTES 

1  I  discovered  this  through  a  research  project  with  families  in  western  Kenya  in  1978.  Cf.  Rachel  Angogo 
Kanyoro,  Unity  in  Diversity:  A  Linguistic  Survey  of  the  Abaluhyia  of  Western  Kenya ,  Vienna,  Beitrage  zur 
Afrikanistik,  vol.  20,  1983. 

2  Africans  today  consider  it  a  reflection  of  colonial  mentality  to  generalize  about  the  whole  continent.  I  will 
thus  limit  my  presentation  to  a  small  community,  acknowledging  that  the  generalizations  I  make  in 
reference  to  Africa  can  legitimately  be  disputed. 

3  See  Severino  J.  Croatto’s  introduction  to  Biblical  Hermeneutics:  Toward  a  Theory  of  Reading  as  the 
Production  of  Meaning,  Maryknoll  NY,  Orbis,  1995. 

4  Cf.  the  framework  of  feminist  hermeneutics  suggested  by  E.  Schiissler  Fiorenza,  Bread  Not  Stone, 
Boston,  Beacon,  1985,  pp.  15-2 1,1 08, 148. 

5  The  research  was  part  of  doctor  of  ministry  dissertation  submitted  to  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary  in  November  1998,  entitled  “Engendered  Cultural  Hermeneutics:  A  Key  to  African  Women’s 
Liberation  Theology”. 

6  Cf.  Benezet  Bujo,  African  Theology  in  its  Social  Context,  Maryknoll,  NY,  Orbis,  1994;  R.  Gibellini, 
Paths  of  African  Theology,  Maryknoll,  NY,  Orbis,  1994;  Simon  Maimela,  Culture,  Religion  and 
Liberation,  Pretoria,  Penrose  Books,  1994;  Emmanuel  Martey,  African  Theology:  Inculturation  and 
Liberation,  Maryknoll,  NY,  Orbis,  1993;  J.N.K.  Mugambi  and  Laurenti  Magesa,  eds.  The  Church  in 
African  Christianity,  Nairobi,  Initiatives  Publishers,  1990;  John  Parrat,  Reinventing  Christianity:  African 
Theology  Today,  Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans,  1995;  John  S.  Pobee,  Towards  an  African  Theology, 
Nashville,  Abingdon,  1979;  Ernest  R.  Wendland,  The  Culture  Factor  in  Bible  Translation:  A  Study  of 
Communicating  the  Word  of  God  in  a  Central  African  Context,  London,  United  Bible  Societies,  1987. 

7  John  Mbiti,  African  Religions  and  Philosophy,  London,  Heinemann,  1969,  p.2. 
s  See  Michael  C.  Kirwen,  African  Widows,  Maryknoll,  NY,  Orbis,  1979. 

9  T.  Adeyemo,  A  Woman  of  Excellence”,  in  Judy  Mbugwa,  ed.,  Our  Time  Has  Come,  Grand  Rapids,  Baker, 
1994,  pp.  17-22. 

10  Cf.  Teresa  Okure,  “Reflections  on  Luke  8:40-56”,  in  Mercy  Amba  Oduyoye  and  Musimbi  R.A.  Kanyoro, 
eds.  The  Will  To  Arise:  Women,  Tradition  and  Church  in  Africa,  Maryknoll,  NY,  Orbis,  1992,  pp. 221-30. 

"  This  poem,  by  Michael  Imoukhuede  of  Nigeria,  is  quoted  by  Joseph  Donders,  in  Non-Bourgeois 
Theology,  Maryknoll,  NY,  Orbis,  1986,  p.7. 
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Reading  the  Bible  from 
the  Orthodox  Church 
Perspective 

Petros  Vassiliadis 


While  the  title  of  this  presentation  may  seem  at  first  glance  quite  straightforward, 
it  is  not  in  fact  easy  in  an  ecumenical  setting  to  address  the  issue  of  reading  the  Bible 
-  or  any  issue  for  that  matter  -  “from  the  Orthodox  church  perspective”. 

In  the  first  place,  whenever  an  Orthodox  person  is  asked  to  speak  about  the 
“Orthodox”  or  the  “Orthodox  church”  perspective,  he  or  she  is  thrown  into  a  very 
strange  and  difficult  situation.  For  what  can  really  be  an  “Orthodox  perspective”  at  a 
time  when  the  very  attribute  “orthodox”  is  widely  understood  as  having  more  or  less 
negative  connotations? 

Second,  in  ecumenical  contexts  the  Orthodox  find  it  peiplexing,  even  unaccept¬ 
able,  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  time  and  again  alongside  “women”,  “youth”  and 
people  from  certain  geographical  regions.  Why  not,  for  example,  “Reading  the  Bible 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  perspective”,  or  from  the  “Anglican”,  or  the  “mainstream 
Protestant”,  or  even  the  “evangelical”  one?  Is  it  because  Orthodoxy,  largely  unknown 
to  the  non-Orthodox,  is  normally  approached  as  something  “exotic”,  an  interesting 
“Eastern  phenomenon”  vis-a-vis  the  “Western  mentality”,  provoking  the  curiosity  and 
enriching  the  knowledge  of  Western  believers  and  theologians?  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
would  be  better  that  it  stop  being  presented  at  all.  According  to  an  eminent  Orthodox 
theologian,  we  have  played  this  role  for  long  enough.  Orthodoxy  means  the  wholeness 
of  the  people  of  God  who  share  the  right  conviction  (orthe  doxa)  concerning  the  event 
of  God’s  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  church  and  the  right  expression  ( orthopraxia )  of 
this  faith.  Everyone  is  invited  by  Orthodoxy  to  transcend  confessions  and  inflexible 
institutions  without  necessarily  denying  them.  Orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  identified  only 
with  those  of  us  who  are  Orthodox  in  the  historical  sense,  with  all  our  limitations  and 
shortcomings.  The  term  is  given  to  the  church  as  a  whole  over  against  the  heretics 
who,  of  their  own  choice,  split  from  the  main  body  of  the  church.  The  term  “Ortho¬ 
doxy”  excludes  all  those  who  willingly  fall  away  from  the  historical  stream  of  life  of 
the  one  church,  but  it  includes  all  those  who  profess  their  spiritual  belonging  to  that 
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stream.  Orthodoxy,  in  other  words,  has  ecclesial  rather  than  confessional  connota¬ 
tions. 

A  third  more  important  obstacle  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  even  in  the  conventional  sense.  On  what  ground  and  from  what  sources  can  one 
really  establish  an  Orthodox  perspective?  The  Roman  Catholics  have  Vatican  II  to 
draw  from;  the  Orthodox  do  not.  The  Lutherans  have  an  Augsburg  Confession  of  their 
own;  the  Orthodox  do  not.  The  Africans,  the  Asians,  the  Latin  Americans  have  their 
emerging  theologies  to  refer  to.  This  is  lacking  for  the  Orthodox,  whose  only  ambition 
is  to  witness  authentically  to  the  traditional  apostolic  faith.  Thus,  the  only  authorita¬ 
tive  sources  the  Orthodox  possess  are  in  fact  common  to  the  rest  of  the  Christians:  the 
Bible  and  tradition.  How  can  one  establish  a  distinctly  Orthodox  church  perspective 
on  a  basis  which  is  common  to  non-Orthodox  as  well? 

Despite  these  obstacles,  the  Orthodox  have  sometimes  joined  delegates  from 
other  churches  in  signing  agreed  doctrinal  statements  concerning  the  Bible,  which 
under  certain  theological  conditions  can  lend  authority  to  any  Orthodox  reading  of  the 
Bible.  One  such  joint  statement,  from  the  Moscow  conference  held  in  1976  between 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Anglicans,  forms  an  excellent  summary  of  the  Orthodox  view: 

The  scriptures  constitute  a  coherent  whole.  They  are  at  once  divinely  inspired  and  humanly 
expressed.  They  bear  authoritative  witness  to  God’s  revelation  of  himself  in  creation,  in  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word  and  in  the  whole  history  of  salvation,  and  as  such  express  the  word 
of  God  in  human  language.  We  know,  receive  and  interpret  scripture  through  the  church 
and  in  the  church. 

However,  the  essence  of  Orthodoxy  vis-a-vis  Western  Christianity  in  its  entirety  - 
that  is,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Protestant  -  goes  even  beyond  such  theological 
affirmations.  I  would  dare  to  say  it  is  a  way  of  life;  hence  the  importance  of  its  liturgi¬ 
cal  tradition.  This  is  why  the  Orthodox  give  the  liturgy  so  prominent  a  place  in  their 
theology.  The  church  is  first  of  all  a  worshipping  community.  Worship  comes  first, 
doctrine  and  discipline  second.  The  lex  orandi  has  a  privileged  priority  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  lex  credendi  depends  on  the  devotional  experience  and 
vision  of  the  church.  Confession,  therefore,  and  witness  through  the  Bible  come  only 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  eucharistic  communion  experience  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities. 

Post-modernity  has  challenged  the  priority  of  texts  over  experience  -  a  syndrome 
still  dominant  in  modern  Christian  scholarship:  the  priority  of  theology,  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense,  over  ecclesiology  and  the  priority  of  faith  over  the  communion  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  dogma,  imposed  on  all  scholarly  theological  output 
after  the  Enlightenment  and  the  Reformation,  that  the  basis  of  our  Christian  faith  can¬ 
not  be  extracted  except  from  a  certain  depositumfidei,  most  notably  from  the  Bible  (to 
which  usually  Tradition  was  added),  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  More  careful  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  and  more  serious  reference  is  being  given  to  the  eucharistic  com¬ 
munion  experience  that  has  been  responsible  for  and  has  produced  this  depositum 
fidei. 

Recent  biblical  and  liturgical  scholarship  has  come  to  an  almost  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  eucharist  in  the  early  Christian  community  was  “lived”  not  as  a  mys¬ 
tery  cult  but  as  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  a  proleptic  manifestation  - 
within  the  tragic  realities  of  history  -  of  an  authentic  life  of  communion,  unity,  justice 
and  equality,  with  no  practical  differentiation  (soteriological  and  beyond)  between 
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Jews  and  Gentiles,  slaves  and  free  people,  men  and  women  (cf.  Gal.  3:28).  This  was, 
after  all,  the  real  meaning  of  the  Johannine  term  “eternal  life”,  as  well  as  St  Ignatius’ 
controversial  reference  to  the  eucharist  as  the  “medicine  of  immortality”.  A  particular 
issue  like  the  reading  of  the  Bible  cannot  therefore  be  detached  from  the  ecclesial 
eucharistic  community.  Without  denying  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bible’s  autonomous 
status  within  world  literature  or  the  importance  of  its  private  reading,  the  Orthodox 
have  always  believed  that  the  Bible  acquires  its  fullness  only  within  this  ecclesial 
eucharistic  community. 

It  is  thus  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  liturgical  -  more  precisely  the  eucharis¬ 
tic  -  dimension  is  perhaps  the  only  safe  criterion  in  ascertaining  the  way  in  which  the 
Orthodox  approach  the  Bible,  the  way  they  read  the  Bible,  the  way  they  know,  receive 
and  interpret  the  Bible,  the  way  they  are  inspired  and  nourished  by  the  Bible.  Those 
who  have  attended  an  Orthodox  liturgy  will  have  realized  -  perhaps  with  astonish¬ 
ment  or  even  shock  -  that  the  Bible  is  normally  not  read  but  sung  in  the  Orthodox 
divine  liturgy,  as  if  the  Bible  readings  were  designed  not  so  much  in  order  that  the 
faithful  might  understand  and  appropriate  the  word  of  God,  but  in  order  to  glorify  an 
event  or  a  person.  The  event  is  the  eschatological  kingdom,  and  the  person,  the  centre 
of  that  kingdom,  Christ  himself.  This  is  one  reason  why  Orthodox,  while  traditionally 
in  favour  of  translating  the  Bible  into  a  language  people  can  understand,  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  reluctant  to  introduce  common-language  translations  of  the  Bible  readings  in 
their  divine  liturgy.  In  the  Orthodox  divine  liturgy  it  is  not  only  Jesus  Christ  in  his  first 
coming  who  speaks  through  scripture,  it  is  the  word  of  the  glorified  Lord  in  his  second 
coming  that  is  also  supposed  to  be  proclaimed. 

Ecclesial,  liturgical  and  personal 

The  “Orthodox  perspective”  on  reading  the  Bible  is  therefore  first  and  foremost 
ecclesial  and  liturgical.  The  “eucharistic  and  trinitarian”  approach  to  all  aspects  of 
theology  and  mission  is  widely  followed  by  the  Orthodox  today.  Eucharistic  theology 
gives  pre-eminence  to  the  local  communities  and  the  contextual  character  of  Christian 
life.  Trinitarian  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  the  fact  that  God  is  in  God’s  own 
self  a  life  of  communion  and  that  God’s  involvement  in  history  aims  at  drawing 
humanity  and  creation  in  general  into  this  communion  with  God’s  very  life. 

The  implications  of  these  affirmations  for  the  proper  way  of  reading  the  Bible  are 
extremely  important.  The  Bible  is  not  primarily  read  in  order  to  appropriate  theologi¬ 
cal  or  doctrinal  convictions  or  to  set  moral,  social  or  ethical  norms;  rather,  it  is  read  in 
order  to  experience  the  life  of  communion  that  exists  in  God.  Historically,  this  is  how 
the  Bible  was  approached  by  monastics  and  ascetics  in  the  Orthodox  tradition:  as  a 
means  for  personal  spiritual  edification,  as  a  companion  to  achieve  holistic  personal 
growth,  as  a  means  to  reach  deification  (theosis),  in  other  words  to  share  the  commun¬ 
ion  that  exists  in  God.  This  means  that  the  Orthodox  church’s  attitude  to  the  reading  of 
scripture  is  in  addition  personal.  The  faithful  consider  the  Bible  as  God’s  personal  let¬ 
ter  sent  specifically  to  each  person. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  words  of  scripture  are  addressed  to  us  human  beings  per¬ 
sonally,  they  are  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  us  as  members  of  a  community.  The 
book  and  the  ecclesial  community,  Bible  and  church,  are  not  to  be  separated.  In  the 
West  the  authority  of  the  Bible  was  imposed  or  rediscovered  (in  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  traditions  respectively)  to  counterbalance  the  excesses  ol  their  hierar- 
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chical  leadership,  the  authority  of  the  institutional  church.  In  the  East,  this  task  -  not 
always  without  problems  -  was  entrusted  to  the  charismatic  and  the  spiritual.  In  the 
West,  where  more  emphasis  was  given  to  the  historical  dimension  of  the  church,  this 
solution  was  inevitable;  in  the  East,  where  the  Orthodox  theology  has  developed  a 
more  eschatological  understanding  of  the  church,  the  true  guardian  of  the  faith  is  the 
people,  the  members  of  the  eucharistic  communities.  A  dynamic  encounter  of  the  East 
with  the  West  -  and  with  the  South  -  will  not  only  enrich  both  approaches  to  the 
Bible;  it  will  also  enhance  and  broaden  the  different  understandings  of  catholicity. 

_  V  } 

This  interdependence  of  church  and  Bible  is  evident  in  at  least  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  we  receive  scripture  through  and  in  the  church.  The  church  tells  us  what  is 
scripture.  In  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christian  history,  a  lengthy  process  of  testing 
was  needed  in  order  to  distinguish  among  what  is  authentically  “canonical”  scripture, 
bearing  authoritative  witness  to  Christ’s  person  and  message,  what  is  “deutero-canon- 
ical”  or  “apocryphal”,  useful  perhaps  for  teaching  but  not  a  normative  source  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  what  is  “non-canonical”.  It  was  the  church  which  decided  which  books 
would  form  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  A  book  is  not  part  of  holy  scripture 
because  of  any  particular  theory  about  its  date  and  authorship,  but  because  the  church 
treats  it  as  canonical. 

Second,  we  interpret  the  Bible  through  and  in  the  church.  If  it  is  the  church  that 
tells  us  what  is  scripture,  equally  it  is  the  church  that  tells  us  how  scripture  is  to  be 
understood.  We  read  the  Bible  personally,  but  not  as  isolated  individuals.  We  read  it  as 
members  of  a  family,  the  family  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church.  We 
read  it  in  communion  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  all  generations  of  time.  God  does  indeed  speak  directly  to  the  heart  of 
each  one  of  us  during  the  scripture  readings,  but  this  is  always  done  within  a  frame¬ 
work  and  with  a  certain  point  of  reference.  The  framework  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
“realized”  proleptically  in  eucharistic  divine  liturgy  (cf.  again  the  custom  of  singing 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  apostolic  readings),  and  the  point  of  reference  is  the  church. 

Because  scripture  is  the  word  of  God  expressed  in  human  language,  there  is  a 
place  for  honest  critical  enquiry  when  reading  the  Bible.  The  Orthodox  church  has 
never  officially  rejected  the  critical  enquiry  of  the  Bible.  We  make  full  use  of  biblical 
commentaries  and  of  the  findings  of  modern  research.  In  our  attempt  to  grasp  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  we  make  use  of  a  wide  range  of  methodologies.  In 
our  struggle  to  make  it  relevant  to  our  time  we  can  easily  accept  the  contextual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Bible,  believing  that  “every  text  has  a  context”,  which  is  not  merely  some¬ 
thing  external  to  the  text  that  simply  modifies  it  but  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Therefore,  certain  biblical  sayings,  which  clearly  show  the  influence  of  the  cultural 
and  social  environment  of  the  time  of  their  writing  (for  example,  those  referring  to 
women  and  slavery)  are  valued  according  to,  and  measured  over  against,  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  gospel,  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  “on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven” 
(Matt.  6:10).  Even  inclusive  language  can  be  legitimated,  so  long  as  it  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  to  mention  of  course  that  any  idea  of 
.  rewriting  the  Bible  can  hardly  be  accepted.  It  is  quite  interesting  that  in  its  long  tradi¬ 
tion  the  Orthodox  church  has  never  decreed  any  dogma  or  doctrinal  statement  not 
clearly  rooted  in  the  Bible. 

However,  we  submit  our  individual  opinions,  whether  our  own  or  those  of  the 
experts,  to  the  church,  not  in  the  form  of  a  juridical  or  scholarly  magisterium,  but 
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always  in  its  communal  dimension  and  with  the  view  of  the  eschatological  character 
of  the  church  as  a  glimpse  and  foretaste  of  the  coming  kingdom.  In  other  words,  in  the 
Orthodox  church  objectivity  and  individual  interest  are  always  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  community  and  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  God’s  kingdom.  It  is  of  fundamental 
importance  that  the  Orthodox  approach  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  always 
in  a  spirit  of  obedience  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and  an  attitude  of  listening. 

Christological 

In  addition  to  the  ecclesial  perspective  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  the  Orthodox 
church  the  christological  perspective  in  reading  the  Bible  is  also  affirmed.  Scripture 
constitutes  a  coherent  whole.  This  wholeness  and  coherence  lie  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  unifying  thread  that  runs  through  the  entirety  of  the  Bible  from  the 
first  sentence  to  the  last.  Jesus  meets  us  on  every  page.  “In  him  all  things  hold 
together”  (Col.  1:17).  Without  neglecting  the  “analytical”  approach,  which  breaks  up 
each  book  into  its  original  sources,  the  Orthodox  pay  greater  attention  to  how  these 
primary  units  have  come  to  be  joined  together.  We  see  the  unity  of  scripture  as  well  as 
the  diversity,  the  all-embracing  end  as  well  as  the  scattered  beginnings. 

In  reading  the  Bible  the  Orthodox  prefer  for  the  most  part  a  “synthetic”  style  of 
hermeneutics,  seeing  the  Bible  as  an  integrated  whole  with  Christ  everywhere  as  the 
bond  of  union.  This  Christocentrism,  however,  has  never  developed  into  a  Christo- 
monism,  which  led  Christian  mission  earlier  in  this  century  to  a  kind  of  “Christocen¬ 
tric  universalism”  which  created  many  problems,  frustrations  and  deadlocks  in 
making  an  authentic  and  effective  Christian  witness  among  people  of  other  living 
faiths.  In  the  Orthodox  church,  with  few  exceptions,  Christology  has  always  been 
interpreted  through  pneumatology.  In  other  words,  Christology  was  always  under¬ 
stood  in  a  constitutive  way  by  reference  to  pneumatology.  It  was  this  “trinitarian” 
understanding  of  the  divine  reality  and  of  the  church’s  missionary  attitude  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  church  from  intolerant  behaviour,  allowing  her  to  embrace  the  entire  oik- 
oumene  as  the  one  household  of  life. 

This  christological  and  therefore  “incarnational”  perspective  on  reading,  under¬ 
standing  and  interpreting  the  Bible  has  given  rise  within  the  Orthodox  world  to  the 
legitimacy  of  a  pictorial  presentation  of  the  Bible  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  witnessing 
to  the  gospel  through  icons.  This  form  of  witness  to  the  gospel  especially  through 
icons  using  Byzantine  art  and  technique  is  exceptionally  efficient  and  effective  for  dis¬ 
seminating  the  profound  meaning  of  the  Christian  message,  by  stressing  its  transfigu- 
rative  and  eschatological  dimension.  For  in  the  Orthodox  church  icons  are  not  only 
“the  book  of  the  illiterate”  but  also  “a  window  to  the  heavens”.  What  they  actually 
express  is  not  a  dematerialization,  but  a  transfiguration  of  the  world,  human  beings 
and  nature  alike.  For  in  icons  the  material  and  cosmic  elements  which  surround  the 
holy  figures  (divine  and  saint  alike)  are  also  shown  transformed  and  flooded  by  grace. 
The  Byzantine  icon  in  particular  reveals  how  matter  -  in  fact  the  whole  of  creation, 
human  beings  and  nature  alike  -  can  be  transformed;  not  just  to  the  original  harmony 
and  beauty  they  possessed  before  the  fall,  but  to  the  much  greater  glory  which  they 
will  acquire  in  the  kingdom  to  come.  For  icons,  though  depicting  worldly  themes,  are 
not  concerned  with  the  world  we  live  in  but  foreshadow  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 
As  in  the  eucharist,  so  too  in  icons,  the  same  interaction  of  past,  present  and  future  is 
manifest,  and  the  same  anticipation  by  this  world  of  the  world  to  come  is  present. 
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If  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  very  brief  and  sketchy  analysis  and 
reflection,  it  is  perhaps  that  the  kingdom-of-God  dimension  of  the  mission  of  the 
church  -  so  much  praised  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  but  surprisingly 
left  in  the  margin  at  the  present  stage  of  our  churches’  ecumenical  journey  -  is  some¬ 
how  guaranteed  by  the  eucharistic  perspective  which  characterizes  the  Orthodox  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible. 


y 
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Ecumenical  Trends 
in  the  Armenian  Church 

Karekin  I 


From  its  very  origins  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Armenian 
church  conceived  of  itself  as  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Those  familiar  with  the  early  stages  of  the  Armenian  church  know  that,  as  Christianity 
spread  in  Armenia,  the  church  remained  in  close  association  with  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  of  neighbouring  countries,  particularly  the  Syriac,  Greek,  Georgian  and  Per¬ 
sian  churches.  Centres  of  Christian  thought  and  missionary  expansion  -  such  as 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Antioch,  Nisibis,  Edessa,  Melitene,  Alexandria,. and  later 
Constantinople  -  were  closely  associated  with,  and  made  an  impact  on,  the  formation 
of  the  Armenian  tradition,  particularly  in  religious,  theological  and  cultural  aspects. 
This  relationship  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  known  as  the  “golden  age” 
of  Armenian  history. 

After  the  start  of  the  6th  century,  the  Armenians  decided  not  to  adhere  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  adopted  the  Tome  of  Leo  as  the  fundamental  document 
of  Christological  dogma,  together  with  the  formulation  known  as  the  “Chalcedonian 
definition”.  The  dispute  begun  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (AD  451)  marked  the  first 
shock  of  division  in  the  Christian  church,  which  deepened  in  the  course  of  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries.  Even  so,  the  witness  of  the  Armenian  church  was  not  carried  on  in  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  rest  of  Eastern  Christendom,  and  its  trend  of  openness  to  communication 
continued.  Despite  times  of  bitter  controversy  and  confrontation,  relations  were  pur¬ 
sued  with  the  Greek  and  Georgian  churches,  with  the  Byzantine  patriarchate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  with  Syriac  communities.  Later  still,  in  the  wake  of  the  Crusades,  the 
relationship  extended  to  the  Latin  church  in  Rome.  Certainly,  some  geographical 
regions  in  Armenia  lived  under  the  Greek  Orthodox  (Chalcedonian)  influence,  which 
was  exercised  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  sometimes  by  force.  There  were  also  theo¬ 
logical  trends  in  Syrian  Christianity  -  namely  the  “Severian”  (after  Severus  of  Anti¬ 
och;  a  kind  of  moderate  monophysitism)  and  “Julianist”  (after  Julian  of 
Halicarnassus;  also  known  as  Aphthartodocetic)  Christological  schools  -  which  were 
echoed  in  parts  of  Armenia.1  But  on  the  whole,  the  Armenian  church  maintained  its 
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anti-Chalecedonian  orientation  unaltered,  and  its  independence  and  integrity  were 
unshaken. 

Presented  below  are  several  illustrations  of  the  inter-ecclesiastical,  ecumenical 
trend  in  the  Armenian  tradition. 

•  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  authoritative  quotations  supporting  the 
Armenian  Orthodox  stand  against  Chalcedonian  Christology  -  culled  from  almost 
fifty  church  fathers  of  both  the  universal  and  the  Armenian  churches  -  were  collected 
in  a  florilegium  of  patristic  texts  entitled  Gnik  Havatoy  (“The  Seal  of  Faith”).  Karapet 
Ter-Mkrtchian,  the  great  German-educated  Armenian  scholar,  who  discovered  and 
edited  the  manuscript  in  the  early  part  of  our  century,  remarked  on  the  theological 
richness  of  this  document  and  its  significance  in  the  early  ecumenical  dialogue: 

The  Seal  of  Faith  florilegium  is  a  monument  for  the  dogmatic  position  of  the  Armenian 
church,  which  reached  its  ultimate  degree  of  development  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  was  afterwards  maintained  and  reconfirmed,  after  long  stmggles  and 
waverings,  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.” 

The  entire  volume  eloquently  bears  witness  to  an  ongoing  ecumenical  trend  in  Arme¬ 
nian  theology.3 

•  A  rich  theological  inheritance  has  come  to  us  from  the  8th-century  figure  St 
Stephen  of  Siunik  (Stepanos  Siunetsi),  in  the  form  of  his  translations  of  and  commen- 

A 

taries  on  the  writings  of  pseudo-Dionysius.  Through  Siunetsi,  the  corpus  ascribed  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  -  including  such  works  as  “The  Divine  Names”,  “Mystical 
Theology”  and  “The  Celestial  and  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy”  -  made  an  impact  in  the 
post-Chalcedonian  theological  debates.  Interestingly,  both  sides  of  the  debate,  the  so- 
called  “dyophysites”  and  the  “monophysites”,  recognized  these  texts  as  authoritative 
and  supportive  of  their  respective  positions.5 

•  Even  after  the  8th  century,  relations  with  the  Syrian  church  went  on  without 
interruption.  The  two  churches  often  faced  similar  challenges  and  endured  similar 
internal  conflicts.  The  reconciling  role  played  by  the  Armenian  catholicos  John  of 
Odzoun  (Hovhannes  Otsnestzi)  during  the  council  of  Manzikert  in  the  8th  century  was 
an  important  landmark  in  the  ecumenical  relationship  between  the  two  churches. 
Later,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  when  the  Armenian  church  entered  an  intense 
and  decisive  period  in  its  relationship  with  the  Byzantine  church,  the  Syrians  joined 
the  discussions  alongside  the  Armenians,  as  partners  sharing  the  same  christological 
position.  Indeed,  the  two  churches  were  closely  associated  throughout  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  not  only  on  matters  of  doctrine  but  also  and  more  importantly  on  the 
cultural  level.  The  great  figures  of  the  Syriac  church,  such  as  Michael  the  Syrian 
(Michael  the  Great)  and  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  exchanged  correspondence  and  ideas 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  Armenian  church,  such  as  Catholicos  Nerses  IV  Bahl- 
avouni  (Nerses  the  Gracious)  and  Krikor  Tegha. 

Levon  Ter-Petrossian,  an  Armenian  scholar  of  the  Syriac  language,  history  and 
culture,  has  written  a  revealing  study  on  this  very  subject  in  which  he  concludes: 

In  the  history  of  Armenian-Syrian  relations,  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  were  a  period  of 
direct  contacts  and  close  cooperation  between  the  two  peoples.  This  was  due  first  of  all  to 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia  and  to  the  cohabitation  of 
the  Armenian  and  Syrian  populations  both  in  Cilicia  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  long  official  and  religious  contacts  as  well  as  the  everyday  relations  between  the 
Armenians  and  the  Syrians  left  their  imprint  on  the  cultural  life  of  the  era.6 
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•  In  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  a  deep  theological  dialogue  occurred 
between  the  Armenian  and  Byzantine  churches,  which  proved  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  later  events.  It  began  in  1165,  when  one  of  the  most  talented  and  erudite 
theologians  of  the  Armenian  church  had  a  serious  conversation  with  Duke  Alexis,  a 
representative  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (1143-80).  Surprised  to 
find  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Nerses  the  Gracious  so  lucid  and  convincing,  Alexis  felt 
that  the  Byzantine  authorities  had  somehow  misrepresented  the  Armenian  christologi- 
cal  position.  He  asked  Bishop  Nerses  to  set  down  his  discourse  in  writing,  which  the 
latter  gladly  did,  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Pontifical  Letter  of  St  Nerses  the 
Gracious. 

In  Byzantium,  both  the  emperor  and  Patriarch  Michael  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  clarity  and  soundness  of  the  doctrinal  formulation  provided  by  Bishop  Nerses.  A 
substantial  correspondence  between  the  two  churches  ensued  between  1 165  and  1 179, 
with  three  successive  Armenian  primates  being  involved  in  the  discussions.  All  three  - 
Gregory  III  Bahlavouni  (1113-66),  Nerses  the  Gracious  (1166-73)  and  Krikor  Tegha 
(1173-93)  -  shared  the  same  spirit  of  theological  and  ecumenical  openness.  A  tacit 
consensus  was  actually  reached  that  when  the  Armenians  spoke  of  “one  nature”  of 
Christ,  citing  a  formulation  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,7  they  were  neither  confusing  the 
two  natures  nor  accepting  one  and  rejecting  the  other,  but  were  professing  the  divine 
and  human  natures  to  be  united  unconfusedly  and  inseparably.  Conversely,  when  the 
Byzantines  spoke  of  “two  natures”,  they  were  not  separating  Christ  into  two  entities. 
As  Nerses  the  Gracious  had  written  in  his  original  doctrinal  exposition: 

If  one  says  “one  nature”  in  the  sense  of  unmixable  and  indivisible  union  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  confusion,  and  if  one  says  “two  natures”  as  being  without  confusion  and  without 
alteration  and  not  meaning  “division”,  [then]  both  are  within  the  orbit  of  orthodoxy  [“true 
faith”].8 

After  negotiations  conducted  through  correspondence  and  delegations,  the  Arme¬ 
nian  side  expressed  a  willingness  to  recognize  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Byzantine  church, 
provided  the  latter  (1)  would  consider  the  Armenian  position  as  fully  orthodox,  and 
(2)  would  not  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  other  Byzan¬ 
tine  formulations  as  the  condition  for  such  recognition.  This  conclusion  was  reached 
at  the  Armenian  bishops’  council  of  1179,  called  by  Catholicos  Krikor  Tegha  (“the 
Young”)  in  Hromkla,  where  the  Catholicate  of  All  the  Armenians  had  settled  at  the 
time.  But  the  emperor  died  before  he  could  receive  the  official  Armenian  response. 
Thereafter,  political  events  in  Byzantium  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  unity  between 
the  two  churches,  pursued  so  intensively  from  1165  through  1179,  never  material¬ 
ized.9 

•  In  later  centuries,  as  successive  waves  of  Crusaders  passed  through  the  kingdom 
of  Cilicia,  the  Armenian  church  developed  various  relationships  with  the  Latin  church. 
Among  the  leading  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  papal  envoys  and  emissaries,  who 
established  ties  with  the  Armenian  ecclesiastical  authorities.  As  is  commonly  known, 
these  relations  were  frequently  motivated  by  political  considerations:  the  kings  and 
political  authorities  of  Cilician  Armenia,  for  example,  encouraged  an  ecclesiastical 
rapprochement  with  the  West,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  Western  principalities 
would  thereby  extend  assistance  to  support  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia.  The 
popes  also  actively  pursued  this  relationship,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  Arme- 
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nian  church  into  line  with  the  dogmatic  and  liturgical  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  its  hierarchy  under  papal  authority.10 

This  relationship  was  often  characterized  by  futile  controversies  over  doctrinal 
and  liturgical  matters.  But  it  had  a  positive  value  as  well.  The  exchange  with  Western 
culture  became  a  source  of  enrichment  to  the  Armenians,  especially  with  regard  to 
science  and  such  arts  as  literature  and  manuscript  illumination,  but  also  in  certain 
aspects  of  social  life. 

Scholarly  cooperation  with  Germany 

After  this  overview  of  the  historical  posture  of  the  Armenian  church  towards  ecu¬ 
menism,  let  me  focus  more  particularly  on  its  relationships  with  Germany,  underscor¬ 
ing  especially  the  aspect  of  scholarly  cooperation,  which  has  been  exemplary  and  has 
generated  a  tangible  outcome. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  Armenian  church,  through  its  spiritual 
centre  in  Holy  Etchmiadzin,  opened  up  ecumenically  to  academic  centres  of  theologi¬ 
cal  scholarship  in  Germany.  The  last  three  decades  of  the  century  of  course  marked  a 
significant  turning  point  in  German  Protestant  theological  thought.  Historical  studies 
into  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  gave  way  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  this  period,  the  internationally  known  scholar- 
theologian  Adolf  von  Hamack,  made  an  impact  on  the  direction  of  Christian  theologi¬ 
cal  thinking  in  Germany  when  he  advocated  the  liberation  of  Christian  faith  from  its 
dogmatic  entanglements.  Through  his  extensive  biblical  and  patristic  studies  -  partic¬ 
ularly  his  magisterial  seven- volume  History  of  Do gmau  -  von  Hamack  showed  that 
the  simplicity  of  Christ’s  teaching  as  depicted  in  the  gospels  had  been  blurred  and 
even  distorted  by  being  interpreted  through  the  lens  of  Greek  metaphysical  thinking. 
Although  the  core  content  of  the  gospel,  Hamack  maintained,  was  ethical  in  nature, 
abstract  interpretation  had  carried  the  Christian  faith  through  a  process  of  dogmatic 
formulation  which  had  damaged  the  existential  nature  of  Christian  religion.  The  living 
and  life-giving  force  of  the  Christian  faith  -  which  by  its  very  nature  appeals  directly 
to  the  human  person,  human  life  and  experience  -  had  lost  its  power  by  being 
expressed  in  sterile  dogma,  formulated  and  proclaimed  by  church  authorities  and 
deeply  influenced  by  rationalistic  philosophical  thought-patterns. 

Into  this  scholarly  climate  arrived  young  Armenian  students  from  the  Kevorkian 
seminary  of  Holy  Etchmiadzin.  These  students,  most  of  them  ordained  deacons,  were 
sent  to  pursue  their  studies  at  such  centres  of  theological  learning  and  research  as  Ber¬ 
lin,  Leipzig,  Halle  and  Tubingen.  This  exposure  left  a  profound  mark  on  theological 
research,  patristic  study  and  Christian  preaching  in  Armenia.  By  way  of  illustration,  I 
would  like  here  to  single  out  two  figures  who  had  a  special  influence  on  me:  Karapet 
Ter-Mkrtchian  and  Karekin  Hovsepian. 

The  former  had  a  decisive  effect  on  my  own  theological  studies.  Not  only  did  Ter- 
Mkrtchian’ s  books  and  articles  build  up  my  scientific  knowledge,  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly  his  theological  orientation,  his  objective  methodology  of  research  and  his  over¬ 
all  attitude  of  integrity  nurtured  my  mind  and  my  aspirations.  Karekin  Hovsepian 
made  a  different  kind  of  impact  on  my  spiritual  and  intellectual  formation,  because  I 
came  to  know  him  personally  when  I  was  a  very  young  seminary  student  in  Amelias, 
Lebanon,  and  he  was  the  Catholicos  of  Cilicia.  I  had  ample  occasion  to  see  him  and 
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listen  to  him  in  the  classroom,  in  his  private  study,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  such  places  as 
the  printing  press  and  library,  where  he  could  be  found  during  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  his  own  literary  works,  including  his  monumental  study,  The  Colophons  of 
the  Manuscripts. 

Without  going  into  a  long  description  of  the  work  of  these  two  prolific  scholars, 
let  me  simply  affirm  that  their  intellectual  formation  in  Germany  contributed 
immensely  to  their  respective  ministries  to  the  Armenian  church  and  their  services  to 
Armenian  culture. 

Upon  returning  to  Armenia  in  1894  and  in  1897  respectively,  Karapet  Ter- 
Mkrtchian  and  Karekin  Hovsepian  devoted  themselves  to  four  primary  areas  of  ser¬ 
vice: 

a)  Theological  education:  Both  men  assumed  administrative  and  faculty  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  the  Etchmiadzin  seminary,  to  train  new  students  in  the  modern  method¬ 
ology. 

b)  Preaching:  Both  were  prolific  writers,  who  provided  sermons  and  articles  for 
adult  lay  people  and  often  contributed  to  Ararat ,  the  official  monthly  review  of  the 
Catholicate  of  All  Armenians. 

c)  Administrative  work:  Both  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  church  hierarchy  to 
become  bishops,  and  in  that  capacity  served  the  holy  see  and  various  diocesan  as  well 
as  patriarchal  jurisdictions. 

d)  Scholarly  research:  Both  were  responsible  for  important  advances  in  the  fields 
of  patristic  literature,  Armenian  art  and  the  history  of  the  Armenian  church  and  nation. 

It  was  in  the  domain  of  scholarship  that  their  most  valuable  and  enduring  accom¬ 
plishments  took  place.  Karapet  Ter-Mkrtchian  made  a  number  of  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Christian  patristic  knowledge,  with  his  discoveries  of  an  Armenian  version  of 
the  Demonstrations  of  Apostolic  Preaching  by  St  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  -  a  work  whose 
original  Greek  version  was  lost  -  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  Adversus  Omnes  Haere- 
ses  of  St  Irenaeus,  the  Refutation  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  Timothy  Aelurus, 
and  The  Seal  of  Faith.  Karekin  Hovsepian’s  discovery  of  the  christological  homilies 
of  the  8th-century  Armenian  church  father  Khosrovik  Tarkmanitch,  along  with  his 
articles  and  books  on  the  history  of  Armenian  art,  manuscript  miniatures  and  colo- 

1  'X 

phons,  constitute  an  unrivalled  service  to  the  advancement  of  Armenological  studies. 

Together  with  their  other  colleagues,  these  two  men  introduced  a  new  line  of 
theological  enquiry  and  interpretation  to  the  Armenian  church  in  eastern  Armenia. 
They  used  the  benefits  they  had  received  during  their  education  in  Germany;  and  as  a 
result  of  their  solid  scholarship,  the  scientific  approach  gradually  came  to  replace  the 
narrow  traditional  approach  to  writing  and  preaching.  This  inaugurated  a  new  epoch 
of  reformatory  work  in  Armenia  -  without,  however,  jeopardizing  the  authentic  and 
distinctive  character  of  the  tradition  of  its  native  church.  Just  as  Komitas  Vardapet,  a 
roughly  contemporary  figure,  purified  Armenian  music  of  distorting  influences  and 
deformations  and  restored  its  true  character,  Ter-Mkrtchian  and  Hovsepian  attempted 
to  rediscover  the  original,  dynamic  features  of  the  Armenian  church’s  theological, 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  cultural  tradition. 

The  late  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Yves  Congar  used  to  sum  up  the  theological 
work  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  the  single  French  word  resourcement,  literally 
a  “return  to  the  sources”,  in  this  case  the  sources  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  Congar, 
three  factors  would  bring  about  such  a  return:  renewal  of  biblical  studies,  renewal  of 
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liturgical  texts  and  living  traditions,  and  renewal  of  patristic  studies.  In  an  almost 
identical  way,  the  German-educated  Armenian  scholars  applied  the  methods  of  histor¬ 
ical  enquiry  to  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Armenian  church,  to  purify  it  of  late  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  stagnant  formalism,  thereby  clarifying  and  rediscovering  its  original  self¬ 
understanding.  They  wanted  to  see  the  living  and  life-giving  Spirit  of  the  gospel  and 
the  insights  of  the  church  fathers  revived  in  the  concrete  life  of  their  church.  At  the 
same  time,  they  had  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  new  scientific,  secularistic 
trends  in  human  life  and  culture.  Indeed,  while  they  pursued  their  studies  in  Germany, 
they  found  a  healthy  challenge  in  the  ideas  not  only  of  Harnack  but  also  of  many  other 
professors. 

In  a  series  of  nine  articles  written  for  Ararat  between  1901  and  1903,  Ter- 
Mkrtchian  borrowed  the  title  “The  Essence  of  Christianity”,  which  his  eminent 
teacher  Harnack  had  used  for  sixteen  lectures  given  in  1899-1900,  which  had  made  a 
great  impact  not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Harnack,  said 
Ter-Mkrtchian, 

addressed  himself  to  a  generation  of  young  people  who  stood  at  the  highest  level  of  con¬ 
temporary  civilization  and  are  entirely  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  their  century.  The  purpose 
of  Hamack’s  historical  investigation,  as  he  indicates  in  his  preface,  is  to  enable  people  “to 
capture  the  essential  and  the  permanent  in  the  [changeable  outward]  appearances”,  and  to 
see  that  Christianity,  whatever  directions  and  confessions  it  has  been  divided  into,  inwardly 
is  one  and  the  same  source  of  life  for  all  Christians. 

Without  necessarily  following  [Harnack]  step  by  step,  without  always  borrowing  his 
ideas,  but  only  by  dealing  with  the  same  issues  that  he  raises  and  relating  them  to  the 
understanding  of  my  readers,  I  also  will  try  to  show  in  this  series  of  articles  what  is  the 
essential  and  the  permanent  in  Christianity.  Afterwards,  if  time  permits,  I  will  show  in  what 
aspects  and  in  what  way  the  “essential  and  permanent”  is  expressed  in  our  present-day 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  what  new  aspects  have  to  come  forth  and  how  they  should  be  given 
shape,  so  that  the  essential  and  permanent  may  be  truly  expressed.14 

Ter-Mkrtchian  went  on  to  write  about  how  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  related  to  the  various  aspects  of  human  life  as  seen  in  the  Armenian  context. 
The  titles  of  his  articles  attest  eloquently  to  the  scope  of  his  effort:  “The  Gospel  and 
the  World”,  “The  Gospel  and  Poverty”,  “The  Gospel  and  Authority”,  “The  Gospel  and 
Civilization”  and  the  like. 

In  1947  Karekin  Hovsepian  published  a  collection  of  his  theological  and  herme¬ 
neutical  writings,  homilies  and  public  utterances  in  a  volume  entitled  Towards  Light 
and  Life.  The  selections  taken  from  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  (between  1897  and 
1916)  address  similar  issues,  using  a  similar  scientific  approach.  Again,  the  titles  are 
revealing:  “Christianity:  The  Way  to  Perfection”,  “The  Key  to  Life”,  “Science  and 
Church”,  “The  Ideal  for  the  Christian”,  “The  Calling  of  the  Church  under  the  Light  of 
History”. 

It  is  interesting  that  scholars  studying  the  lives  and  works  of  these  two  eminent 
figures  have  generally  focused  on  their  more  secular  fields  of  enquiry,  such  as  histori¬ 
ography  and  philology,  scarcely  ever  addressing  the  religious,  theological  and  ethical 
aspects  of  their  literary  legacy.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  warranted  to  say  that  the  German- 
educated  Armenian  clergy,  among  whom  Karapet  Ter-Mkrtchian  and  Karekin  Hovse¬ 
pian  were  the  two  most  outstanding,  inaugurated  a  new  kind  of  spiritual  reawakening 
in  their  church,  what  we  would  today  call  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  renewal 
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movement.  Unfortunately,  it  was  short-lived.  Its  pioneers  (to  use  the  words  of  Psalm 
23)  walked  neither  “in  green  pastures”  nor  “beside  still  waters”;  rather,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  opposition  and  indifference,  especially  from  the  traditionalist  sectors.  They  were 
generally  accused  of  having  been  so  deeply  influenced  by  German  Protestant  theolog¬ 
ical  thinking  that  they  had  betrayed  their  own  fathers’  legacy  and  the  orthodox  Arme¬ 
nian  tradition. 

Nevertheless,  their  impact  was  lasting.  Today,  in  these  years  of  freedom  for 
Armenia  and  at  this  crucial  moment  of  recovery  for  the  Armenian  church,  their  work 
has  become  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  new  generation  of  clergy  being  trained  at 
Holy  Etchmiadzin. 

The  challenge  of  secularism 

World  Christianity  today  faces  a  new  situation,  whose  effects  can  also  be  seen  in 
Armenia.  New  trends  of  theological  thinking  and  spiritual  life  have  arisen.  Innova¬ 
tions  in  science  and  technology  have  affected  not  only  the  material  but  also  the  spiri¬ 
tual,  ethical  and  social  realms.  Under  an  orientation  of  extreme  secularism,  novel 
codes  of  moral  behaviour  and  quests  of  the  spirit  have  emerged,  setting  a  new  agenda 
before  us,  both  in  our  own  churches  and  in  our  ecumenical  encounters.  The  churches 
are  once  more  being  challenged  to  look  afresh  at  their  own  self-understanding,  not 
only  in  the  context  of  various  contemporary  cultural  trends,  but  also  (and  more  impor¬ 
tantly)  in  light  of  the  gospel  and  the  authentic  tradition  of  the  church. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  also  passing  through  some  challenging  and  diffi¬ 
cult  times.  But  in  spite  of  the  inherent  difficulties,  we  have  been  commissioned  by 
our  Lord  to  pursue  fellowship:  not  merely  to  exchange  ideas,  but  to  share  our 
respective  traditions  and  experiences.  After  more  than  forty  years  of  personal 
involvement,  I  can  testify  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  realizing  a  common  calling 
among  the  churches,  cultivating  a  sense  of  openness  to  one  another  and  converging 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  day.  For  me  as  for  many  others,  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement  has  been  a  source  of  theological  and  spiritual  enrichment.  The  reali¬ 
ties  at  the  close  of  this  second  millennium  -  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
revival  throughout  Eastern  Europe  of  the  freedom  to  pursue  the  spiritual  life,  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  encounter  with  other  living  religions  -  have  only  served  to 
underscore  the  need  to  strengthen  and  deepen  our  ecumenical  commitment.  The 
time  for  polemics  is  over;  the  new  imperative  is  the  call  to  sincere  and  committed 
dialogue. 

I  have  lived  for  the  last  three  years  in  Armenia,  where  the  Armenian  church,  in  its 
new  context  as  a  free  and  independent  republic,  has  regained  the  freedom  to  preach 
and  serve  in  its  native  land.  Having  been  called  to  the  highest  and  heaviest  spiritual 
responsibility  of  my  church,  I  see  the  great  need  to  re-energize  its  apostolic  witness  at 
every  level.  My  people  are  just  emerging  from  a  seventy-year  period  under  an  aggres¬ 
sively  atheistic  regime,  which  made  every  effort  to  eliminate  religion  from  the  texture 
of  life.  This  could  not  help  leaving  a  strong  impression  on  our  people,  as  it  has  on  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  undergone  similar  ordeals.  But  today,  in  Armenia  and  Nagomo-Kara- 
bagh,  and  also  in  the  worldwide  Armenian  diaspora,  we  are  called  to  a  new  task.  It 
consists  in  reviving  “the  essential  and  the  permanent”  dimension  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
as  it  was  taught  by  our  church  fathers  and  as  it  was  lived  by  generations  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  who  responded  to  trial  and  tribulation  with  saintliness  and  faith. 
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A  very  serious  challenge  comes  to  us  from  the  prevailing  cultural  currents  of  the 
“post-modern”  movement  -  an  extreme  form  of  secularism,  one  might  say  -  which 
has  an  influence  even  in  a  country  like  Armenia.  Still,  a  popular  aspiration  to  spiritual 
values  is  clearly  evident.  Indeed,  the  people  are  in  dire  need  of  such  guidance.  We  can 
draw  inspiration  -  and  wisdom  -  from  the  gospel’s  depiction  of  a  similar  situation: 
“Then  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom,  and  curing  every  disease  and  every  sick¬ 
ness.  When  he  saw  the  crowds,  he  had  compassion  for  them,  because  they  were 
harassed  and  helpless,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Then  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
‘The  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  labourers  are  few;  therefore  ask  the  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest  to  send  out  labourers  into  his  harvest’”  (Matt.  9:35-39). 

This  situation  is  as  real  today  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  If  we  fail  to  respond  to  it 
properly  and  adequately,  we  will  have  missed  a  God-given  opportunity.  And  the  vac¬ 
uum  thus  created  will  surely  be  filled  by  elements  alien  or  even  opposed  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

In  this  urgent,  paramount  task,  the  Armenian  people  need  the  solidarity  of  their 
Christian  brothers  and  sisters  in  other  countries.  We  are  presently  engaged  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  next  generation  of  servants  -  clergy  and  laypeople,  men  and  women  alike  - 
who  will  carry  on  the  Christ-given  mandate  of  the  Armenian  church  and  make  it 
accessible  to  the  people.  In  short,  we  need  to  nurture  the  formation  of  a  generation 
that  can  revive  the  intellectual  spirit  and  moral  stature  of  such  figures  as  Karapet  Ter- 
Mkrtchian  and  Karekin  Havsopian.  What  better  way  to  initiate  this  than  to  renew  that 
productive  relationship  of  a  century  ago  between  our  church  in  Armenia  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant?  The  global  revolution  in  communica¬ 
tions  technology  can  certainly  aid  us  in  promoting  such  cooperation. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  all  this  will  depend  on  our  own  willingness,  and  the  sincer¬ 
ity  and  perseverance  of  our  ecumenical  commitment.  Our  past  experiences  should  not 
be  reduced  to  mere  remembrances  of  things  done.  Rather,  they  must  be  enlarged  into 
inspirations  for  things  to  be  done  -  to  be  done  with  a  common  determination  in  the 
present  and  with  a  vision  for  the  future,  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  our  respective 
churches,  and  for  the  cause  of  unity  with  the  church  of  Christ. 
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The  Language 
of  Church  and  World 

An  Adventure  of  Communication  or  Conflict? 

Athanasios  N.  Papathanasiou 


Studying  the  church  tradition  obliges  one  to  be  ready  for  many  surprises.  And  sur¬ 
prise  was  what  I  felt  recently  when  I  came  across  a  text  written  by  St  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  the  Theologian  in  the  4th  century:  ‘“Innovators’  is  what  the  unwise  call  the 
provident.”1 

This  statement  is  both  enigmatic  and  challenging.  It  poses  two  crucial  questions 
for  the  church:  “What  constitutes  an  innovation?”  and  “Who  is  an  innovator?”  Indeed, 
many  Orthodox  today  might  disagree  with  St  Gregory,  considering  innovation  an  act 
of  audacity  and  virtually  synonymous  with  secularization. 

While  this  danger  surely  does  exist,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  church 
itself  promises  the  world  an  all-embracing  innovation:  the  vision  that  the  entire  cre¬ 
ation  will  finally  become  new,  in  communion  with  God.  This  is  the  end  described  in 
Revelation  21:1-5.  The  consequence  of  this  vision  is  that  the  believer’s  life  is  not  a 
passive  expectation  of  the  end,  but  rather  a  participation  in  God’s  historical  work.  In 
other  words,  the  church  in  history  is  the  anticipation  and  laboratory  of  this  eschatolog¬ 
ical  end.  In  this  laboratory,  the  world  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  body  of  Christ. 

Innovation  and  doctrine 

A  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  church  in  history  is  the  way  it  has  formed  its 
own  dogmatic  formulas.  Very  soon  after  its  establishment  the  church  faced  the  danger 
of  heresies  and  misinterpretations  of  her  faith  and  experience.  One  truth  it  had  to 
defend  and  clarify  was  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance.  It  expressed  this  truth  using  the  Greek  term  homoousios  meaning  “consubstan- 
tial”.  Thus,  since  the  4th  century,  the  creed  recited  in  every  holy  liturgy  confesses:  “I 
believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ...,  of  one  being  [or  ‘substance’]  with  the  Father.”  For 
believers  today,  this  term  “consubstantial”  is  certainly  beyond  any  dispute,  and  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  summarizing  extended  chapters  of  doctrine.  However,  when  the  fathers  of  the 
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church  established  this  vital  term,  they  might  well  have  been  accused  of  innovation 
and  impiety!  For  this  dogmatic  term  (like  many  others,  such  as  “person”,  “incarna¬ 
tion”,  “energies”)  does  not  belong  to  the  biblical  glossary.  The  fathers,  in  other  words, 
seem  to  have  refused  to  express  the  dogma  in  the  language  of  the  holy  scripture  and  to 
have  adopted  instead  another  language.  What  had  actually  happened? 

By  the  4th  century  the  church  had  long  since  spread  beyond  its  Palestinian  cradle 
and  established  itself  throughout  the  Mediterranean.  Inevitably  it  came  face  to  face 
with  the  dominant  Graeco-Roman  culture  of  that  time  and  place.  This  culture  implied 
a  way  of  life,  a  mode  of  thinking  and  a  language  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish  cul¬ 
ture.  The  church  found  itself  before  a  crucial  dilemma,  which  is  first  evident  in  the 
conflict  whose  eventual  resolution  is  described  in  Acts  15: 1-29.  Either  it  would  remain 
restricted  to  the  Jewish  cultural  realities  or  it  would  open  itself  to  the  wider  world.  The 
church  chose  the  second  option,  addressing  itself  to  the  nations  and  using  their  lan¬ 
guages  and  ways  of  thinking. 

Far  from  being  a  routine  strategic  manoeuvre,  this  was  an  historical  decision 
which  stemmed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  church.  As  St  Maximus  the  Confessor  put 
it,  “Christ  wants  his  mysterious  incarnation  to  take  place  continuously  and  every- 
where.”~  Seen  in  this  perspective,  the  incarnation  is  not  an  event  locked  in  the  past,  but 
a  procedure  that  started  almost  2000  years  ago  and  continues  through  history,  mysti¬ 
cally  and  uninterruptedly.  In  order  to  save  the  world,  the  Son  of  God  assumed  human 
nature,  lived  in  a  certain  human  society,  spoke  the  language  of  his  contemporaries. 
Ever  since,  Christ  has  been  inconceivable  without  his  body,  the  church.  The  church  is 
the  continuation  of  the  incarnation  in  history:  it  is  not  a  spiritualistic  sect  indifferent  to 
the  external  world,  but  a  workshop  in  which  the  world  is  constantly  transformed  into 
flesh  of  Christ. 

To  understand  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  the  world,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  following  theological  parameters:  the  church  and  the  world  are  not  two  ontologi- 
cally  (that  is,  by  nature)  different  entities,  as  if  the  one  were  made  of  “holy”  material 
and  the  other  of  “evil”  material.  In  the  Christian  perspective,  the  whole  world  (without 
exception)  is  conceived  as  the  creation  of  God,  who  is  the  only  uncreated  being.  God 
brought  the  world  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  and  invited  it  to  become  participant  in 
his  own  immortal  and  loving  life.  That  means  that  the  final  goal  of  the  entire  world  is 
to  accept  this  invitation  willingly,  to  become  the  body  of  the  Son,  the  second  person  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  thus  by  free  will  to  enter  the  eternal  trinitarian  life.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  easy.  The  invitation  does  not  come  from  this  world  (cf.  John  15:14;  18:36), 
so  it  always  sounds  difficult,  and  the  world  always  wonders  who  can  accept  it  (John 
6:60).  The  human  response  to  this  divine  invitation  is  what  is  implied  by  the  Slavic 
term  podvig :  an  ascetical  achievement,  an  exploit,  the  adventure  of  freedom  in  his¬ 
tory.3 

Thus  we  can  say  that  the  church  is  that  part  of  the  world  which  has  already 
responded  to  the  divine  invitation.  The  other  part  of  the  world  is  still  resisting  this 
invitation  and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  church;  however,  it  is  neither  evil  by 
nature  nor  necessarily  alien  to  the  church.  The  opposition  between  the  church  and  the 
world  mentioned  in  Bible  (cf.  John  15:18-20;  16:33;  1  Cor.  3:19;  Gal.  6:14)  is  not 
based  on  nature,  but  on  choice  and  orientation.  This  is  why  the  church  never  ceases  to 
pray  for  the  life  of  the  entire  world  and  for  the  final  recapitulation  of  everything  in 
Christ.  This  is  what  we  hear  if  we  listen  attentively  to  the  holy  liturgy. 
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Moreover,  ecclesiastical  language  in  itself  is  always  an  invitation.  According  to 
the  Orthodox  tradition,  language  signals  to  the  human  being  realities  that  cannot  be 
limited  to  or  fully  described  in  words.4  Every  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  church  is  not 
only  a  declaration  of  the  truth,  but  also  an  invitation  to  a  free,  wholehearted,  personal 
encounter  with  the  Truth,  since  the  Truth  is  not  something ,  but  someone :  Christ  him¬ 
self  incarnate.  Theology  is  not  only  a  treatise  on  God  but  also  an  invitation  to  his  body. 

So,  until  the  end  of  history,  the  church  does  not  have  the  right  to  stop  inviting 
God’s  creation  to  communion  with  God.  The  discussion  between  the  church  and  the 
world  cannot  be  stopped.  No  one  may  put  an  end  before  the  final  end.  Seen  thus,  the 
message  of  the  church  always  remains  the  same,  but  every  language  is  welcomed  to 
become  its  flesh,  so  that  the  message  of  salvation  is  conceivable  in  every  society,  in 
every  nation,  in  every  epoch.  In  other  words,  the  task  of  the  church  is  not  to  remember 
Christmas,  but  to  be  Christmas  and  gradually  to  prepare  the  creation  for  the  final  res¬ 
urrection.  A  church  that  rejects  the  incamational  view  of  St  Maximus  cited  above  - 
that  is,  a  church  which  declines  to  speak  to  the  world  and  with  the  world  -  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  silent  church;  it  runs  the  risk  of  ceasing  to  be  church  at  all!  To  the  extent  that  the 
church  does  not  introduce  the  world  into  its  life-giving  body,  it  abandons  the  world  to 
the  realm  of  death.  It  is  as  if  a  local  church  were  to  refuse  to  accept  the  bread  of  the 
world  and  thus  finally  to  become  unable  to  prepare  the  holy  eucharist. 

The  language  of  the  past 

An  inherent  danger  in  this  process  is  that  a  local  church  may  be  stuck  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  past,  spoken  centuries  ago,  which  it  considers  to  be  the  language  of  God 
himself.  Such  a  church  does  become  an  “innovator”  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  term, 
because  it  is  turning  its  back  on  the  incamational  tradition  of  Orthodoxy.  Florovsky, 
for  example,  mentions  the  objection  voiced  by  the  Czarist  minister  of  education  A. 
Shishkov  to  those  who  attempted  to  translate  the  scripture  into  the  vernacular:  “How 
dare  they  alter  words  considered  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  God?”5  The  answer  to 
this  already  existed  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.  For  instance,  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
responding  to  the  claim  of  the  heretic  Eunomius  that  God  reveals  certain  words, 
argued  that  God  reveals  the  meanings  and  human  beings  invent  the  words.  “God’s 
voice”,  says  Gregory,  “is  neither  Hebrew,  nor  expressed  in  any  of  the  ways  known  to 
the  nations.”6 

While  human  languages  can  become  the  flesh  of  the  truth,  they  are  not  truth  of 
themselves.  This  is  what  the  great  Russian  missionary  Makarii  Glukharev  (1792- 
1847)  claimed,  concurring  with  St  Gregory:  “Will  the  Word  of  God  in  the  raiment  of 
Slavonic  letters  cease  to  be  God’s  Word  if  it  is  in  Russian  dress?”  This  was  also  the 
conviction  of  St  Nicodemus  of  the  Holy  Mountain  (c.  1749-1809),  who  faced  opposi¬ 
tion  when  he  prepared  a  publication  of  the  holy  canons  of  the  Orthodox  church, 
together  with  their  translation  from  the  ancient  into  the  vernacular  Greek.  Some 
churchmen  claimed  that  the  texts  of  the  church  should  not  be  translated,  because  they 
should  not  become  accessible  to  the  “vulgar  mob”.  This  very  characterization  “vulgar 
mob”  reveals  the  ecclesiological  base  of  the  debate.  One  must  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  one  considers  the  people  of  the  church  active  participants  and  real 
members  of  Christ’s  body,  or  something  else.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Neophytos 
defended  the  initiative  of  St  Nicodemus,  noting  that  if  his  opponents  were  correct  the 
canons  would  never  have  been  written  at  all,  since  their  original  language  was  the  ver- 
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nacular,  the  language  of  the  simple  people  at  the  time  they  were  written.  Finally, 
St  Nicodemus’s  work  gained  the  approval  of  the  patriarchal  synod.8 

Yet  none  of  these  steps  is  really  an  innovation.  Rather,  they  are  the  application  of 
the  church’s  criteria  at  different  moments  in  its  history.  The  apostle  Paul  said  that 
members  of  the  church  should  use  understandable  words,  so  that  everyone  might 
know  what  is  being  said:  the  major  task  of  Christians  is  to  instruct  others  and  to  con¬ 
struct  the  church  (1  Cor.  14:9-19).  And  the  construction  of  the  church  is  something 
quite  different  from  magic  ritual.  Magic  is  supposed  to  function  automatically,  regard¬ 
less  of  human  intentions  and  purposes.  But  church  membership  demands  conscious 
participation.  Neither  worship  nor  any  other  dimensions  of  ecclesiastical  life  should 
be  regarded  as  the  domain  of  agnosticism,  unconscious  romanticism  or  mindless 
instincts.  This  is  why  the  holy  liturgy  and  baptism  include  the  confession  of  faith.  The 
church  demands  that  its  members  be  aware  of  the  doctrine  and  confess  it  personally: 
‘7  believe...” . 

The  Orthodox  tradition  should  be  a  tradition  which  is  not  at  all  disturbed  or 
alarmed  by  the  multitude  of  languages,  whether  among  diverse  nations  or  among  his¬ 
torical  periods  within  the  same  nation.  The  Bible  says  that  in  the  beginning  “the  whole 
earth  had  one  language  and  the  same  words”  (Gen.  11:1).  When  the  people  attempted 
to  build  “a  tower  with  its  top  in  the  heavens”  (v.4),  their  relationship  with  God  was 
broken  and  their  relationship  with  one  another  as  well.  Their  common  language  was 
broken  into  numerous  different  languages,  and  the  human  race  was  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  linguistic  multiplicity  appears  as  a  consequence  of  sin.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  church  never  sought  to  go  back  and  impose  one  common  language  on  the 
nations  or  through  the  ages.  It  realistically  accepts  the  already  existing  post-Babel  lan¬ 
guages  and  tries  to  transform  them  into  new  flesh  of  the  truth.  This  is  what  happened  - 
in  opposition  to  Babel  -  at  Pentecost,  when  people  from  different  nations  heard  the 
apostles  declaring  the  wonders  of  God  in  each  one  of  their  own  languages  (Acts  2:4- 
6).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  opening  up  of  the  church  to  the  world,  so  that  “every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord”  (Phil.  2:1 1).  It  is  significant  to  read 
how  an  important  Christian  text  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
describes  the  presence  of  the  Christians  in  the  world.  The  church,  says  this  early 
Christian  writer,  is  certainly  something  new  to  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
a  sect  on  the  fringe  speaking  an  extra-terrestrial  jargon: 

The  difference  between  Christians  and  the  rest  of  humankind  is  not  a  matter  of  nationality 
or  language  or  customs.  Christians  do  not  live  apart  in  separate  cities  of  their  own,  speak 
any  special  dialect,  nor  practise  any  eccentric  way  of  life...  Nevertheless,  the  organization 
of  their  community  does  exhibit  some  features  that  are  remarkable  and  even  surprising... 
For  them,  any  foreign  country  is  a  motherland,  and  any  motherland  is  a  foreign  country.9 

St  John  Chrysostom  assures  us  that  it  is  no  shame  if  the  church  adopts  the  so- 
called  barbarian  languages.10  One  could  mention  numerous  historical  expressions  of 
this  attitude  -  for  example,  the  missionary  work  of  St  Innocent  Veniaminov  among  the 
tribes  of  Alaska  (1797-1879),  of  Nikolai  Ilminski  among  the  Tartars  (1822-91),  of  St 
Nikolai  Kassatkin  in  Japan  (1836-1912)."  But  a  debate  that  is  of  special  importance 
to  us  today  was  that  between  the  Western  clergy  and  St  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the  Slavs. 
The  Western  clergy  claimed  that  the  liturgy  should  be  performed  exclusively  in  the 
three  ancient  languages  -  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  -  in  which  Pontius  Pilate  ordered 
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the  inscription  on  the  cross  to  be  written:  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews” 
(John  19:19).  St  Cyril  thus  called  them  “Pilate’s  disciples”.  He  defended  not  only  the 
right  of  every  people  to  hear  and  speak,  but  also  the  right  of  God  to  reveal  himself  to 
everyone.12  If  Orthodox  Christians  today  tend  to  consider  one  language  as  “holy”  and 
the  rest  as  “profane”,  we  are  thus  turning  our  back  on  the  tradition  of  Orthodoxy  and 
espousing  the  opinion  of  the  Western  clergy  just  mentioned  (to  be  sure,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  adopted  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  at  least 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  as  the  Western  Protestant  churches  had  long 
before). 

The  challenge  today 

All  this  linguistic  sensitivity  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  translation  of  texts  from 
one  language  to  another.  Beyond  this,  it  has  to  do  with  the  very  construction  of  the 
church.  It  enables  a  local  church  to  be  truly  local  and  truly  church.  It  enables  it  to 
express  itself,  to  produce  its  own  texts,  to  transplant  the  Truth  into  a  new  field,  into  a 
new  cultural  context,  in  a  particular  civilization,  into  a  specific  society. 

Yet  worldwide  discussions  today  focus  on  globalization.  The  world  seems  to  be 
swept  up  by  the  dominant  model  of  modern  Western  civilization.  Some  people  believe 
that  the  strengthening  of  particular  local  cultures  is  the  only  hope  in  the  face  of  this 
massive  levelling.  Others  think  that  no  particular  culture  has  any  future. 

The  fact  is  that  today,  for  several  reasons,  two  languages  prevail.  On  the  one  hand 
is  English,  which  seems  to  have  become  universal.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  Internet 
and  virtual  reality,  which  seem  to  be  emerging  as  a  powerful  new  universal  language. 
Both  are  setting  the  parameters  for  the  global  communication  of  the  future.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  communication  offers  the  exciting  opportunity  of  instanta¬ 
neously  exchanging  messages  from  one  comer  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  At  the  same 
time,  it  promotes  a  questionable  ideal:  that  of  communication  without  real,  local  com¬ 
munity,  a  bodiless  contact.  Will  humankind  use  all  this  technology  only  as  an  effective 
instrument  that  facilitates  the  meeting  of  human  persons?  Or  will  it  lapse  into  a  sui 
generis  “spiritualistic”  way  of  life  which  does  not  care  for  human  community  at  all? 

These  are  challenges  for  the  church.  In  no  event  should  the  church  alienate  itself 
from  the  linguistic  treasures  gathered  through  the  ages.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  language  of  the  ecclesiastical  texts  is  of  vital  importance  for  serious  theological 
studies.  Nevertheless,  the  church  must  be  ready  at  the  same  time  to  give  its  witness 
adequately  in  new  and  perhaps  unforeseen  conditions.  Its  language  should  not  be  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  an  exhibit  in  a  museum  or  a  fossil.  Its  roots  lie  in  the  distant  past,  but  its 
branches  must  blossom  in  the  present  and  prepare  the  fruit  for  tomorrow. 

Life  in  this  world  has  never  been  easy.  Especially  when  we  are  trying  to  discern 
the  future,  the  feeling  that  knocks  at  the  door  of  our  soul  is  often  uncertainty,  if  not 
panic.  One  can  sympathize  with  this  anxiety,  but  one  must  not  be  led  to  predominantly 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  world.  The  Christian  task  to  speak  to  the  world  must  not 
degenerate  into  an  aggressive  verbalism  that  forces  its  way  into  the  ears  of  others, 
yearning  to  proselytize  them  even  at  the  expense  of  their  freedom.  Such  an  authoritar¬ 
ian  strategy  may  conform  to  the  standards  of  commercial  marketing  or  ideological 
imperialism,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  Christian  approach.  The  language  of  the  church 
must  always  be  an  invitation,  never  an  imposition.  It  must  contribute  to  a  dialogue,  not 
create  a  monologue.  We  must  remember  the  discussions  Jesus  had  with  Nicodemus 
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and  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  3:1-21;  4:1-30).  Christians  today  will  have  difficulty 
remaining  faithful  to  their  commitment  if  they  refuse  to  listen  humbly  to  the  agony, 
the  pain  and  the  questions  of  the  modern  world. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  it  will  help  us  greatly  if  we  bear  in  mind  an  essential 
characteristic  of  ecclesiastical  language:  it  is  not  a  voice  without  a  body.  The  church 
speaks  not  only  through  its  verbal  words  but  also  and  at  the  same  time  through  its  very 
existence.  What  counts  is  not  so  much  what  the  church  says  as  what  it  is:  a  living  body 
that  offers  new  answers  to  new  problems.  But  here  some  crucial  questions  arise.  Does 
the  body  of  the  church  today  indeed  live  as  a  body?  Do  the  Orthodox  churches  today 
really  function  as  communities?  Is  their  theology  bom  and  cultivated  in  these  commu¬ 
nities,  that  is,  the  parishes?  Does  theology  spring  from  a  common  experience  of  holy 
eucharist,  or  is  it  mainly  a  matter  of  individual  labour?  Are  the  local  Orthodox 
churches  able  to  communicate  with  the  modem  world  and  invite  it  to  the  body  of 
Christ?  Is  the  liturgical  life  in  the  parishes  accompanied  by  emphasis  on  catechesis,  an 
insistence  on  theological  criteria  and  freedom  in  discussion? 

The  words  of  Georges  Florovsky  perhaps  give  some  indication  of  the  direction  we 
need  to  follow  in  order  to  find  an  answer  to  these  questions: 

Orthodoxy  is  once  again  revealed  in  patristic  exegesis  as  a  conquering  power,  as  the  power 
giving  rebirth  and  affirmation  to  life,  not  only  as  a  way  station  for  tired  and  disillusioned 
souls;  not  only  as  the  end  but  as  the  beginning,  the  beginning  of  a  quest  and  creativity,  a 
“new  creature”.13 
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The  Ecumenical  Contribution  of  V.C.  Samuel 


V.C.  Samuel  of  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Church  in  India,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
86  on  18  November  1998,  was  an  outstanding  creative  theologian  and  ecumenically 
committed  church  historian. 

V.C.  Samuel  began  his  education  with  the  study  of  Syriac  at  the  Orthodox  monas¬ 
tery  of  Manjanikara,  where  he  later  taught  the  language.  Following  undergraduate 
studies  at  Union  Christian  College  in  Alwaye,  he  took  a  master’s  degree  in  philosophy 
at  Madras  Christian  College.  His  theological  education  was  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  and  at  the  divinity  school  of  Yale  University,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  doctoral  studies  in  1957.  Later  he  pursued  post-doctoral  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

His  doctoral  thesis  on  “The  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Christology  of  Severus 
of  Antioch”  was  basically  an  attempt  to  reappraise  the  pro-  and  anti-Chalcedonian 
positions  which  had  caused  so  much  division  and  bitterness  in  the  history  of  the 
church  -  a  reappraisal  that  could,  and  happily  did,  lead  to  movements  towards  unity 
and  reconciliation.  Thus  it  is  important  to  note  that  V.C.  Samuel  pursued  his  work, 
which  involved  a  detailed  and  persevering  investigation  of  source  material  in  original 
languages,  not  out  of  some  kind  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  because  of  the  insight  that 
interrogating  these  ancient  sources  could  cast  light  on  the  tangled  problems  of 
present-day  ecclesiology,  which  could  in  turn  have  consequences  for  the  wider  ecu¬ 
menical  movement. 

From  1968  to  1975,  V.C.  Samuel  served  as  dean  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Theological 
College  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  For  a  brief  period  he  had  worked  for  the  Christian 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Society.  He  served  as  a  professor  at  Serampore 
College,  at  the  United  Theological  College  in  Bangalore  (between  1960  and  1968  and 
again  in  1978-79)  and  at  the  Orthodox  Seminary  in  Kottayam,  where  he  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  ecumenical  enrichment  and  contemporary  scholarship  through  his  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Federated  Faculty  for  Research  in  Religion  and  Culture,  Kerala,  and  the 
St  Ephrem  Ecumenical  Research  Institute,  Kottayam. 

For  several  years  Fr  Samuel  was  a  member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  His  contributions  to  the  Roman  Catholic-Orthodox 
dialogue  were  ecumenically  significant,  and  his  sensitive  and  painstaking  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  dialogues  between  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  -  so  much  so  that  the  main  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  way  of  reconciliation  and  the  restoration  of  communion  was  “the  lifting  of 
the  anathemas  pronounced  by  one  side  against  those  regarded  as  saints  and  teachers 
by  the  other  side”!  At  informal  discussions  at  a  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa  in  1971  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  church  has  been  given  the  authority  “to  bind  and  to  loose”,  but  the 
loosing  may  be  accomplished  quietly,  unlike  the  binding. 

For  V.C.  Samuel,  the  recognition  that  Orthodox  theology  is  lived  out  in  the  liturgy 
involved  work  on  situating  the  liturgy  and  its  formation  in  their  historical  context,  a 
detailed  analysis  of  images  and  concepts  contained  in  it  and  an  interpretation  of  its 
transmission  and  use  in  varying  cultural  contexts. 

V.C.  Samuel  contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  scholarly  journals  in  both  India 
and  abroad.  He  also  published  several  books  in  English  and  Malayalam,  of  which  the 
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most  important  is  perhaps  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  Re-examined ,  published  in  the 
Indian  Theological  Library  series  in  1977.  Based  on  his  doctoral  dissertation,  it  incor¬ 
porated  the  findings  of  his  subsequent  meticulous  research  on  primary  source  material 
and  also  addressed  the  christological  task  of  the  church  in  India. 

The  lifelong  work  of  V.C.  Samuel  makes  it  possible,  in  the  words  of  German  theo¬ 
logian  Dietrich  Ritschl,  for  theology  in  the  East  and  the  West  “to  revisit  genuine  incar¬ 
nation  theologies  of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  centuries  in  order  to  equip  itself  with 
powerful  instruments  for  overcoming  dualistic  concepts  in  cosmology,  anthropology 
and  in  political  ethics”  (in  Jesudas  Athyal,  ed.,  Keeping  Hope  Alive,  Madras,  Academy 
of  Indian  Christian  Theology  and  Church  Administration,  1993,  p.68). 

Does  Chalcedon  Divide  or  Unite?  was  the  title  of  a  book  published  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  1981.  The  question  is  largely  rhetorical.  The  differences 
between  the  Alexandrine  and  Antiochene  understandings  of  the  person  of  Christ  were 
highlighted  at  the  council  in  the  year  45 1 .  Those  who  accepted  its  formulations  were 
further  united  because  of  the  council,  as  were  those  who  rejected  them.  In  the  process 
the  church  became  tragically  divided.  The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  reassuring:  Towards 
Convergence  in  Orthodox  Christology.  That  convergence  has  steadily  grown,  and  the 
churches  of  the  West  and  the  East  are  leaving  behind  them  fifteen  centuries  of  theolog¬ 
ical  name-calling  and  pointless  misunderstandings  which  were  in  fact  often  caused,  as 
V.C.  Samuel  showed  magisterially,  by  terminological  confusion. 

V.C.  Samuel  was  never  content  to  let  dominant  paradigms  remain  unchallenged. 
He  passionately  challenged  Western  insensitivity  in  labelling  the  churches  of  the  Syr¬ 
ian  tradition  as  “Monophysite”.  For  him  such  terminological  assumptions,  which 
could  not  be  sustained  by  an  analysis  of  the  sources,  were  not  only  theologically  and 
practically  indefensible  but  also  reflected  an  arrogant  bias  on  the  part  of  Western  his¬ 
toriography,  which  tends  to  impose  its  own  categories  on  movements  which  lie  out¬ 
side  its  control. 

Theologians  tend  quite  often  to  be  competitive,  and  to  advertise  themselves  and 
their  ecumenical  achievements.  V.C.  Samuel,  by  contrast,  was  singularly  self-effacing. 
His  ecumenical  commitment  had  a  contextual  dimension:  it  was  never  “for  export 
only”.  We  thank  God  for  his  life  of  sustained  scholarship,  and  his  unfailing  humility. 

J.  Jayakiran  Sebastian  and  T.K.  Thomas 

J.  Jayakiran  Sebastian,  who  was  a  doctoral  student  of  the  late  V.C.  Samuel,  is  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  theology  and  ethics  at  United  Theological  College,  Bangalore.  T.K.  Thomas  concluded  his 
long  ecumenical  career  by  serving  as  publications  editor  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  from  1982  to 
1991 
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Being  Together  under 
the  Cross  in  Africa 

Message  from  the  Eighth  Assembly 
of  the  WCC,  Harare,  December  1998 


“Blessed  is  our  God  always,  now  and  forever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen.” 

Called  by  the  drums  of  Africa  we  gathered  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  over  three  hundred  churches  at  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  We  greet  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  world  who 
share  and  rejoice  with  us  in  the  life  and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  World  Council  of  Churches  began  its  journey  of  faith  with  the 
assembly  in  Amsterdam  and  clearly  affirmed,  “We  intend  to  stay  together”.  Our  pil¬ 
grimage  through  Evanston,  New  Delhi,  Uppsala,  Nairobi,  Vancouver  and  Canberra 
has  led  us  to  rejoice  in  the  hope,  mission,  vision,  freedom,  life  and  renewal  that  God 
gives. 

The  theme  of  this  assembly,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”,  is  an  invitation  to 
look  again  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith  and  life  as  churches,  finding  there  the 
hope  that  will  draw  us  on.  In  this  our  jubilee  year  we  proclaim  good  news  to  the  poor, 
release  to  the  captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  and 
the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favour. 

Meeting  in  joyful  assembly,  we  invite  one  another  and  the  whole  church  to  jour¬ 
ney  towards  visible  unity,  which  is  God’s  gift  and  call  to  us.  We  have  found  that  Christ 
is  both  the  centre  of  our  unity  and  our  living  water  of  life.  We  confess  that  we  have 
often  turned  away  from  God’s  purposes  and  from  serving  God’s  reign.  For  this  we 
grieve  and  repent. 

The  life  of  the  assembly  has  revolved  around  worship,  prayer  and  Bible  study.  At 
the  centre  of  the  place  of  worship  has  stood  a  great  carved  cross  with  the  continent  of 
Africa  at  its  heart.  It  is  indeed  part  of  the  joy  of  this  assembly  that  we  are  in  Africa. 
Here  we  experienced  the  life,  growth  and  vitality  of  faith  in  local  congregations.  We 
rejoiced  in  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  God’s  creation.  We  remembered  that  it  was  to 
Africa  that  the  holy  family  with  the  infant  Jesus  came  as  refugees,  and  today  Africa 
like  every  other  continent  is  a  place  where  many  people  are  displaced,  homeless  and 
refugees. 

Drawn  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  we  have  been  reminded  that  the  cross  is  the  most 
holy  ground  before  which  the  very  sandals  of  God  are  removed.  We  have  seen  all 
around  us  the  suffering  and  pain  of  humankind.  We  encountered  the  alarming  problems 
of  poverty,  unemployment  and  homelessness  which  are  here  as  they  are  everywhere. 
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We  have  heard  of  the  devastating  effects  of  globalization  and  structural  adjustments  as 
those  who  are  weak  and  powerless  find  themselves  becoming  increasingly  “invisible”. 
We  have  listened  as  our  sisters  and  brothers  have  shared  with  us  the  grim  reality  of  the 
debt  crisis  in  the  developing  world.  We  call  for  the  cancellation  of  debt  in  a  manner 
which  benefits  the  poor  and  marginalized  and  respects  their  human  rights. 

We  have  longed  to  touch  those  suffering  from  HIV/AIDS.  We  have  stood  along¬ 
side  our  brothers  and  sisters  with  disabilities,  who  bring  a  gift  to  those  who  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  relating  to  them.  We  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  among 
us,  claiming  the  place  that  is  theirs  by  right.  We  have  heard  from  women,  children, 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  whose  lives  have  been  ravaged  by  violence.  We  have 
been  challenged  to  express  our  solidarity  with  them,  and  to  commit  ourselves  to  over¬ 
come  violence  and  to  promote  the  full  human  dignity  of  all.  By  going  to  those  at  the 
periphery  God  causes  commotion,  making  this  periphery  the  centre.  As  churches,  we 
are  called  to  make  these  sons  and  daughters  of  God  truly  visible. 

With  the  symbol  of  life-giving  water,  we  marked  the  completion  of  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Decade  of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women,  listening  to  the  all-too-often 
painful  reality  revealed  in  the  Living  Letter  and  hearing  the  call  that  solidarity  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  accountability.  As  it  flows  on  parched  ground,  water  is  essential  to  life.  Jesus 
offered  to  the  woman  at  the  well  the  living  water,  the  healing  and  new  life  she  so  des¬ 
perately  needed.  The  call  of  God  was  presented  again  and  again  in  the  use  of  water. 
We  were  invited  to  drink  the  water  of  salvation,  and  to  affirm  our  unity  with  all  those 
incorporated  into  Christ.  We  were  called  to  help  and  comfort  the  lonely,  the  bereaved, 
orphans  and  the  destitute,  and  to  keep  thirsting  until  the  wounds  of  the  world  are 
healed. 

We  have  wrestled  with  how  we  might  foster  greater  participation  at  every  level  of 
the  ecumenical  movement,  and  the  way  in  which  decision-making  can  reflect  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  those  coming  from  many  and  varied  traditions  and  cultures. 
We  celebrated  the  leadership  shown  by  young  people  which  has  been  so  apparent  in 
the  life  of  this  assembly.  We  urge  the  churches  to  ensure  space  for  the  involvement  of 
young  people  in  every  aspect  of  the  life  and  ministries  of  the  church. 

Drawn  together  by  God’s  love,  we  have  sought  to  understand  more  what  it  is  to  be 
together.  We  have  explored  how  we  understand  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  ways  in  which  God  has  called  us  to  look  forward  together.  We  have  rejoiced  in  the 
developing  koinonia  (communion)  between  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
we  affirm  once  again  that  God  has  called  us  to  continue  to  grow  in  that  communion 
together,  that  it  may  be  truly  visible.  We  rejoice  in  signs  of  this  growth  such  as  the 
hope  for  a  common  date  of  Easter. 

We  have  also  experienced  the  pain  brought  by  our  remaining  divisions,  as 
revealed  in  our  inability  to  share  one  eucharist.  But  we  were  constantly  reminded  that 
what  unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  divides  us.  Christian  remembering  is  not  centred 
on  our  divided  memory  but  rather  on  the  saving  events  of  the  birth,  life,  death  and  res¬ 
urrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  reason,  to  remember  together  as  Christians  is  an 
essential  part  of  turning  to  God,  so  that  we  may  rejoice  in  hope.  It  is  as  we  turn  to  God 
and  see  in  the  other  the  face  of  God  that  we  know  and  see  who  we  are.  This  is  the  heart 
of  a  truly  ecumenical  spirituality. 

We  sought  to  allow  open  space  for  one  another,  and  to  create  space  for  those  who 
are  failing  to  connect  with  each  other  in  a  divided  world.  In  the  assembly,  a  wide 
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range  of  concerns  and  commitments  came  together,  providing  an  opportunity  to  real¬ 
ize  how  the  Spirit  leads  the  community  of  faith  far  beyond  any  individual  horizon.  We 
experienced  the  richness  of  God,  and  of  the  various  ways  we  can  respond  to  a  world 
which  encompasses  peoples  of  many  living  faiths.  We  claim  religious  freedom  as  a 
fundamental  human  right. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  began  its  journey  in  faith  with  the  determination 
to  stay  together.  We  experienced  this  same  determination  in  Harare,  even  when  we 
were  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  we  faced.  As  churches  long  committed  to  staying 
together,  we  now  commit  ourselves  to  being  together  in  a  continuing  growth  towards 
visible  unity  -  not  only  in  assemblies  and  ecumenical  gatherings  but  each  in  every 
place.  It  is  this  being  together  that  all  ecumenical  work  at  every  level  must  serve.  The 
mission  to  which  God  calls  the  church  in  the  service  of  God’s  reign  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  call  to  be  one.  In  Harare  we  saw  once  again  the  immensity  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  which  God  invites  us  to  share.  In  this  mission  we  who  are  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  are  challenged  to  work  for  reconciliation 
and  peace  with  justice  among  those  tom  apart  by  violence  and  war. 

From  this  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  we  share  with  you, 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  a  message  of  hope.  The  God  who  has  called  us  together  will 
bring  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  things  in  Christ.  The  jubilee  which  has  begun  among 
us  is  sent  to  you,  to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  the  entire  creation.  As  we  have  turned 
once  again  to  God,  we  have  been  able  to  rejoice  in  hope.  We  invite  you  to  share  with 
us  the  vision  which  we  have  been  able  to  express  together  and  which,  we  pray,  will 
become  part  of  a  common  life  and  witness: 


We  long  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
affirming  the  gifts  of  all, 

young  and  old,  women  and  men,  lay  and  ordained. 

We  expect  the  healing  of  human  community, 
the  wholeness  of  God’s  entire  creation. 

We  trust  in  the  liberating  power  of  forgiveness, 
transforming  enmity  into  friendship 
and  breaking  the  spiral  of  violence. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a  church 
that  will  reach  out  to  everyone, 

sharing,  caring,  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God’s  redemption, 
a  sign  of  the  kingdom  and  a  servant  of  the  world. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a  church, 

the  people  of  God  on  the  way  together, 

confronting  all  divisions  of  race,  gender,  age  or  culture, 

striving  to  realize  justice  and  peace, 

upholding  the  integrity  of  creation. 
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We  journey  together  as  a  people  with  resurrection  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  exclusion  and  despair, 

we  embrace,  in  joy  and  hope,  the  promise  of  life  in  all  its  fullness. 

We  journey  together  as  a  people  of  prayer. 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  loss  of  identity, 
we  discern  signs  of  God’s  purpose  being  fulfilled 
and  expect  the  coming  of  God’s  reign. 


i 
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Report  of  the  Moderator 

to  the  WCC’s  eighth  assembly,  Harare, 

3-14  December  1998 

Aram  I 


1.  As  we  meet  today  as  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  my 
mind  goes  back  to  the  second  assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Evanston,  in  1954.  Meeting  at 
a  time  of  fear  and  despair,  and  confrontation  between  East  and  West,  the  assembly 
made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  churches  and  the  world  “to  turn  from  our  ways  to  God’s 
way”  and  “rejoice  in  hope”.1 

These  words  are  more  than  appropriate  44  years  later  at  this  critical  point  of  his¬ 
tory  as  we  come  together  under  darker  clouds  of  uncertainty  and  hopelessness,  in  a 
world  threatened  ecologically,  spiritually  and  morally,  to  challenge  the  churches  and 
the  world  to  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”. 

2.  Unprecedented  and  far-reaching  changes  have  marked  the  history  of  human¬ 
kind  since  we  met  in  Canberra  (1991).  Ideologies  have  collapsed,  barriers  have  been 
destroyed,  apartheid  has  almost  disappeared.  Yet,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  not  ush¬ 
ered  in  a  new  era  of  justice,  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  world  remains  broken, 
divided,  threatened.  These  radical  and  rapid  changes  and  the  emergence  of  complex 
realities  have  had  direct  repercussions  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  churches,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  and  the  work  of  the  WCC. 

3.  In  fact,  the  period  extending  from  Canberra  to  Harare  has  been  marked  for  the 
Council  by  a  number  of  significant  programmatic  achievements,  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  membership  of  the  Council,  acute  financial  instability  and  multiple  and 
diverse  challenges  coming  from  the  churches  and  societies.  In  spite  of  enormous  and 
unpredictable  difficulties  the  Council  has  carried  out  its  work  with  a  profound  sense  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  within  the  mandate  given  by  the  Canberra  assembly. 
Before  I  turn  to  the  actual  work  of  the  Council,  I  invite  you  all  to  remember,  in  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer,  the  “great  cloud  of  witnesses”  who,  coming  from  different 
churches  and  regions,  brought  their  important  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  ecu¬ 
menical  values  and  goals.  These  ecumenical  witnesses  will  always  remain  with  us  in 
our  common  ecumenical  pilgrimage.  The  work  of  the  Council  is  an  indivisible  whole 
to  which  each  person  or  body  brings  active  participation  and  makes  a  specific  input. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  vice-moderators  and  myself,  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  to  the  former  general  secretary,  Dr  Emilio  Cas- 
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tro,  to  the  present  general  secretary,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser,  to  all  members  of  the  outgoing 
central  and  executive  committees,  to  commissions,  committees,  working  groups  and 
Council  staff  who  have  significantly  contributed  to  the  implementation  of  pro¬ 
grammes  and  policies  set  by  the  Canberra  assembly. 

4.  The  central  committee  has  been  the  magnet  around  which  the  Council’s  life  and 
programmatic  activities  are  organized  and  developed.  Since  Canberra,  the  central 
committee  has  met  five  times.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings,  each  of  which  had  a 
flavour  of  its  own,  was  excellent  and  participation  was  serious.  The  WCC  is  a  council 
of  churches.  The  member  churches,  through  their  delegates,  elected  us  to  implement 
their  decisions.  The  Council’s  role  is  to  be  the  churches’  servant.  Therefore,  the 
assembly  is  the  proper  context  in  which  to  give  account  of  our  work  and  to  analyze  the 
Council’s  stewardship.  In  fact,  our  long  and  complex  journey  from  Canberra  to  Harare 
cannot  be  condensed  in  a  brief  moderator’s  report.  The  report  From  Canberra  to 
Harare  and  the  Assembly  Workbook  provide  a  full  and  illustrated  account  and  a  help¬ 
ful  overview  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Council  over  the  past  seven  years. 
Through  an  intensive  process  of  hearings  as  well  as  through  the  Padare  you  will  be 
given  ample  opportunity  in  these  days  to  assess  the  Council’s  work  in  all  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  aspects  and  manifestations. 

5.  My  report  will  be  composed  of  two  parts.  In  part  I,  I  will  evaluate  critically  the 
programmatic  work  of  the  Council  by  highlighting  some  key  areas  of  involvement, 
indicating  the  emerging  trends,  and  spelling  out  their  impact  on  member  churches.  In 
part  II,  I  will  discuss  the  significance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
WCC,  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  I 
will  attempt  to  bring  into  focus  some  of  the  challenges  and  perspectives  emerging 
from  these  two  jubilees  for  the  life  of  our  churches  and  for  the  future  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement.  And,  as  a  conclusion,  I  will  share  with  you  a  few  personal  thoughts 
pertaining  to  the  theme  of  this  assembly  to  discern  our  ecumenical  journey. 


I 

6.  The  process  that  came  to  be  known  as  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  WCC”  (CUV),  embarked  upon  in  1989,  became  the  major  initiative  of 
the  period  under  consideration.  It  led  the  Council  into  two  comprehensive  processes 
of  internal  restructuring  and  programmatic  prioritization.  The  first  restructuring  took 
place  in  1991,  right  after  Canberra,  and  divided  the  programmatic  work  of  the  WCC 
into  four  units:  Unity  and  Renewal;  Churches  in  Mission  -  Health,  Education  and 
Witness;  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation;  and  Sharing  and  Service.  For  historical  and 
methodological  reasons  each  unit  divided  into  what  were  variously  called  teams, 
streams  or  desks.  Units  were  urged  to  work  in  a  collaborative  and  integrated  fashion 
while  maintaining  their  specificities.  Almost  six  years  of  full  experimentation  and 
concrete  experience  revealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  structure  in  light  of  the  major 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  This  reality,  combined  with  a 
significant  drop  in  the  Council’s  income,  led  the  WCC  to  a  second  restructuring 
within  the  process  of  the  CUV.  At  its  last  meeting  in  1997  the  central  committee 
endorsed  the  proposed  structural  changes,  together  with  constitutional  amendments, 
for  the  assembly’s  approval.  It  is  important  to  note  that  one  basic  question  motivated 
both  these  attempts  at  internal  restructuring:  How  can  the  WCC  as  an  instrument  of 
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the  ecumenical  movement  best  serve  the  churches  in  their  continuous  search  for  visi¬ 
ble  unity  and  in  their  common  witness  in  a  rapidly  changing  world?  This  same  con¬ 
cern  has  also  determined,  sustained  and  oriented  the  programmatic  work  of  the 
Council. 

Towards  a  fuller  and  more  visible  koinonia  * 

7.  The  search  for  fuller  and  visible  unity  remains  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  a  major  goal  for  the  WCC.  At  Canberra,  the  assembly  adopted  a  state¬ 
ment  describing  the  unity  of  the  church  as  koinonia  which  is  God’s  gift  and  calling, 
and  considering  the  church  as  the  foretaste  of  this  koinonia  with  God  and  with  one 
another.  The  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela, 
1993)  explored  the  meaning  and  implications  of  koinonia  for  the  life  and  work  of  the 
church,  focusing  on  “koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness”.  The  conference,  which  drew 
participants  from  every  continent  and  ecclesial  tradition  and  which  had  been  prepared 
through  a  series  of  regional  consultations  on  the  theme,  also  explored  steps  towards 

*  the  visible  expression  of  koinonia  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  identified  the  theologi¬ 
cal  and  practical  implications  of  living  in  communion. 

8.  In  the  light  of  the  search  to  manifest  a  fuller  and  more  visible  koinonia,  Faith 
and  Order  prepared  a  convergence  document  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church”.  This  issue  is  fundamental,  for  our  differences  in  this  area  hinder  the  growth 
towards  a  more  visible  koinonia.  This  document  explores  further  the  understanding  of 
koinonia,  which  means  “to  have  part  in”,  “to  participate”,  “to  act  together”  and  “to  be 
in  a  contractual  relationship  involving  obligations  of  mutual  accountability”.2  In  the 
future,  Faith  and  Order  should  explore  how  to  engage  the  churches  in  work  that  draws 
more  on  contextual  as  well  as  confessional  expressions  of  what  it  means  to  be  church. 
Furthermore,  we  are  responsible  for  strengthening  each  other  as  we  seek  to  be  faithful 
to  the  gospel  in  diverse  situations.  The  understanding,  as  developed  in  the  CUV  docu¬ 
ment,  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches,  is  an  invitation  to  the  member  churches 
to  manifest  such  solidarity  and  accountability. 

9.  But  how  do  the  churches  understand  the  gospel  and  articulate  it?  Different 
emphases,  which  have  sometimes  alienated  one  tradition  from  another,  are  in  part 
derived  from  different  ways  of  reading  the  gospel  and  the  history  of  the  church.  In 
struggling  for  a  fuller  and  more  visible  koinonia,  it  has  been  important  to  seek  conver¬ 
gence  in  methods  of  interpretation,  including  contextual  methods  of  understanding 
and  articulating  the  Christian  faith.  The  search  for  fuller  koinonia  also  requires  an 
appreciation  of  the  structure,  meaning  and  symbols  of  worship.  In  fact,  during  this 
period  Faith  and  Order  has  reflected,  with  liturgists,  on  the  basic  patterns  of  worship 
(both  eucharistic  and  non-eucharistic)  which  are  shared  by  an  increasing  number  of 
churches  today,  on  the  issues  involved  in  inculturation  of  worship  in  local  contexts, 
and  on  the  ethical  implications  of  worship,  especially  baptism.  This  work  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  diverse  Christian  traditions  recognize  one  another’s  worship  as  an  authen¬ 
tic  and  faithful  expression  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  triune  God. 

10.  As  the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  affirmed,  there  can  be  no 
concern  for  the  unity  of  the  church  which  does  not  take  engagement  in  the  struggles  of 
the  world  seriously.  Faith  and  Order  in  conjunction  with  Unit  III  has  explored, 
through  the  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  study  process,  the  implications  of  koinonia  for 
engagement  in  issues  of  social  ethics.  I  believe  that  such  commitment  is  intrinsic  to 
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the  life  of  the  church.  Applying  our  faith  to  crucial  issues  facing  humanity  and  the 
world  today  is  not  an  optional  “extra”  for  the  churches,  but  a  matter  of  faithfulness  to 
the  gospel.  And  as  Christ  calls  us  to  be  one,  he  calls  us  to  a  common  engagement  in 
the  ethical,  social  and  economic  issues  of  today.  This  common  engagement  is  not 
always  clear  or  comfortable;  it  may  offend  sensitivities  and  create  tensions,  and  test 
our  resolve  “to  stay  together”.  Thus  “a  costly  unity  requires  a  costly  commitment  to 
one  another”.3  This  calls  the  churches  to  mutual  trust  and  accountability.  Koinonia 
must  be  undergirded  and  strengthened  by  an  ecumenical  spirituality  that  affirms  the 
centrality  of  praying  with  and  for  each  other,  embracing  each  other  even  in  our  differ¬ 
ences.  This  ecumenical  spirituality,  which  the  Council  has  started  to  explore,  must  be 
further  developed. 

Ecumenism  and  proselytism  cannot  co-exist 

1 1 .  Through  the  years,  the  Council  has  repeatedly  spelled  out  the  intrinsic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  mission  and  unity,  witness  and  ecumenism.  It  is  a  matter  of  utmost 
gravity  for  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  WCC  that  proselytism  continues  to  be  a 
painful  reality  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  Ecumenism  and  proselytism  cannot  co-exist. 
Proselytism  is  not  only  a  counter-witness,  it  is  a  negation  of  fundamental  theological 
and  missiological  convictions. 

12.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  situation  produced  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
former  USSR  countries  following  the  collapse  of  communism  has  become  particu¬ 
larly  urgent  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  all  major  ecumenical  meetings  since 
1989,  we  have  been  reminded  that  the  new  freedom  for  churches  to  express  and 
develop  their  witness  openly  not  only  presented  unforeseen  opportunities  to  the  local 
churches,  but  also  to  scores  of  foreign  mission  groups  and  sects  directing  competitive 
missionary  activities  at  people  already  belonging  to  one  of  the  churches  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  re-emergence  of  tension  between  the  Orthodox  churches  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  concerning  the  Eastern  rite  Catholic  churches  is  another  case  in 
point.  So  the  question  of  how  to  reconcile  our  history  and  overcome  mutual  ignorance 
and  distrust  has  also  become  a  fundamental  ecumenical  concern  in  our  time.  Though 
the  situation  of  Eastern  Europe  is  particular,  it  is  by  no  means  unique.  Recent  years 
have  seen  an  increase  of  aggressive  evangelism  and  competition  in  mission  in  an 
almost  free-market  spirit  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world  as  well.  We  can  be  grateful 
for  the  regeneration  of  mission  in  numerous  local  contexts,  yet  we  cannot  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  the  damage  inflicted  to  the  unity  of  Christ’s  church  by  different  expressions  of 
proselytism. 

13.  In  the  face  of  a  myriad  of  new  and  complex  situations  and  complaints,  the 
Council  organized  fact-finding  team  visits  to  Eastern  Europe  and  held  a  major  consul¬ 
tation  on  Uniatism  in  Geneva.  The  central  committee  in  1991,  in  its  turn,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  issue  of  proselytism  and  common  witness  be  studied  further.  Unit  II 
embarked  on  a  broad  consultative  study  process  that  incorporated  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  (JWG)  and  involved  churches,  mission  agencies,  the  evangeli¬ 
cal,  Pentecostal  and  charismatic  constituencies,  theologians,  missiologists  and  local 
congregations.  New  impulses  were  given  to  this  study  effort  by  the  conference  on 
world  mission  and  evangelism  (Salvador,  Brazil,  1996),  and  the  CUV  process.  This 
led  to  the  formulation  of  a  statement  called  “Towards  Common  Witness:  A  Call  to 
Adopt  Responsible  Relationships  in  Mission  and  to  Renounce  Proselytism”.  This  doc- 
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ument,  adopted  by  the  central  committee  in  1997,  while  recognizing  the  facilitating 
role  of  the  WCC,  places  the  main  responsibility  for  implementation  with  the  churches 
themselves. 

14.  An  analysis  of  these  questions  affecting  our  common  life  reminds  us  that  one 
of  the  principal  unfinished  tasks  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is,  in  fact,  ecumenical 
education  at  all  levels.  The  Ecumenical  Theological  Education  (ETE)  programme  of 
the  Council  has  done  significant  work  in  this  respect.  Not  only  should  ecumenical  for¬ 
mation  and  learning  and  love  and  respect  for  othen  churches  become  new  priorities  for 
the  member  churches;  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  churches  disseminate,  discuss, 
own  and  uphold  the  statements  on  the  urgency  of  common  witness  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  WCC.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  to  encourage  the  churches  to  do  an 
audit  on  their  degree  of  knowledge  of  and  commitment  to  the  principles  and  guide¬ 
lines  they  subscribe  to  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 

Pluralism:  a  new  context  for  Christian  education 

15.  Another  pressing  issue  that  requires  a  concerted  ecumenical  response  is  the 
reality  of  pluralism.  Around  the  world,  local  Christian  communities  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  neighbours  of  other  faiths,  cultural  traditions,  ideological  persuasions, 
or  no  faith  at  all.  For  some  churches,  pluralism  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon, 
brought  about  mainly  through  migration  and  refugee  situations.  Others,  for  whom 
interfaith  co-existence  has  been  a  fact  of  their  life  for  centuries,  are  experiencing  new 
tensions  due  both  to  shifts  in  the  balance  of  power  among  the  religious  groups  and  to 
the  rise  of  fundamentalism. 

16.  The  reality  of  pluralism  and  the  challenges  it  presents  to  the  task  of  Christian 
education  need  to  be  raised  up  for  priority  attention  by  the  Council  and  the  churches. 
How  can  the  churches,  through  processes  of  learning  and  formation,  more  fully 
express  God’s  reconciliation  and  inclusiveness  in  the  context  of  pluralistic  societies? 
How  can  local  congregations  be  helped  to  overcome  fears  and  prejudices  that  lead  to 
the  exclusion  of  strangers?  How  can  Christians  be  assisted  in  learning  about  the  faith 
traditions  of  their  neighbours  in  an  attitude  of  respect  and  openness?  What  resources 
are  available  for  improved  interfaith  relationships? 

In  this  context  the  Christian  formation  of  the  laity  remains  a  continuing  priority 
for  the  churches.  In  fact,  the  church  is  the  people  of  God,  the  community  of  men  and 
women.  The  churches  must  develop  people-oriented  educational  methodologies  by 
which  the  local  congregation  is  engaged  in  a  learning  process  in  its  contextual  setting. 

17.  During  this  period,  the  Council,  through  Unit  I’s  Inclusive  Community 
stream,  and  Unit  II’s  Gospel  and  Cultures  study,  Education,  and  Urban  Rural  Mission 
programmes,  took  a  leading  role  in  stimulating  reflection  and  sharing  on  some  of 
these  questions  and  in  encouraging  practical  collaboration  among  people  of  different 
faiths.  In  a  focused  way,  it  promoted  fresh  approaches  to  Christian  education  in  a  plu¬ 
ralist  context  through  a  programme  that  developed  along  two  lines:  one  addressed 
Sunday  school  teachers,  teachers  of  religion  in  schools,  educators  of  adults,  parish 
workers,  curriculum  writers  and  seminary  teachers;  the  other  addressed  women  spe¬ 
cializing  in  various  aspects  of  women’s  work,  professional  women,  and  housewives 
living  in  inter-religious  contexts.  Fruitful  work  was  done  in  a  global  seminar  held  in 
Salatiga,  Indonesia,  to  develop  a  basic  educational  resource  for  learning  how  to  live  as 
Christians  in  community  with  people  of  other  faiths.  A  ground-breaking  meeting  was 
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also  held  in  Tashkent,  where  Christian  and  Muslim  religious  leaders  came  together  for 
the  first  time,  to  discuss  ways  of  learning  about  each  other’s  faith  and  to  set  up  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  education  and  training.  The  important  task  of  creating  opportunities  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  grow  in  conviviality  through  sharing  in  day-to-day  situations  and  developing 
inter-religious  educational  models  and  approaches  lies  ahead. 


Contextual  mission 

18.  Churches  everywhere  are  called  to  witness  to  the  gospel  in  ways  that  are 
authentic,  both  in  the  sense  of  being  faithful  to  what  God  has  done  in  Christ  and  of 
being  rooted  within  local  culture.  In  recent  decades  the  plea  for  authenticity  and  rele¬ 
vance  in  mission  has  been  voiced  with  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  ecumenical  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  Vancouver  assembly  asked  the  WCC  to  help  member  churches  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  evangelism  and  culture  in  respect  of 
both  the  contextual  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  all  cultures  and  the  transforming 
power  of  the  gospel  in  any  culture.  Canberra  strongly  affirmed  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  must  become  incarnate  in  every  culture,  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  churches 
to  recognize  how  cultures  themselves  nourish  and  enrich  the  gospel. 

19.  In  the  past  seven  years,  the  Council  has  made  deliberate  efforts  to  encourage 
reflection  and  action  in  the  direction  of  contextual  mission,  understood  both  as 
authentic  inculturation  and  contextual  proclamation.  A  number  of  regionally  based 
consultations  on  contextual  mission  and  evangelism  have  been  held.  These  meetings 
were  important  occasions  for  discerning  the  context,  and  examining  the  motives,  con¬ 
tent  and  methods  of  mission  and  evangelism  in  cultures.  Solidarity  with  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  struggles  of  poor  and  excluded  communities  for  justice  and  fullness  of  life 
have  long  been  understood  as  central  to  the  mission  of  the  churches.  This  work  has 
been  developed  and  sustained  through  URM. 

20.  The  Gospel  and  Cultures  study  and  the  focus  it  provided  for  the  conference 
on  world  mission  and  evangelism  assisted  the  churches  to  witness  more  authentically 
within  their  cultures.  This  study,  undertaken  by  churches,  ecumenical  agencies,  spe¬ 
cial  groups,  theological  institutions  and  interested  individuals  in  over  sixty  countries, 
shed  new  light  on  the  dynamic  and  creative  inter-relationship  between  the  gospel  and 
cultures  and  offered  both  valuable  critiques  and  important  affirmations  for  the  con¬ 
textual  mission  of  the  churches.  Where  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiently  profound 
interaction  between  the  gospel  and  local  cultures,  churches  are  being  challenged  to 
take  steps  to  embody  the  gospel  more  deeply.  In  situations  where  the  voice  of  the 
gospel  has  been  muffled  through  powerful  forces,  or  where  it  has  lived  too  cosily 
with  rampant  individualism  and  consumerist  values,  or  where  the  gospel  has  been 
relegated  to  the  private  spheres  of  life,  the  churches  are  urged  to  recover  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Christian  message.  In  fact,  the  Gospel  and  Cultures  study  has  helped  us 
not  only  to  focus  on  the  symbols  and  values  of  our  cultures  in  relation  to  the  gospel, 
but  to  examine  the  structural  realities  in  cultures  that  suppress  and  deny  the  presence 
of  the  gospel.  We  have  been  powerfully  reminded  that  the  forces  of  racism,  social, 
economic  and  political  marginalization  and  the  destructive  repercussions  of  global¬ 
ization  need  to  be  countered  with  the  churches’  resolute  witness  to  the  liberating 
news  of  God’s  inclusive  and  reconciling  love  for  all  people  and  the  whole  of  creation. 
I  believe  that  globalization,  contextualization  and  pluralism  with  all  their  implica- 
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tions  for  mission  and  evangelism  must  continue  to  be  seriously  studied  in  the  coming 
years. 

Towards  a  holistic  healing  ministry 

21.  Churches  recognize  that  they  are  called  by  God,  through  the  example  of  their 
Lord  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  healing  communities  and  to  be 
involved  in  the  ministry  of  healing.  In  a  world  that  is  marked  by  brokenness  through 
war,  injustice,  poverty,  exclusion  and  ill  health,  they  are  gifted  with  the  possibility  of 
finding  healing,  forgiveness  and  wholeness  and  to  bring  these  gifts  to  bear  in  society. 
This  calling  is  becoming  increasingly  acute  in  the  present  circumstances,  as  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  people  due  to  violence  or  injustice  continues  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
environmental  degradation  destroys  the  quality  of  life,  and  the  combination  of  a  mar¬ 
ket-driven  economy  and  the  abandonment  of  health  as  a  priority  of  public  interest 
threatens  the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  human  community.  Through  its  pro¬ 
gramme  CMC-Churches’  Action  for  Heath ,  the  Council  has  carried  out  the  specific 
mandate  of  equipping,  strengthening  and  enabling  the  churches  to  participate  fully  in 
this  ministry  of  healing.  Key  to  carrying  out  this  mandate  has  been  the  basic  convic¬ 
tion  that  spirituality,  theology  and  ethics,  justice  and  advocacy,  human  rights  and  the 
perspectives  of  women  and  vulnerable  groups,  empowerment  and  capacity-building 
are  interlinked.  During  this  period,  highly  significant  work  has  been  accomplished 
through  seminars,  such  as  the  one  on  “Medicine  and  Theology:  Can  They  Get 
Together?”,  a  series  of  workshops  on  community-based  approaches  and  on  health  and 
healing  in  cultural  contexts,  and  special  meetings  in  which  specific  issues  such  as 
human  rights  and  the  vulnerable  situation  of  women  were  taken  up. 

22.  The  Council  made  additional  efforts  to  foster  collaboration  among  churches, 
address  the  question  of  human-resource  development,  advocate  church  perspectives  in 
global  forums  dealing  with  health,  analyze  factors  that  make  the  operation  of  church- 
related  health  facilities  sustainable,  and  communicate  perspectives  on  the  nature  of  the 
churches’  ministry  of  health  and  healing.  The  Council’s  three-year,  broadly  based 
study  conducted  on  HIV/AIDS  grappled  seriously  with  illness  and  health,  brokenness 
and  healing  in  a  holistic  way.  In  response  to  the  churches’  appeal  for  assistance  in 
addressing  the  pain,  fear  and  ignorance  associated  with  AIDS,  a  specially  convened 
consultative  group  designed  a  process  that  engaged  the  areas  of  theology  and  ethics, 
pastoral  care  and  the  church  as  a  healing  community,  and  justice  and  human  rights  in 
specific  yet  inter-related  ways.  Building  on  existing  work  carried  out  by  the  churches 
and  relationships  already  established  in  the  regions  and  with  expert  bodies,  the  study 
process  culminated  in  the  production  of  an  extremely  valuable  and  timely  resource  for 
the  churches  called  Facing  AIDS:  The  Challenge,  the  Churches'  Response ,  and  a 
statement  on  AIDS;  this  resource  was  adopted  by  the  central  committee  in  1996. 
Appropriation  of  this  work  continues  as  churches,  agencies  and  networks  discuss, 
translate,  adapt  and  critique  its  findings.  The  WCC’s  work  on  the  healing  ministry  of 
the  church  is  comprehensive  and  inter-related.  The  churches  are  challenged  to  bring 
the  full  range  of  their  resources  to  bear  on  human  brokenness,  as  a  sign  of  God’s 
desired  fullness  of  life  for  all.  While  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  to  conduct  pro¬ 
grammes  in  this  area  in  the  same  style  as  in  the  past,  the  healing  ministry  of  the 
church,  as  an  essential  dimension  of  the  churches’  missionary  calling,  should  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  foci  of  the  Council’s  work. 
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A  Decade  that  generated  dignity  and  justice 

23.  The  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  was 
launched  in  1988.  This  ten-year  period  was  intended  to  give  the  churches  a  space  and 
a  time  to  translate  the  commitments  that  have  been  made  to  women,  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  into  concrete  action.  The  scope  of  the  Decade  has 
been  wide  enough  to  encompass  the  concerns  and  issues  of  each  church  within  its  own 
life  and  in  its  own  context.  The  focus  has  been  on  the  local  and  national  church,  in 
order  to  make  each  church,  and  indeed  each  congregation,  into  a  truly  inclusive  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  churches  have  not  been  as  responsive  as  was  hoped. 
There  have,  however,  been  some  important  signposts  of  visible  solidarity  actions  of 
the  churches  along  the  way.  We  have  witnessed  some  remarkable  changes  in  the  last 
ten  years.  While  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
Decade,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Decade  did  contribute  to  the  churches’  impulse  to 
act.  In  fact,  the  proactive  role  of  the  churches  in  calling  for  changes,  the  growing  par¬ 
ticipation  of  women  in  all  spheres  and  at  all  levels  of  church  and  community  life, 
including  the  decision-making,  the  reactivating  of  women’s  associations  to  deal  with 
issues  related  to  social  and  economic  justice,  increasing  concern  for  violence  against 
women,  and  emerging  similar  initiatives  and  actions  in  many  churches  and  societies 
are,  indeed,  concrete  expressions  of  the  impact  that  the  Decade  made  on  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  churches. 

24.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ecumenical  teams  that  visited  the  member 
churches  during  the  mid-point  of  the  Decade  have  identified,  among  many  others,  the 
following  facts: 

a)  Women  all  over  the  world  have  grasped  the  Decade  as  an  opportunity  to 
become  more  organized  in  linking  with  each  other  ecumenically  within  countries  and 
across  the  world.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  growing  sense  of  global  solidarity 
among  women. 

b)  The  mid-Decade  team  visits  provided  an  opportunity  for  women  to  speak  out 
on  issues  of  deep  concern  to  them.  Four  issues  have  received  special  attention  in  this 
process:  (1)  continuing  barriers  to  women’s  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  churches;  (2)  the  global  economic  crisis  and  its  grave  impact  on  the  life  of  women; 
(3)  violence  against  women,  and  the  growing  consciousness  that  this  issue  demands 
the  serious  and  active  attention  of  the  churches;  (4)  racism  and  xenophobia  that  are 
tearing  our  societies  apart  and  the  effect  this  has  had  on  the  lives  of  women. 

c)  Often  issues  related  to  women  have  been  divisive  and  have  even  threatened  to 
tear  the  ecumenical  movement  and  churches  apart.  Too  often,  when  women  speak  up 
their  voices  are  viewed  as  being  confrontational  or  as  a  demand  for  token  representa¬ 
tion  in  power  positions.  A  reading  of  women’s  participation  in  the  church  reveals  in 
fact  that  women  are  crying  for  a  more  responsive  church,  and  a  participatory  and 
inclusive  community.4 

25.  The  women  viewed  the  Decade  as  a  space  in  which  the  churches  could  wel¬ 
come  the  contributions  and  gifts  of  women.  But  have  the  churches  really  heard  this 
plea?  The  WCC  has  invested  an  enormous  amount  of  staff  and  financial  resources  in 
the  Decade  project.  What  has  been  its  value  to  the  churches  and  to  the  ecumenical 
movement?  Despite  the  gains  of  the  Decade  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  women 
have  not  yet  been  fully  accepted  and  integrated  into  the  work  and  life  of  the  churches. 
What  the  Decade  has  achieved  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  process.  This  assembly 
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will  discuss  a  statement  on  the  Decade  and  will  definitely  call  the  churches  to  take  the 
matters  emerging  from  the  Decade  seriously  and  responsibly  in  the  future. 

For  an  integrated  youth  engagement 

26.  The  integration  of  youth  and  its  concerns  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council 
has  been  a  permanent  trend  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  fifth 
assembly  gave  voice  to  this  concern  by  stating:  “Youth  work  must  have  a  somewhat 
autonomous  character,  structurally  located  in  one  particular  programme  unit,  but  relat¬ 
ing  to  all  units  so  as  to  bring  the  presence  of  youth  fully  into  the  life  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.”5  Since  then  the  Council’s  Youth  office  has  been  located  in  a  unit  while  its 
mandate  was  to  ensure  that  the  youth  work  permeate  all  aspects  of  the  Council’s  pro¬ 
grammes,  the  objective  being  to  overcome  the  temptation  of  placing  the  concerns  of 
the  youth  “on  a  separate  island”. 

27.  The  internship  programme  has  proved  to  be  a  bridge  between  the  Youth  team 
and  the  hosting  unit/programme  where  the  intern  was  placed.  It  has  helped  the  differ¬ 
ent  hosting  units  to  discover  and  integrate  the  resources  of  young  people  into  their 
work,  as  well  as  training  young  people  and  developing  their  skills,  which  in  turn 
makes  them  ecumenical  catalysts  at  their  local/national  level. 

The  Gospel  and  Cultures  study  involved  close  cooperation  and  cross-unit  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  Gospel  and  Culture  stream  and  the  Youth  team  over  a  two-year 
period.  Youth  were  integrated  into  this  process  by  participating  in:  (a)  an  international 
planning  group  and  two  workshops  designed  specifically  for  young  people;  (b)  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  Gospel  and  Cultures  drafting  group  which  linked  the  separate  youth 
events  and  the  overall  Gospel  and  Cultures  process;  (c)  the  youth  pre-conference 
meeting  held  prior  to  the  conference  on  world  mission  and  evangelism;  this  meeting 
brought  together  many  of  the  youth  involved  in  the  process  and  maximized  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  conference. 

28.  The  recent  past  has  shown  that  whenever  the  youth  team  has  cooperated  with 
other  teams  (Women,  PCR,  ECOS,  CCIA)  the  experience  has  proved  to  be  meaning¬ 
ful  for  everyone  involved  and  their  respective  constituencies.  A  particular  reference 
should  be  made  in  this  respect  to  the  Faith  and  Order  work  with  “younger  theolo¬ 
gians”,  a  relationship  that  should  be  encouraged  in  the  coming  years.  Following  the 
recommendation  of  Canberra,  the  Council  committed  itself  to  integrating  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  youth  into  the  entire  work  of  the  Council.  A  critical  evaluation  of  the  work  of 
the  units  reveals  that  this  mandate  was  not  implemented  fully,  except  in  Unit  III,  the 
administrative  home  for  the  Youth  office.  This  anomaly  ought  to  be  redressed  in  future 
to  enable  the  youth  to  enrich  the  ecumenical  movement  more  fully.  The  Council  needs 
to  take  this  responsibility  seriously  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  generation  of  ecumenically 
minded  and  committed  young  people  in  the  churches.  We  need  to  work  together  with 
the  youth  in  order  to  create  new  vocations.  Only  through  integrating  the  young  people 
into  the  ecumenical  journey  will  we  establish  a  creative  and  meaningful  interaction 
that  may  bridge  the  expectations  of  the  youth  with  the  emerging  new  ecumenical 
vision. 

Sustainable  creation  through  sustainable  society 

29.  The  Canberra  assembly  was  marked  by  a  new  awareness  of  the  suffering  of 
God’s  creation.  The  Seoul  world  convocation  on  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of 
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Creation”  (1990)  had  already  called  the  churches  to  a  renewed  relationship  with  God’s 
creation.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Earth  Summit  raised  hopes  that  sustainable  development 
could  foster  international  cooperation  and  give  humankind  a  new  sense  of  direction. 
The  UN  Earth  Summit  review  last  year,  however,  revealed  a  lack  of  progress  in 
addressing  issues  of  poverty,  consumption  and  ecological  destruction.  The  state  of  the 
global  environment  has  not  improved  since  1992;  rather,  it  has  been  characterized  by 
rising  levels  of  toxic  pollution,  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  solid  waste.  Non-renew¬ 
able  resources  are  still  being  used  at  clearly  unsustainable  levels.  New  developments 
in  biotechnology  and  genetic  engineering  add  another  dimension  to  the  concern  for 
God’s  creation.  Opening  up  new  markets  for  transnational  corporations  and  biotech¬ 
nological  issues  are  high  on  the  agenda  of  international  trade  negotiations  and  agree¬ 
ments;  these  activities  often  weaken  farmers’  and  Indigenous  Peoples’  rights.  Clearly, 
the  relationship  of  globalization  and  trade  to  human  development  and  the  environment 
is  a  very  important  cross-cutting  issue  for  sustainability  and  for  the  attempt  to  promote 
just  and  sustainable  communities. 

30.  The  Council’s  work  on  both  theology  of  life  and  climate  change  has  deepened 
our  understanding  of  the  link  between  the  sustainability  of  God’s  creation  and  the 
quest  for  a  just  and  sustainable  society.  Churches  and  individual  Christians  play 
important  roles  in  nurturing  this  link,  celebrating  God’s  gift  of  life  and  rediscovering 
our  rich  faith  resources  for  responsible  stewardship.  Lessons  learned  between  Can¬ 
berra  and  Harare  were  summarized  in  the  statement  of  the  WCC’s  delegation  to  the 
fifth  session  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  in  1997:  “In  our 
work,  we  are  regularly  questioning  the  term  sustainable  development...  Our  vision  of  a 
just  and  moral  economy  places  on  us  the  responsibility  to  build  and  nurture  economies 
that  put  people  and  the  environment  first...  We  speak  increasingly  of  ‘sustainable  com¬ 
munity’  because  it  implies  the  nurturing  of  equitable  relationships  both  within  the 
human  family  and  also  between  humans  and  the  rest  of  the  ecological  community,  in 
other  words,  justice  within  the  whole  of  God’s  creation.”6  In  fact,  the  vision  of  the 
Ecumenical  Earth  that  the  Council  started  to  explore  through  the  Theology  of  Life  pro¬ 
gramme  can  become  a  vital  contribution  to  the  future  of  life  on  earth. 

Overcoming  violence  through  justice  and  peace 

3 1 .  Despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  war  itself  has  not  gone  away.  Traditional  wars 
between  states  have  largely  been  replaced,  as  the  main  source  of  global  instability,  by 
long-term  and  low-intensity  wars  within  states.  These  violent  conflicts  are  often  based 
on  bitter  ethnic  and  religious  divisions.  The  violence  has  also  moved  from  the  battle¬ 
field  to  our  streets,  our  communities,  our  homes  and  into  our  families.  Violence  is 
nothing  new  to  humankind.  What  is  new  in  our  century  is  its  nature  and  scope.  People 
are  suffering  worldwide  from  structural  violence.  The  image  of  violence  permeates  all 
sectors  of  life  including  the  creation.  The  use  of  violence  has  imbedded  itself  in  the 
global  culture.  The  20th  century  is  marked  by  the  spreading  of  this  “culture  of  vio¬ 
lence”.  People  are  bound  together  across  political  and  social  barriers  more  by  fear  and 
their  common  experience  of  violence  than  by  their  mutual  hopes  and  aspirations. 

32.  The  churches’  response  to  the  question  of  violence  has  been  with  the  WCC 
since  its  inception.  This  is  evident  in  the  statement  of  the  inaugural  assembly.  “War  as 
a  method  of  settling  disputes  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  part  which  war  plays  in  our  present  international  life  is  a  sin 
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against  God  and  a  degradation  of  man.”7  There  has  always  been  hope  that  with  the 
churches’  growing  together  in  unity,  religion  would  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  waging 
of  war.  Building  this  strong  unity  remains  a  crucial  challenge  for  the  ecumenical 
movement.  In  1994  the  central  committee  established  a  Programme  to  Overcome  Vio¬ 
lence  (POV).  The  purpose  of  this  programme  was  to  challenge  the  global  culture  of 
violence  and  to  transform  it  into  a  culture  of  just  peace.  This  was  a  courageous  step  in 
the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

33.  The  conciliar  process  for  JPIC  provided  the  framework  within  which  the 
POV  was  formed.  Seoul  saw  “the  concretization  of  the  act  of  covenanting  for  JPIC  in 
the  commitment  to  a  culture  of  active  nonviolence  which  is  life-promoting  and  is  not 
a  withdrawal  from  situations  of  violence  and  oppression  but  is  a  way  to  work  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberation”.8  The  POV  has  built  on  the  following  insights,  developed 
throughout  the  last  fifty  years:  (a)  peace  and  justice  are  inseparably  related;  (b)  under 
conditions  of  the  nuclear  threat,  war  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  means 
of  interstate  politics  and  conflict  resolution;  (c)  we  are  called  to  seek  every  possible 
means  of  establishing  justice,  achieving  peace  and  solving  conflicts  by  active  non¬ 
violence. 

34.  As  a  way  of  giving  the  POV  a  sharper  focus,  the  central  committee  in  1996 
launched  the  Peace  to  the  City  campaign.  The  campaign  broke  new  ground  for  the 
WCC.  It  forged  active  partnerships  with  groups  (Christian,  interfaith,  secular)  that 
were  not  part  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  but  that  were  engaged  in  activities  of 
peace-building  and  limiting  or  overcoming  violence.  While  many  people  are  still 
under  the  spell  of  fatalism  and  resignation,  and  others  resort  to  violent  ways  of  resolv¬ 
ing  conflicts  and  can  see  no  escape  from  the  culture  of  violence,  this  campaign  has 
been  a  sign  of  hope,  a  hope  not  based  on  proclamation  but  rooted  in  the  living  exam¬ 
ple  of  human  communities.  In  the  face  of  the  all-pervasive  presence  of  violence  in  the 
life  of  human  societies,  and  with  the  Council’s  limited  resources,  the  POV  undoubt¬ 
edly  must  remain  one  of  the  most  ambitious  undertakings  of  the  WCC  in  the  period  to 
come. 

Sharing  and  acting  together 

35.  Theological  reflections  on  diakonia  have,  in  the  last  four  decades,  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  binding  together  faith  and  order/mission  and  evangelism  concerns. 
Radical  changes  in  the  life  of  the  churches  and  societies,  and  emerging  new  realities 
have  led  the  Council  to  a  holistic  and  integrated  approach  to  diakonia.  The  nature  and 
goal  of  diakonia  have  been  redefined  and  new  models  and  methods  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  The  last  period  was  marked  by  significant  developments  in  the  Council’s  theol¬ 
ogy  and  praxis  of  diakonia. 

From  interchurch  aid  to  sharing  and  acting  together 

36.  Sharing  resources  is  not  just  a  new  name  for  diakonia.  It  indicates  a  major 
shift  from  the  model  of  donor  and  receiver  to  partners.  In  fact,  partnership  has 
remained  at  the  heart  of  the  Council’s  initiatives  and  programmatic  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  whole  area  of  diakonia.  Unit  IV  has  constantly  and  carefully  reviewed  and 
updated  resource-sharing  in  its  institutional  and  functional  aspects  and  contextual  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  round-table  system  has  been  strongly  reaffirmed  by  ecumenical  networks 
as  an  important  mechanism.  Certainly  there  are  some  cases  where  the  system  has  not 
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functioned  well,  but  on  the  whole  the  round  table  has  provided  an  ecumenical  meeting 
place  where  common  reflection,  analysis,  joint  decision-making  and  mutual  account¬ 
ability  has  been  possible.  In  the  same  way,  regional  groups  have  met  every  year  to 
provide  a  platform  for  partners  in  the  regions  to  reflect  together  on  the  priorities  and 
strategies  for  ecumenical  diakonia.  These  groups  have  been  formative  in  initiating  dia¬ 
logue  between  partners  around  the  issues  of  sharing. 

37.  The  Council  has  sought  in  this  period  to  analyze  critically  the  quality  of  ecu¬ 
menical  response  in  emergency  situations.  It  has  broadened  the  scope  of  emergency 
response  so  that  aid  to  victims  has  come  to  be  linked  to  a  longer  term  strategic  strug¬ 
gle  for  justice.  This  goal  has  guided  the  Council’s  diakonia  in  the  most  complex  situa¬ 
tions.  Rwanda  and  Yugoslavia  are  concrete  examples  of  a  comprehensive  ecumenical 
response  to  complex  emergencies.  We  learned  from  these  situations  that  an  integrated 
and  comprehensive  approach  cannot  mean  that  everyone  involved  does  everything.  It 
means  that  we  need  meticulous  coordination  to  enable  all  involved  to  play  their  own 
part.  Achieving  such  a  high  level  of  coordination  was  the  purpose  behind  the  major 
internal  management  exercise  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Geneva-based 
emergency  response  team,  Action  by  Churches  Together  (ACT)  owned  jointly  by  the 
WCC  and  the  Lutheran  World  Service.  ACT  is  an  expression  of  growing  together  in 
partnership.  Many  churches  and  ecumenical  partners  consider  it  a  good  model  of  joint 
venture. 

Towards  multi-dimensional  and  multi-centred  diakonia 

38.  Sharing  and  acting  together  implies  consistent  and  organized  efforts  aimed  at 
capacity-building  and  empowerment  on  the  local  level.  This  ministry  of  accompani¬ 
ment  has  become  integral  to  the  Council’s  diakonia  of  sharing  and  acting  together. 
Women,  children,  the  indebted,  the  uprooted  and  the  marginalized  were  the  target 
groups  of  this  type  of  diaconal  service.  The  central  committee  adopted  a  new  policy 
statement  on  uprooted  people  in  September  1995.  This  statement  recognizes  the  com¬ 
mon  predicament  facing  refugees,  migrants  and  internally  displaced  people.  It  urges 
churches  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  and  complex  circumstances  which 
are  forcing  people  into  this  situation  and  to  revisit  the  biblical  principles  which  stress 
such  values  as  hospitality,  inclusion  and  dignity  towards  the  stranger  in  our  midst.  The 
central  committee  also  called  the  churches  to  mark  the  year  1997  as  the  ecumenical 
year  of  churches  in  solidarity  with  the  uprooted. 

39.  In  1996  the  central  committee  resolved  to  continue  supporting  advocacy  work 
and  networking  for  the  rights  of  children  with  the  direct  involvement  of  children’s 
organizations  around  the  world.  The  WCC  did  not  plan  to  contribute  more  aid  supply 
to  child  victims,  since  many  organizations  exist  worldwide  for  this  purpose.  The 
Council’s  role  was  once  again  to  exploit  the  networking  capability  of  member 
churches,  locally  based  and  globally  connected. 

One  of  the  root  causes  of  poverty  is  the  debt  burden.  In  1997,  concern  over  this 
issue  caused  the  central  committee  to  call  the  member  churches  to  deepen  their 
involvement  in  debt-cancellation  campaigns.  The  concern  of  the  Council  on  the  debt 
question  arose  from  the  knowledge  that  more  and  more  people  are  joining  the  margin¬ 
alized  and  excluded  because  debt  payments  are  squeezing  national  infrastructures. 
This  assembly  will  discuss  the  question  of  debt  and  will  make  a  statement  on  this  per¬ 
tinent  matter. 
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Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

40.  The  Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (RCC)  continued  to  build  their 
ecumenical  relations  and  collaboration  and  reconfirmed  their  commitment  to  the  one 
ecumenical  movement.  The  papal  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint ,  emphasizing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church’s  “irrevocable  commitment”  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  “an 
organic  part  of  her  life  and  work”,  should  be  considered  as  a  milestone  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Structured  around  the  key  notion  of  “dialogue”, 
the  encyclical  foresees  and  encourages  a  “continuing  and  deepening  dialogue”,  which 
can  only  be  conceived  as  a  “dialogue  of  consciences”  and  a  “dialogue  of  conversion”. 
Particularly  significant  for  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  encyclical 
spelled  out  the  significance  of  Faith  and  Order,  recognized  that  “the  ministry  of  unity 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome...  constitutes  a  difficulty  for  most  other  Christians”  and  invited 
“church  leaders  and  their  theologians”  to  “a  patient  dialogue”  concerning  the  “exer¬ 
cise  of  this  necessary  ministry”.  Together  with  the  encyclical,  two  other  authoritative 
documents  have  articulated  the  theological  foundations  and  pastoral  directions  for  the 
ecumenical  involvement  of  the  RCC  and  its  relations  with  other  churches  and  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations.  These  documents  are  the  Directory  for  the  Application  and 
Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecumenism  (1993)  and  the  Ecumenical  Dimension  in  the 
Formation  of  Those  Engaged  in  Pastoral  Work  (1997).  Although  these  documents 
address  the  internal  ecumenical  life  of  the  RCC,  their  potential  impact  transcend  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  are  sources  of  inspiration  for  the  whole  ecumenical 
community.  One  of  the  most  significant  responses  to  the  CUV  process  was  that  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU),  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  response  affirms,  in  the  light  of  the  papal  encyclical  Ut 
Unum  Sint,  the  common  ground  of  ecumenism,  based  in  the  “one  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment”,  the  common  vision  which  holds  together  the  churches’  faith,  life  and  witness, 
and  the  common  calling  which  is  built  on  the  real  though  imperfect  koinonia  between 
the  churches.  The  concluding  remarks  of  the  response  highlight  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
mon  journey  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  a  sustained  collaboration  between  the  RCC  and 
the  WCC:  “The  ecumenical  understanding  and  commitment  of  the  RCC  is,  in  general, 
coherent  with  the  present  affirmations  of  the  WCC  member  churches  and  of  the  WCC 
as  they  are  expressed  in  the  proposed  Vision  statement.” 

41.  Against  this  background  of  positive  developments  and  with  a  clear  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  constructive  dialogue,  the  Joint  Working  Group  (JWG)  offered  its  seventh 
report  as  an  account  of  fruitful  relationships  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  WCC.  Hence  various  forms  of  collaboration  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  WCC,  as  well  as  within  the  broader  perspective  of  the  one  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment,  are  reported.  The  JWG  also  put  forward  for  further  consideration  three  study 
documents,  particularly  significant  for  the  present  ecumenical  debate:  (a)  “Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Formation:  Ecumenical  Reflections  and  Suggestions”,  (b)  “The  Challenge  of  Pros- 
elytism  and  the  Calling  to  Common  Witness”,  and  (c)  “The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on 
Moral  Issues:  Potential  Sources  of  Common  Witness  or  Division”. 

42.  Our  collaboration  with  the  RCC  through  the  JWG,  Faith  and  Order,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  otherwise  has  been  significantly 
enhanced  in  the  last  seven  years.  There  remains  a  number  of  issues  that  must  be 
addressed  more  deeply  and  comprehensively,  such  as  the  nature,  purpose  and  methods 
of  dialogue,  the  nature  and  structure  of  “authority”  and  “teaching  authority”  in  the 
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church,  the  relationship  between  the  church  as  “local”  and  “universal”,  the  importance 
of  regional  and  national  ecumenical  instruments,  etc.  I  strongly  believe  that  as  we  are 
preparing  to  enter  a  particularly  significant  period  in  the  life  of  the  WCC,  a  period 
during  which  fundamental  questions  raised  by  a  number  of  ecumenical  partners,  not 
least  by  the  Orthodox  churches,  will  be  on  our  agenda,  it  will  be  important  on  the  one 
hand  to  build  on  the  experience  of  previous  discussions  within  the  framework  of  the 
JWG  and,  on  the  other,  to  attempt  to  find  together  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
even  more  appropriate  ways  of  deepening  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  collabora¬ 
tion. 

Towards  financial  stability 

43.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  Council  has  suffered  serious  financial  upheav¬ 
als.  In  fact,  recent  changes  in  the  economic  environment  -  the  recession  in  Europe, 
globalization  and  market  liberalization  trends  -  have  deeply  affected  the  financial  con¬ 
text  in  which  the  Council  has  to  operate  today.  Not  only  have  some  of  our  traditional 
sources  of  income  drastically  shrunk,  but  new  regulations  placed  on  “non-profit”  orga¬ 
nizations,  restrictive  funding  conditions  and  increasingly  stringent  reporting  require¬ 
ments  have  all  contributed  to  a  more  difficult  working  environment  for  the  Council 
and  its  staff. 

The  Council  has  been  given  ample  notice  from  its  traditional  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  European  partners  that  past  levels  of  activity  funding  could  not  be  sustained  in  the 
future.  In  response  to  this  situation  and  based  on  the  assessment  of  our  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Council  must  concentrate  its  efforts  in  three  specific  areas:  first,  it  must 
develop  its  investment  and  real  estate  revenues  as  a  way  to  decrease  its  dependence  on 
outside  contributions  from  traditional  partners,  who  are  subject  to  some  of  the  same 
financial  constraints  as  the  Council  itself.  Second,  it  must  diversify  the  geographical 
sourcing  of  its  income,  actively  seek  to  reaffirm  its  links  with  long-standing  ecumeni¬ 
cal  partners  in  North  America  and  explore  higher  levels  of  income  from  churches  and 
other  partners  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere.  Third,  past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Council’s  decision  cycle  must  be  shortened  and  its  expenditure  level  adjusted  to 
incoming  contributions  on  an  ongoing  basis,  thus  requiring  a  change  in  its  financial 
monitoring  approaches  and  methodologies. 

44.  In  all  of  these  endeavours  the  financial  commitment  of  the  member  churches 
remains  a  basic  factor.  In  addition  to  membership  dues,  the  member  churches  are 
urged  to  contribute  to  the  programmatic  work  of  the  Council;  otherwise  the  Council 
will  not  be  able  to  recover  its  financial  stability  in  the  near  future.  Spiritual,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  human  resources  are  undoubtedly  essential  for  the  advance  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  I  believe  that  material  resources  are  equally  important,  and  that  they  will 
largely  determine  the  future  course  of  ecumenism.  In  fact,  the  financial  aspect  of  our 
ecumenical  work  must  be  given  serious  consideration.  We  cannot  take  any  concrete 
steps  forward  in  our  ecumenical  journey  without  the  donors,  who  are  our  partners, 
those  who  support  our  work,  cooperate  with  us,  and  accompany  us  in  building  a  vision 
for  the  ecumenical  movement. 

*  *  * 

45.  These  are  only  a  few  spotlights  on  the  vast  and  complex  area  of  the  Council’s 
ecumenical  work.  Needless  to  say  that  the  actual  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
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period  extending  from  Canberra  to  Harare  is  far  beyond  what  is  outlined  in  these  few 
pages.  I  would  like  to  conclude  this  section  of  my  report,  with  a  few  comments: 

a)  The  programmes  and  activities  of  the  Council  must  be  related  to  the  basic  func¬ 
tions  given  in  the  constitution,  namely  the  goals  of  visible  unity,  the  common  witness, 
mission  and  diakonia.  They  must  be  relevant  to  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
churches.  The  Council  has  reorganized  its  programmatic  work  on  the  basis  of  this 
rationale.  Furthermore,  it  has  sought  to  invigorate  the  interconnectedness  of  its  pro¬ 
gramme  priorities.  This  commitment  and  vision  have  provided  a  new  methodology 
and  style  to  the  Council’s  work.  However,  further  efforts  must  be  made  along  the  same 
lines. 

b)  Concern  for  inter-relationship  has  led  the  Council  to  aim  for  greater  coherence 
and  integrity  in  its  work.  In  fact,  a  strenuous  attempt  for  a  holistic  approach  has  char¬ 
acterized  almost  all  aspects  of  the  programmatic  activities  of  the  Council.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  much  experience  has  been  gained  in 
this  respect.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

c)  The  programmes  of  the  Council  must  generate  relations  and  participation ;  oth¬ 
erwise  they  become  mere  activities.  I  believe  that  this  vital  dimension  of  the  Council’s 
work  must  be  treated  more  seriously  after  Harare.  In  fact,  the  CUV  has  given  a  focal 
attention  to  these  questions  by  emphasizing  the  active  participation  of  the  churches 
and  national  and  regional  councils  of  churches  in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

46.  The  WCC  cannot  exist  without  the  churches.  It  must  respond  effectively  to  the 
priority  needs  and  changing  conditions  of  the  churches.  This  will  always  remain  a 
great  challenge  for  the  Council.  Therefore,  the  WCC  should  consider  itself,  in  a  sense, 
in  a  constant  process  of  assessing  its  ecumenical  witness,  identifying  its  priorities, 
restructuring  itself,  and  redefining  its  vision  as  a  fellowship  in  relationship  to  the  local 
churches.  The  CUV  process  is  a  concrete  expression  of  this  concern  and  commitment. 
It  is  with  this  understanding  and  in  this  perspective  that  I  will  now  attempt  to  spell  out 
the  implications  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC  and  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  for  the  self-understanding  and  vocation  of  the  Council  as  we  move  to  the  next 
millennium. 


II 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WCC: 

AN  OCCASION  FOR  SELF-CRITICAL  ASSESSMENT  AND  RECOMMITMENT 

47.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  a  critical  point  of  human  history,  a  group  of  churches 
entered  into  a  covenant  committing  themselves  to  witness  and  struggle  together  for 
the  unity  of  the  church.  They  said:  “Christ  has  brought  us  here  together  at  Amsterdam. 
We  are  one  in  acknowledging  him  as  our  God  and  Saviour.  We  are  divided  from  one 
another  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  order  and  tradition,  but  also  by  pride  of  nation, 
class  and  race.  But  Christ  has  made  us  his  own  and  He  is  not  divided.  In  seeking  him 
we  find  one  another.  Here  in  Amsterdam  we  have  committed  ourselves  afresh  to  him, 
and  have  covenanted  with  one  another  in  constituting  this  WCC.  We  intend  to  stay 
together.”9 

48.  For  fifty  years  we  have  travelled  together  on  the  ecumenical  ship.  We  have 
faced  many  storms.  We  have  experienced  periods  of  “hot”  and  “cold”  wars.  Confron- 
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tation  and  fear,  uncertainty  and  tensions  have  become  part  of  our  togetherness.  None 
of  these  trials  were  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  ecumenical  ship  off  its  course.  We 
have  moved  forward  together.  Our  journey  has  been  one  of  martyria.  So  many  people, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  causes  that  have 
become  integral  to  the  ecumenical  vision.  In  this  ecumenical  pilgrimage  each  genera¬ 
tion  has  spoken  with  its  own  language,  exposed  its  own  views,  voiced  its  concerns, 
posed  its  challenges  and  articulated  its  own  understanding  of  the  ecumenical  vision. 

49.  Have  we  been  faithful  to  the  vision  set  forth  in  the  message  of  the  first  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  WCC?  As  we  look  back,  we  have  both  much  to  rejoice  in  and  much  to 
repent  over.  The  jubilee  of  the  Council  is  an  occasion  for  self-examination.  What  can 
we  say  in  a  spirit  of  accountability  and  in  humility  at  this  decisive  turning-point  of  the 
history  of  the  WCC?  What  are  we  entrusting  to  the  next  generation?  This  is  a  time  of 
looking  back,  looking  around,  and  looking  forward  with  a  self-critical  assessment.  Let 
me  succinctly  underscore  a  few  points. 

a)  The  Council  offered  the  churches  the  context  and  opportunity  to  transcend  their 
national  ethnic,  cultural,  theological  and  political  divisions  and  give  tangible  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  spirit  of  togetherness.  Distrust,  estrangement  and  misunderstanding  were 
replaced  by  rapprochement,  mutual  confidence  and  better  understanding. 

b)  The  WCC  became  a  fellowship  where  churches  supported,  challenged  and  cor¬ 
rected  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  responsibility  and  accountability.  Within  this 
fellowship  the  churches  experienced  their  inherent  interconnectedness,  they  expressed 
their  own  individual  identities  and  discovered  their  differences,  while  always  remain¬ 
ing  firmly  attached  to  the  ecumenical  vision. 

c)  The  Council  became  a  fellowship  of  churches  where  the  member  churches 
reflected  and  acted  together,  prayed  and  shared  their  spiritual  and  material  resources. 
Concepts  and  methodologies  of  “giving”  and  “receiving”,  which  dominated  the  early 
years  of  the  WCC,  were,  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  ecumenical  spirit  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  changed  into  a  real  partnership.  The  Council  chal¬ 
lenged  the  churches  to  work  and  grow  together  towards  a  full  and  visible  unity. 

50.  And  now,  the  crucial  question:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  WCC  is  an 
instrument,  and  not  a  goal  in  itself.  It  serves  the  churches  in  their  common  task  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  world  and  in  their  common  calling  to  grow  together  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  its  very  inception,  the  WCC  has  defined  itself 
as  “a  council  of  churches,  not  the  Council  of  the  one  undivided  church",  and  as  repre¬ 
senting  “an  emergency  solution,  a  stage  on  the  road”.10  It  remains  so.  The  ecumenical 
pilgrimage  continues  with  all  its  progress  and  setbacks,  achievements  and  failures.  It 
continues  with  renewed  faith,  hope  and  vision.  It  is  irrevocable  and  irreversible.  It 
cannot  expose  itself  to  the  risks  of  dead-end  roads  or  unknown  destinations.  Its  life 
and  witness  are  conditioned  and  guided  by  ecumenical  vision.  It  is  vitally  important 
therefore  that  “on  the  way”  we  stop  at  every  signpost  to  discern  the  right  way  to  move 
forward  safely. 

Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (CUV): 
a  process  of  redefinition  and  reorientation  of  the  ecumenical  vision 

51.  In  1948,  when  the  WCC  was  formed,  the  world  was  facing  tremendous  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  deep  anxieties.  In  1998  we  are  not  in  a  better  condition.  Enormous 
changes  and  upheavals  that  have  been  taking  place  in  almost  all  spheres  of  human 
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societies  are  impacting  intra-church,  interchurch  and  church-world  relations  and  the 
life  and  witness  of  the  Council.  Crisis  has  always  been  with  the  WCC.  This  is  what  I 
call  a  crisis  of  growth,  which  challenges  the  Council  to  look  and  to  move  forward.  At 
this  moment,  however,  the  Council  is  more  seriously  called  into  question  than  ever 
before.  Do  we,  after  fifty  years  of  togetherness,  still  intend,  as  we  stated  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  to  stay  together  and,  as  we  affirmed  in  Evanston,  to  go  forward  together ?  We 
wrestled  with  this  burning  question  all  the  way  from  Canberra  to  Harare.  Challenged 
by  member  churches  and  the  world’s  changing  realities,  we  embarked  on  the  critical 
process  of  trying  to  understand  who  we  are  as  a  Council.  What  is  our  specific  nature 
and  true  vocation?  What  common  ecumenical  vision  should  guide  us?  The  intention 
of  the  CUV  process  was  to  address  these  pertinent  issues  together  with  the  member 
churches  and  ecumenical  partners. 

52.  The  CUV  will  acquire  a  focal  place  on  the  agenda  of  this  assembly.  It  is 
important  that  we  look  at  this  process  in  the  right  perspective  by  taking  seriously  into 
consideration  the  new  developments,  emerging  concerns  and  realities  and  changing 
ecumenical  paradigms  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  general,  and  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  in  particular.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations. 

a)  Institutional  ecumenism  is  in  crisis.  We  are  witnessing  a  remarkable  outburst  of 
people’s  ecumenism  in  different  forms  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  our 
constituency  is  disillusioned  with  the  institutional  expressions  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  People,  especially  the  youth,  do  not  want  to  become  prisoners  of  struc¬ 
tures.  They  want  to  go  beyond  established  systems,  methodologies,  procedures  and 
agenda.  They  are  looking  for  fresh  air  to  breath  and  wider  space  to  live  and  to  express 
their  ecumenical  concerns  and  convictions.  They  are  creating  new  contexts  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  come  together.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  lies  with  committed  and  visionary  young  people,  not  with  structures  and 
programmes.  Hence,  unless  the  churches  reown  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  rearti¬ 
culate  clearly  its  vision  by  making  it  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  people,  the  ecumenical 
movement  may  loose  its  vitality  and  sense  of  purpose. 

b)  The  ecumenical  priorities  have  changed.  In  its  formative  years  the  Council  was 
mainly  preoccupied  with  theological  and  doctrinal  issues.  After  Uppsala  a  special 
emphasis  was  laid  on  concerns  emanating  from  the  social,  economic  and  political 
spheres  of  human  life.  A  realistic  assessment  of  the  present  ecumenical  predicament 
will  point  to  two  basic  realities:  first,  issues  related  to  unity  and  questions  pertaining 
to  society  can  no  longer  be  treated  separately;  they  must  be  seen  in  their  dynamic  and 
inseparable  interconnectedness.  We  have  achieved  this  insight  in  the  last  decade,  and 
should  continue  to  build  on  it.  Second,  it  is  highly  probable  that  moral  and  ethical 
issues  will  acquire  growing  importance  in  the  ecumenical  debate  in  the  coming  years. 
The  churches  must  therefore  prepare  themselves  and  develop  methodologies  by  which 
these  issues  are  treated  with  a  realistic  and  pastoral  approach  and  in  an  ecumenical 
spirit,  respecting  each  other’s  cultural  ethos  and  convictions. 

c)  We  are  faced  with  a  new  ecclesial  situation.  In  many  regions  and  confessional 
families  the  institutional  churches’  membership  and  their  impact  on  societies  are 
dwindling.  People  are  leaving  the  institutional  churches  because  they  believe  that 
these  churches  are  not  able  to  cope  in  relevant  ways  with  changing  realities.  In  Africa 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  among  the  Indigenous  Peoples,  Christians  are  rediscovering  their 
Christian  faith  within  their  own  cultures.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  former  USSR 
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countries,  with  the  fall  of  communism  and  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  worship 
churches  are  seeking  ways  to  respond  to  the  new  situation.  Furthermore,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  new  types  of  Christian  communities  and  movements  and  new  forms 
of  religious  life  are  emerging  and  are  challenging  traditional  churches,  structures  and 
theologies.  Due  to  many  external  and  internal  religious  and  non-religious  factors, 
schisms  and  tensions  are  appearing  in  many  churches.  In  some  regions,  church-state 
relations  are  becoming  critical  as  the  churches  grow  more  and  more  frustrated  with 
working  under  the  umbrella  of  the  state.  All  these  factors  will  certainly  lead  the 
churches  to  review  and  reassess  their  role  in  societies. 

d)  Growing  globalization  is  having  a  profound  effect  on  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  and  the  churches’  theology,  spirituality  and  mission.  It  is  imposing  new  struc¬ 
tures,  values  and  human  relationships  on  peoples  and  nations,  harmonizing  on  the  one 
hand  and  fragmenting  on  the  other.  The  context  in  which  the  churches  are  called  to 
witness  is  becoming  progressively  more  multicultural  and  multireligious.  Further¬ 
more,  for  many  reasons  the  ecumenical  movement  is  becoming  more  and  more  poly¬ 
centric,  multifaceted  and  multidimensional.  It  is  being  expressed  in  new  ways  and 
forms.  All  these  realities  will  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  churches’  self-under- 
standing  and  missionary  engagement,  and  will  call  the  churches  to  spell  out  more 
clearly  their  priorities  and  develop  new  missionary  norms  and  strategies. 

53.  The  ecumenical  movement  cannot  claim  that  it  has  answers  to  all  of  these 
concerns  or  solutions  to  all  of  these  problems.  It  must  admit  its  weaknesses;  cele¬ 
brate  its  possibilities  but  acknowledge  its  limitations.  Now  more  than  at  any  time, 
the  ecumenical  movement  is  the  proper  context  in  which  the  churches  are  called  to 
respond  together  to  these  new  concerns  and  situations  as  they  pray  together,  witness 
together,  serve  together  and  work  for  visible  unity.  The  context  and  the  image  of 
ecumenism  are  changing,  as  are  the  very  nature  and  scope  of  the  ecumenical  vision. 
Hence,  the  ecumenical  movement  needs  a  new  self-understanding  and  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  a  clear  sense  of  orientation  as  we  move  towards  the  next  millennium.  I 
believe  that  this  present  critical  juncture  of  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
also  offers  us  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge,  and  that  is  how  the  WCC  should  deal 
with  it. 

54.  The  CUV  process  was  initiated  against  this  background.  It  should  not  be  per¬ 
ceived,  therefore,  as  a  process  aimed  simply  at  internal  structural  and  programmatic 
change.  The  CUV  is  a  serious  and  integrated  attempt,  first,  to  give  fresh  expression  to 
an  ecumenical  vision  which  is  faithful  to  the  gospel  and  responsive  to  the  present  con¬ 
ditions;  second,  to  re-emphasize  the  crucial  urgency  of  visible  unity  as  the  major  goal 
of  the  ecumenical  movement;  third,  to  spell  out  the  decisive  importance  of  unity,  mis¬ 
sion,  diakonia  and  justice  as  the  bases  of  any  rearticulation  of  ecumenical  vision; 
fourth,  to  reflect  the  coherence  and  integrity  inherent  in  the  ecumenical  vision  in  inter¬ 
church  collaboration,  Council-member  church  relations,  and  in  the  Council’s  pro¬ 
grammes  and  agenda;  and  fifth,  to  encourage  the  active  and  responsible  participation 
of  member  churches  in  all  aspects  of  the  Council’s  life.  In  other  words,  the  CUV 
reminds  us  that  the  Council  must  become  more  rooted  in  and  directed  by  the  churches, 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  wider  ecumenical  partnership  at  all  levels  of  the 
church,  and  in  all  spheres  of  our  ecumenical  fellowship.  It  also  helps  us  to  see  the  ecu¬ 
menical  vision  and  the  programmatic  priorities  of  the  Council  in  a  broader  perspective 
and  in  an  integrated  whole. 
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Growing  together  responsibly:  a  great  challenge  before  us 

55.  The  WCC  is  not  a  self-reliant,  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  organization. 
It  is  the  churches  in  their  togetherness.  Therefore,  the  Council  has  no  right  to  insist 
upon  its  self-understanding  and  agenda.  The  churches  should  say  what  it  is,  what  it 
should  become  and  what  it  should  do.  The  CUV  was  not  an  internal  affair.  It  was  the 
churches ’  initiative.  Member  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  ecumenical 
partners  participated  actively  in  the  process.  Furthermore,  the  CUV  was  intended  to 
become  a  continuous  process,  not  a  limited  attempt  confined  to  a  specific  period  of 
time  and  to  some  concrete  areas  of  the  Council’s  life  and  work.  The  CUV  must  be 
seen  as  the  beginning  of  new  comprehensive  serious  efforts  aimed  at  challenging  the 
churches  to  embark  together  on  the  critical  journey  of  reassessing  and  rearticulating 
their  common  ecumenical  vision. 

56.  In  the  context  of  the  CUV  process,  the  churches  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  have  strongly  re-emphasized  the  importance  of  the  WCC.  Some  churches, 
however,  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  changes  proposed  by  the  CUV.  They  wish  to 
go  beyond.  Others  want  to  put  the  Council  back  on  track  since,  in  their  view,  the 
Council  is  moving  away  from  its  central  vocation.  Recent  developments  in  WCC- 
Orthodox  relations  should  be  seen  in  this  perspective.  Any  attempt  aimed  at  an  objec¬ 
tive  assessment  of  the  prevailing  malaise  in  WCC-Orthodox  relations  must  take  into 
consideration,  the  evolution  of  Orthodox-WCC  relations  since  the  inception  of  the 
Council  and  the  particular  situation  that  was  created  in  the  life  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  after  the  fall  of  communism.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  nature  of  my  report 
permits  me  to  scrutinize  this  matter  in  detail.  I  would  like,  however,  to  make  a  few 
observations: 

a)  The  Orthodox  churches  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  formation  and 
expansion  of  the  WCC.  They  have  brought  significant  contributions  to  ecumenical 
thinking  and  spirituality;  but  they  have  not  integrated  themselves  fully  into  the  total 
life  and  witness  of  the  Council.  This  approach,  which  has  become  a  permanent  feature 
of  Orthodox-WCC  relations,  was  due,  first,  to  some  WCC  tendencies  and  practices 
that  were  not  compatible  with  Orthodox  tradition;  second,  to  the  minority  situation  of 
the  Orthodox  churches  within  the  WCC,  which  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  composition 
of  governing  bodies  and  decision-making  processes;  and  third,  to  the  ethos  and  the 
agenda  of  the  Council,  which  remained  Protestant  and  Western  in  spite  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  presence  and  participation  of  churches  from  different  regions.  These  factors  and 
concerns  created  a  distance  between  the  Orthodox  churches  and  the  Council.  Both  the 
Orthodox  dissatisfaction  and  desiderata  were  expressed  by  so-called  “Orthodox  state¬ 
ments”  made  in  relation  to  major  agenda  items  or  on  special  occasions.  The  unique¬ 
ness  of  Orthodox  theology  and  spirituality  have  been  respected.  Yet,  too  little  has  been 
done  to  bring  them  into  creative  interaction  with  the  Protestant  theology  which  contin¬ 
ues  to  dominate  the  Council’s  theological  language,  thinking  and  methodologies. 

b)  The  collapse  of  communism  and  the  re-emergence  of  independent  states  have 
added  a  critical  dimension  to  Orthodox  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In 
fact,  the  influx  of  sects  and  new  religious  movements  into  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  USSR  countries,  the  growing  efforts  to  reaffirm  the  integrity  and  identity  of 
Orthodoxy,  the  church’s  concern  to  find  its  proper  place  and  role  within  the  society  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  controversial  nature  and  perceived  irrelevance  of  some  of  the 
Council’s  programmatic  activities  to  the  life  of  Orthodox  churches  on  the  other  hand, 
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have  broadened  the  gap  between  the  Orthodox  churches  and  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  They  have  come  to  regard  the  Council  as  a  Western,  Protestant  and  liberal 
movement  in  a  milieu  where  Orthodoxy  has  been  trying  to  reaffirm  itself  by  going 
back  to  its  authentic  roots. 

57.  In  time,  the  WCC  discerned  the  growing  Orthodox  frustration  and  prevailing 
anti-ecumenical  mood,  and  took  a  number  of  concrete  steps.  These  were  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  Council  (1991),  setting  up  a  special  programme  on  Christian  religious 
education  for  Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Europe  and  the  former  USSR  countries 
(1991),  the  consultation  on  Uniatism  (1992),  the  statement  of  the  central  committee 
on  proselytism  (1993),  etc.  However,  these  Council  initiatives  did  not  bring  about  any 
substantial  change  in  WCC-Orthodox  relations.  In  fact,  fundamental  questions  that 
the  Orthodox  churches  were  raising  touched  the  deeper  layers  of  the  Council’s  exist¬ 
ence.  Thus  the  Orthodox  churches  have  voiced  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  CUV 
would  be  able  to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of  their  frustration,  and  they  called  for  a 
“radical  restructuring”  of  the  Council.  The  leadership  of  the  WCC  responded  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  Thessaloniki  statement  (April  1998)  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  by 
inviting  both  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  member  churches  to  a  meeting  of  the 
mixed  theological  commission,  proposed  in  the  said  statement  before  this  assembly. 
The  Orthodox  churches  felt  that  they  needed  more  time  for  preparation. 

58.  I  cannot  outline  here  in  detail  the  Orthodox  concerns  and  demands.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  summarize  the  substance  of  the  Orthodox  claim  in  two  points.  First, 
the  Council  should  explore  new  forms  of  representation,  participation  and  decision¬ 
making  which  will  bring  the  Orthodox  churches  out  of  their  minority  situation  and 
enable  them  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  all  aspects  of  the  Council.  Second,  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  shaping  its  programmatic  framework,  agenda  items  and  constitutional  and 
structural  aspects,  must  find  a  way  to  reflect  equally  the  convictions  and  sensitivities, 
traditions  and  expectations  of  all  member  churches. 

59.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  there  is  no  crisis  in  WCC-Orthodox  relations, 
the  situation  is,  indeed,  critical.  Unless  the  assembly  takes  this  present  situation  seri¬ 
ously,  I  fear  that  the  Orthodox  participation  will  steadily  dwindle.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  after  the  assembly  the  leadership  of  the  Council  and  the  representatives  of 
all  Orthodox  churches  will  embark  on  a  serious  and  comprehensive  process  of  wres¬ 
tling  together  with  all  questions  and  concerns  that  are  hampering  a  more  organized 
and  efficient  Orthodox  participation  in  the  Council.  In  my  opinion,  the  Orthodox  must 
come  with  a  clear  agenda  and  an  open  attitude.  The  churches  of  the  Protestant  and 
Anglican  traditions,  in  their  turn,  must  help  the  Orthodox  to  integrate  themselves  fully 
in  the  life  of  the  Council  by  providing  ample  space  and  opportunities  to  increase  the 
level  of  their  participation.  It  is  time  that  the  Orthodox  churches  move  from  mono¬ 
logue  to  dialogue,  from  reaction  to  action,  from  contribution  to  participation,  from 
being  observers  to  becoming  full  partners  in  the  WCC. 

60.  In  Amsterdam  the  ecumenical  pioneers  said:  “It  is  not  always  easy  to  recon¬ 
cile  our  confessional  and  ecumenical  loyalties.  We  also  have  much  to  gain  from  the 
encounter  of  the  old-established  Christian  traditions  with  the  vigorous,  growing 
churches  whose  own  traditions  are  still  being  formed.  We  bring  these,  and  all  other 
difficulties  between  us  into  the  WCC  in  order  that  we  may  steadily  face  them 
together.”11  Differences  of  opinion,  disagreements,  tensions  and  even  conflicts  will 
always  be  part  of  this  global  fellowship  of  multitudinous  ecclesial  traditions,  theolog- 
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ical  teachings,  cultural  ethos,  national  and  ethnic  identities.  This  is  what  we  have 
learned  in  our  fifty  years  of  togetherness.  We  must  both  celebrate  and  bear  the  cost  of 
our  difference. 

61.  Orthodox  frustration  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  their  commitment  to  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  Criticizing  the  WCC  is  not  being  anti-ecumenical.  The  problem 
of  the  Orthodox  is  not  with  the  importance  and  credibility  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment,  but  with  the  relevance  of  its  agenda,  language,  methodology  and  procedures. 
Some  of  our  Orthodox  member  churches  are  not  with  us  in  this  assembly.  Others  are 
not  with  us  the  way  they  used  to  be.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  realize  that  there  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  this  is  not  an  Orthodox  problem  but  essentially  an  ecumenical  problem.  I 
believe  that  we  have  matured  enough  in  our  ecumenical  journey  together  to  see  our 
problems  and  concerns  in  a  broader  perspective  and  in  their  inter-relatedness.  This 
present  situation  must  help  us  to  know  more  about  each  other  and  to  trust  each  other.  I 
believe  that  our  fellowship  in  the  WCC  can  no  longer  be  based  on  a  majority-minority 
relationship.  Unless  this  situation  is  remedied  the  Orthodox  will  always  feel  them¬ 
selves  threatened  and  marginalized.  I  also  believe  that  we  cannot  impose  our  convic¬ 
tions  and  agendas  on  each  other.  We  cannot  express  uneasiness  against  each  other 
either,  when  we  want  to  speak  out  on  what  we  consider  to  be  vital  issues.  The  Council 
should  provide  an  open  space,  in  which  churches  engage  themselves  in  creative  inter¬ 
action  based  on  mutual  respect,  trust  and  responsibility. 

62.  The  ecumenical  movement,  which  is  at  a  crossroads  in  a  world  in  rapid  trans¬ 
formation,  may  disintegrate  if  the  churches  fail  to  firmly  recommit  themselves  to  the 
ecumenical  goals  and  vision.  The  churches  can  no  longer  afford  to  take  refuge  in  their 
own  confessions  and  to  live  in  self-isolation.  They  must  co-exist;  otherwise  they  can¬ 
not  meaningfully  exist.  They  must  interact;  otherwise  they  cannot  properly  act.  They 
must  share  their  experiences  and  resources;  otherwise  they  cannot  grow.  Agreed  doc¬ 
trinal  statements  will  not  lead  the  churches  to  full  and  visible  unity  and  credible  wit¬ 
ness;  they  will  merely  help  them  “on  the  way”.  Under  the  ecumenical  imperative,  the 
churches  must  grow  together  responsibly.  Growing  together  is,  indeed,  a  costly  pro¬ 
cess.  It  calls  for  conversion,  renewal  and  transformation.  Ecumenism  is  no  more  a 
dimension,  a  function  of  the  church.  It  is  essentially  a  mark  of  what  it  means  to  be  the 
church  because  it  affirms  and  serves  the  oneness  of  the  church.  Ecumenism  is  no  more 
a  question  of  choice,  but  the  way  we  respond  to  the  call  of  God.  Therefore,  being 
church  means  being  ecumenical,  i.e.  being  embarked  on  a  common  journey.  The  sign 
of  the  ecumenical  boat  is  the  cross.  We  are  called  to  be  one  under  the  cross  of  Christ. 
This  jubilee  assembly  calls  us  to  reaffirm  our  common  ecumenical  commitment  to 
grow  together  and  to  move  forward  together  in  courage  and  humility,  and  with  a  clear 
vision. 

Human  rights:  a  growing  ecumenical  concern 

63.  This  assembly  also  calls  us  to  redefine  and  rearticulate  our  commitment  to  jus¬ 
tice,  peace  and  reconciliation.  In  fact,  human  rights  remain  a  key  factor  in  any  process 
or  attempt  aimed  at  justice,  peace  and  reconciliation.  Human  rights  are  integral  to  ecu¬ 
menical  witness.  And  what  a  meaningful  coincidence  that  in  this  assembly  within  the 
context  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  our  common  ecumenical  witness  through  the  WCC, 
we  are  also  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  our  common  ecumenical  engagement 
to  struggle  for  human  rights. 
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64.  On  10  December  1948,  by  adopting  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  United  Nations  affirmed  that  “the  recognition  of  inherent  dignity  and  of 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of 
freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world”.12  Over  the  past  fifty  years,  the  UN  has 
sought  to  implement  this  epoch-making  declaration  by  adopting  international  cove¬ 
nants  related  to  a  number  of  specific  aspects  and  areas  of  human  rights.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights,  however,  did  not  prevent  millions  of  people  from  falling  victim 
to  inhuman  practices:  torture,  execution,  atrocities,  repression  and  genocide.  Men  and 
women  all  over  the  world  have  made  great  sacrifices,  even  through  martyrdom,  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  protect  human  rights.  While  the  UN  has  spoken  eloquently  in  favour  of 
human  rights  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts,  it  has  proved  its  weakness  in  the 
face  of  human-rights  violations.  At  many  points  charter  commitments  have  been  sim¬ 
ply  neglected  or  bypassed  through  unilateral  actions.  Fifty  years  after  the  declaration, 
the  cries  of  the  victims  of  human-rights  violations  are  still  heard.  The  end  of  the  cold 
war  put  an  end  to  bipolar  confrontation,  but  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  a  “new  world 
order”  based  on  peace  with  justice.  Once  again  the  UN  has  difficulty  in  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  serve  as  a  peace-making  and  peace-keeping  instrument.  While  the 
major  powers  have  from  time  to  time  established  a  fragile  peace  by  military  threats 
and  interventions,  in  many  regions  uncertainty,  confusion  and  volatile  situations  per¬ 
sist,  and  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights  continue.  In  addition  to  these  growing 
concerns,  the  issue  of  human  rights  faces  three  major  challenges: 

a)  The  effects  of  globalization  in  the  area  of  human  rights  are  far-reaching.  Glo¬ 
balization  has  significantly  changed  existing  political,  social  and  economic  relation¬ 
ships  and  has  brought  about  a  radical  alteration  in  the  values  and  structures  of  society. 
The  process  of  globalization,  which  has  penetrated  almost  all  aspects  and  spheres  of 
human  experience,  provided  immense  opportunities;  at  the  same  time  it  has  projected 
new  forms  of  socio-economic  injustice  and  insecurity.  Transnational  organizations 
and  international  finance  institutions  exclude  people  from  participation  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  accelerate  unemployment,  uprootedness  and  marginalization.  Africa,  where 
we  are  meeting,  reminds  us  existentially  of  some  of  the  critical  issues  that  we  face.  In 
fact,  war,  violence,  poverty,  uprooted  people,  genocide,  ecological  disaster  and  other 
effects  of  globalization  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  life  of  African  people. 

b)  Religious  freedom ,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  human  rights,  has  re- 
emerged  in  this  post-cold  war  period  as  a  major  issue  in  intranational  and  international 
relations.  In  a  number  of  countries  religion  is  being  exploited  to  promote  narrow 
nationalistic  ends,  thus  creating  divisions  and  polarizations.  In  some  countries  religion 
is  being  given  constitutional  power  and  privilege,  thus  destroying  the  secular  and  plu¬ 
ral  basis  of  these  states.  Religious  intolerance  and  restrictions,  fundamentalism  and 
exclusiveness  characterize  the  life  of  many  societies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aggres¬ 
sive  methods  used  by  foreign  religious  movements  in  pursuit  of  their  proselytizing 
activities  have  created  another  complex  situation  for  human  rights. 

c)  The  resurgence  of  ethno-nationalism  has  complicated  the  question  of  the  right 
of  people  to  self-determination.  In  its  positive  aspect  the  re-emergence  of  ethno- 
nationalism  constitutes  a  search  for  justice  and  self-respect.  People  are  seeking  secu¬ 
rity  within  their  own  ethnic,  religious  and  national  groupings.  Hence  nationalism  is  a 
creative  force  in  demanding  respect  for  people’s  identity  and  in  the  nation-building 
process.  But  by  being  transformed  into  an  ideology  it  may  become  a  source  of  evil,  a 
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major  hindrance  to  living  together  in  justice  and  peace.  Ethnic  conflicts  threaten  inter¬ 
religious  tolerance.  They  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  pluralistic  societies  and  create 
situations  in  which  human  rights  are  violated.  In  fact,  in  the  past  decade,  ethno-nation- 
alism  has  led  societies  into  fragmentation,  internal  conflicts,  ethnic  cleansing  and 
migration,  striking  a  severe  blow  to  human  rights. 

65.  The  question  of  human  rights  remains  a  permanent  item  and  a  top  priority  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Council  and  is  integral  to  the  very  vocation  of  the  church.  The  WCC 
has  involved  itself  in  the  realm  of  human  rights  by  condemning  the  violation  of  human 
rights,  monitoring  the  respect  for  and  implementation  of  human  rights,  assisting 
churches  and  groups  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights,  and  promoting  human- 
rights  values  through  education  and  communication. 

66.  I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  destabilized  the 
political,  social  and  economic  order,  and  in  light  of  the  ecumenical  experience  we 
have  gained  in  human-rights  struggles  over  these  fifty  years,  the  Council  must  first, 
within  its  programmatic  framework,  give  more  serious  attentions  to  globalization, 
religious  freedom  and  ethno-nationalism  and  their  implications  for  the  area  of  human 
rights;  second,  in  initiating  a  new  ecumenical  policy  and  strategy  on  human  rights,  in 
my  opinion  the  Council  must  further  develop  ecumenical  social  thought  and  a  strategy 
that  will  promote  and  defend  human-rights  values  by  prevention  and  legal  action, 
when  they  are  violated,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  global  ethics  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  other  religions. 

This  assembly  will  be  called  to  adopt  an  updated  ecumenical  policy  on  human 
rights.  On  this  point,  let  me  share  with  you  some  perspectives  and  insights. 

1.  Preventive  and  punitive  approach 

67.  In  view  of  the  current  ethnic  conflicts  and  increasing  violations  of  human 
rights,  the  prevention  and  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  remain  urgent  international 
priorities.  No  international  mechanisms  can  presently  guarantee,  secure  and  protect 
human  rights,  and  set  procedures  for  conflict  prevention  or  resolution.  Before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  war,  military  intervention  was  considered  by  major  powers  to  be  the  most 
efficient  way  of  peace-making.  In  the  post-cold  war  period,  peace-building  is  proving 
to  be  a  long  and  complex  process.  So  far  the  churches  have  most  often  reacted  to  the 
situations  of  human-rights  violations  rather  than  pro-acting  for  their  prevention.  How 
can  the  ecumenical  movement  help  the  churches  to  plan  a  new  strategy  for  their 
human-rights  struggle,  and  create  local,  regional  and  international  networks?  Con¬ 
flicts  can  be  solved  or  prevented  through  various  forms  of  public  monitoring  and  com¬ 
petent  mediation;  and  human-rights  violations  can  best  be  prevented  through 
education  for  civic  responsibility  and  by  addressing  their  root  causes. 

68.  Punishment  under  the  law  for  violation  is  also  essential  to  preventing  human- 
rights  violations.  Impunity  perpetuates  injustice,  which  in  turn  generates  acts  of 
revenge  and  endless  violence.  Violators  of  human  rights  must  be  held  accountable  to 
humanity.  The  popular  saying,  “you  can  run  but  you  cannot  hide”,  is  being  turned  on 
its  head.  Many  perpetrators  (states,  nations,  individuals)  of  massacres,  genocide,  war 
crimes  and  injustice  are  given  impunity  in  the  “vital  and  strategic  interests”  of 
regional  or  world  powers,  and  are  not  called  to  justice.  There  is  a  crying  need  to  bring 
to  justice  and  to  make  accountable  those  responsible  for  policies  leading  to  violations 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  women  and  children,  communities  and  nations.  Justice  and 
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accountability  should  also  include  provisions  for  reparation  and  restitution,  and  for 
the  compensation  of  victims.  After  so  many  years  of  hard  work,  a  permanent  Interna¬ 
tional  Criminal  Court  has  been  established.  This  and  other  international  mechanisms 
should  help  the  UN  to  enforce  human  rights.  The  WCC  must  cooperate  with  churches, 
with  ecumenical  partners,  with  people  of  other  faiths  and  NGOs  to  deal  with  situa¬ 
tions  and  cases  where  impunity  generates  injustice  and  violence.  Preventive  and  puni¬ 
tive  approaches  must  be  taken  together  as  an  inter-related  whole. 

2.  In  search  of  a  global  ethics 

69.  The  church  views  society  from  a  qualitatively  different  perspective.  It  cannot 
surrender  the  values  of  the  gospel  to  the  ambiguities  of  progress  and  technology.  It 
cannot  endorse  values  that  are  not  compatible  with  the  gospel.  The  church  aims  at  a 
responsible  society  that  is  sustained  and  guided  by  ethical  values  and  human-rights 
norms.  For  many  years  the  church  was  concerned  with  the  challenges  of  secularism 
and  materialism.  It  is  time  that  the  church  speak  and  act  in  a  way  which  challenges  all 
ideologies  and  trends  that  question  the  credibility  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  human  person. 

70.  We  belong  to  one  oikos  or  oikoumene  (household).  We  are  concerned  with  the 
economics  (oikos-nomos),  the  management  of  our  common  household.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  development  of  a  basic  common  ethics  that  may  lead  societies  from  mere 
existence  to  meaningful  coexistence,  from  confrontation  to  reconciliation,  from 
degeneration  of  moral  values  to  the  restoration  of  the  quality  of  life  that  restores  the 
presence  of  transcendence  in  human  life.  Global  culture  must  be  sustained  by  a  global 
ethics  that  will  guide  the  relations  of  nations  with  each  other  and  with  the  creation, 
and  will  help  them  to  work  together  for  genuine  world  community.  Such  a  global  eth¬ 
ics,  the  idea  of  which  was  launched  by  the  Parliament  of  World  Religions  in  1993, 
should  not  reflect  the  Western  Christian  ethos;  it  must  be  based  on  a  diversity  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  convictions.  The  church,  together  with  other  living  faiths,  should  seek  a 
global  ethics  based  on  shared  ethical  values  that  transcend  religious  beliefs  and  nar¬ 
row  definitions  of  national  interests.  Human  rights  must  be  undergirded  by  ethical 
principles.  Therefore,  dialogue  among  religions  and  cultures  is  crucial  as  the  basis  for 
greater  solidarity  for  justice  and  peace,  human  rights  and  dignity.  Religions  must  work 
together  to  identify  areas  and  modes  of  cooperation  in  human-rights  advocacy.  In  the 
thinking  surrounding  the  creation  of  a  global  ethics,  the  following  points  must  be 
given  due  consideration: 

a)  We  must  develop  a  culture  of  active  nonviolence  by  transforming  structures 
that  generate  violence  and  injustice.  The  WCC  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence  has 
been  engaged  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  formidable  task  of  challenging  and  overcom¬ 
ing  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice  of  violence  by  transforming  the  global  culture  of  vio¬ 
lence  into  a  culture  of  just  peace.  The  Peace  to  the  City  campaign  is  a  concrete 
example  of  people  working  together  as  real  partners  with  religions  and  other  groups 
and  movements.  In  its  human-rights  work  the  WCC  must  accompany  the  struggling 
communities  by  encouraging  them  to  act  and  by  building  networks  between  them  for 
collective  action.  To  overcome  violence  we  must  address  both  its  causes  and  its  symp¬ 
toms. 

b)  Building  peace  with  justice  must  become  a  global  strategy.  Human  rights  form 
the  essential  basis  for  a  just  and  permanent  peace.  We  must  create  local,  national  and 
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international  mechanisms  and  networks  that  can  enhance  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  We  must  search  for  ways  to  move  human-rights  work  from  the  reactive 
approach  of  defending  people  whose  rights  are  violated  to  the  proactive  activity  of 
building  and  empowering  communities  that  are  able  to  advocate  and  defend  their  own 
rights.  National  security  must  be  replaced  by  common  security,  national  interests  by 
common  interests:  justice  for  all,  peace  for  all,  security  for  all.  This  effort  should  con¬ 
stitute  not  just  a  strategy,  but  a  basic  ethical  principle.  At  the  Seoul  JPIC  convocation, 
the  WCC  affirmed  its  commitment  to  seeking  every  possible  means  of  establishing 
justice,  achieving  peace  and  solving  conflicts  by  active  nonviolence.  Religions,  with 
their  inner  spiritual  resources,  can  offer  opportunities  for  repentance,  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation. 

c)  We  must  build  a  culture  of  human  rights  that  will  provide  a  constructive  and 
responsible  use  of  power.  Often,  democratic  institutions  legitimize  power,  rather  than 
serving  the  needs  of  people.  Any  expression  or  use  of  power  that  does  not  carry  with  it 
responsibility  and  accountability  is  a  source  of  evil.  Power  becomes  a  liberating  force 
when  it  is  geared  towards  justice,  encourages  participation  in  social,  economic  and 
political  institutions,  and  promotes  inclusiveness  and  democracy  in  the  structures  of 
governance. 

7 1 .  In  the  oikoumene  of  God  there  can  be  no  exclusion,  no  violation  of  human 
rights  and  dignity.  We  must  work  for  an  ethics  that  offers  a  new  vision  of  global  con¬ 
vergence  in  order  to  check  the  destructive  consequences  of  globalization,  technology 
and  secularization,  an  ethics  that  promotes  a  culture  of  solidarity  and  the  just  sharing 
of  resources,  an  ethics  that  is  not  based  on  charitable  philanthropy  but  on  justice. 
Therefore,  let  us  “turn  to  God”  who  in  Christ  recreated  and  liberated  humanity  as  a 
community  to  be  united  under  his  reign,  and  who  requires  that  humanity  live  as  a 
coherent,  just  and  responsible  society  in  the  perspective  of  the  kingdom. 

“Ttirn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope” 

72.  In  Amsterdam  the  churches  focused  their  attention  on  “Man’s  Disorder  and 
God’s  Design”.  Are  we  not  facing,  after  fifty  years,  an  even  more  complex  human  dis¬ 
order  with  still  more  far-reaching  consequences?  Can  we  change  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory?  Can  we  propose  new  alternatives  to  ideological  and  socio-economic  systems  and 
structures  that  generate  injustice,  dehumanize  societies  and  jeopardize  the  integrity 
and  sustainability  of  creation?  We  must  “point  to  God’s  kingdom”,  as  Karl  Barth 
stated  at  the  Amsterdam  assembly,  and  “turn  to  God”  to  discern  God’s  design  for  the 
world  today.  In  fact,  turning  to  God  and  pointing  to  God’s  kingdom  is  never  passive 
and  defensive.  It  requires  sacrificial  engagement  in  God’s  mission,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  for  transforming  the  whole  of  humanity  and  the  creation  in  the  perspective  of  the 
kingdom.  Therefore, 

Let  us  turn  to  God,  and  in  God  let  us  turn  to  our  fellow  human  beings 

73.  We  have  all  become  neighbours  in  a  “global  village”,  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  Christian,  Muslim,  Buddhist,  followers  of  other  faiths  or  atheist.  Tom  by  our 
differences  and  tensions,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  live  together  in  a  world  where  we 
are  bound  to  live  together  as  one  community. 

Turning  to  God  implies  turning  to  our  neighbour  in  active  love,  justice  and  rec¬ 
onciliation.  We  are  a  missionary  people,  not  in  the  sense  of  dominating  others  by 
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imposing  our  own  values  and  cultures,  but  in  the  sense  of  sharing  the  “good  news” 
with  all  people.  Hence,  dialogue  with  our  neighbour  does  not  in  any  way  diminish 
our  full  commitment  to  our  faith.  In  dialogical  interaction  with  others,  our  own  faith 
is  enriched,  refined  and  strengthened.  To  dialogue  means  witnessing,  i.e.  living  the 
Christ-event  in  the  midst  of  ambiguities,  uncertainties  and  polarizations  of  this 
world.  It  also  means  listening  and  seeking  to  understand  the  faith  and  perspectives  of 
others.  Dialogue  is  a  safeguard  against  syncretism.  It  is  a  search  for  a  wider  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  a  world  where  technological  culture  and  globalization  foster  dehumanization, 
in  a  world  where  new  ideologies  of  secularization  deny  the  presence  of  the  ultimate 
reality  and  promote  materialistic  and  consumerist  values,  the  church,  in  collaboration 
with  other  faiths,  is  called  to  reshape,  renew  and  reorient  society  by  strengthening  its 
sacred  foundation.  In  the  pluralist  societies  of  today  we  have  a  shared  responsibility 
with  our  neighbours  for  a  common  future. 

Let  us  turn  to  God,  and  in  God  let  us  turn  to  his  creation 

74.  We  are  living  in  a  precarious  creation  that  is  moving  swiftly  towards  the 
unknown.  The  world’s  eco-system  is  seriously  threatened,  and  its  population  is 
exposed  to  moral  degeneration,  spiritual  decay  and  physical  annihilation.  Statistics 
showing  the  scale  of  poverty  and  starvation,  environmental  destruction  and  violence 
are  simply  alarming.  The  Evanston  assembly  stated  that  humanity  has  become  its 
“own  enemy.  It  seeks  justice  but  creates  oppression.  It  wants  peace,  but  drifts  towards 
war.  Its  very  mastery  of  nature  threatens  it  with  ruin.”14 

The  creation  has  become  an  object  of  human  exploitation.  Turning  to  God  means 
repenting  for  what  we  have  done  and  are  still  doing  to  creation,  our  God-given  oikos 
(home).  The  creation  belongs  to  God;  humanity  is  its  steward.  Hence  any  process  or 
development  that  jeopardizes  the  sustainability  of  creation  must  be  questioned. 
Humanity  must  restore  right  relations  with  the  creation. 

Let  us  turn  to  God,  and  in  God  let  us  turn  to  ourselves 

75.  We  cannot  transform  the  world  unless  we  ourselves  are  transformed.  What 
kind  of  church  do  we  project  for  the  21st  century?  A  church  confined  to  nation-states 
or  ethnic  groups  and  exclusively  concerned  with  its  self-perpetuation;  or  a  missionary 
church,  open  to  the  world  and  ready  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  world?  The  future 
course  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  largely  to  be  determined  by  our  ecclesiological 
perceptions  and  convictions.  The  ecumenical  movement  cannot  survive  without  a 
vision  that  is  sustained  by  a  holistic  view  of  church,  humanity  and  the  world. 

The  church  cannot  endorse  the  compromises  that  the  world  offers.  The  church 
must  incarnate  the  gospel  in  its  own  life  and  in  the  life  of  societies.  Still  ringing  in  my 
ears  is  the  voice  of  a  young  person  I  once  heard  crying  out  “Where  is  my  church? 
What  is  it  doing?”  The  faithful  need  a  church  that  listens  to  them  and  cares  for  them. 
They  want  a  church  that  fulfils  itself  as  a  missionary  reality.  The  church  must  rise  out 
of  its  institutional  captivity  and  become  a  “church  for  others”.  And  we  are  together  the 
church,  people’s  church;  together  we  fulfill  our  vocation.  The  churches  that  live 
together  in  one  place  must  form  a  renewed  community,  a  concrete  example  of  concil¬ 
iar  fellowship.  The  world  will  listen  to  us  if  we  are  together  and  if  we  act  together  in 
obedience  to  the  gospel  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  command  of  Christ.  Together  the 
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churches  should  become  a  sign  of  hope  in  a  world  gripped  by  meaninglessness  and 
despair. 

And  finally  let  us  turn  to  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 

76.  He  is  the  source  of  our  being  and  existence,  our  hope  and  joy.  We  believe  in  a 
God  who  himself  first  turned  to  humanity  in  Christ  and  invited  us  to  turn  to  him.  God 
always  turns  to  us  in  grace,  even  if  we  are  not  ready  to  turn  to  him  in  faith  and  repen¬ 
tance.  God  has  always  remained  faithful  to  his  covenant  (Gen.  9:11;  Deut.  4:25-31). 
The  question  posed  to  us  in  this  assembly  is:  Are  we  faithful  to  God’s  covenant  with 
us? 

In  fact,  we  have  more  often  turned  to  hatred  and  violence,  to  injustice  and  power. 
We  have  turned  to  ourselves  and  ignored  the  beyond,  and  claimed  to  control  our  own 
destiny.  We  have  made  the  world  self-centred,  closed  on  itself  and  deprived  of  hope 
and  transcendence.  Turning  to  God  means  to  be  consciously  aware  that  we  do  not 
belong  to  ourselves,  but  to  God.  It  means  turning  away  from  all  values,  ideologies  and 
life-styles  that  drain  the  ultimate  reality  from  our  life.  Humanity  cannot  survive  with¬ 
out  the  eschatological  dimension.  We  must  recognize  the  inadequacy  and  relativity  of 
all  human  resources,  of  miraculous  achievements  of  technology,  and  turn  to  God  in  a 
spirit  of  humility  and  repentance.  We  must  turn  from  alienation  to  reconciliation  with 
God,  from  our  ways  to  God’s  way  and  stand  under  the  judgment  of  God. 

*  *  * 

77.  In  Amsterdam  (1948)  we  recognized  the  disorder  of  humankind  in  the  face  of 
God’s  design  for  the  world. 

In  Evanston  (1954)  we  proclaimed  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 

In  New  Delhi  (1961)  we  confessed  Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world. 

In  Uppsala  (1968)  we  heard  the  call  of  Christ  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new” 
(Rev.  21:5). 

In  Nairobi  (1979)  against  the  oppression  and  divisions  of  the  world  we  affirmed 
Christ  as  the  source  of  liberation  and  reconciliation. 

In  Vancouver  (1983)  we  celebrated  the  Christ  as  the  life  of  the  world,  a  world  full 
of  evil  and  death. 

In  Canberra  (1991)  we  prayed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  whole  creation. 

And  now  in  Harare  we  turn  to  God  to  rejoice  in  hope. 

Turning  to  God  constitutes  a  new  quality  of  relationship  with  God,  with  one 
another,  with  humanity  and  with  the  creation. 

Christian  hope  is  rooted  in  the  new  life  given  to  the  world  through  the  cross  and 
resurrection.  Our  hope  is  not  a  theoretical  reality,  an  unrealized  eschatology.  Our  hope 
is  incamational.  We  are  people  of  hope  (Rom.  5:4-5),  we  are  pilgrim  people  on  the 
way  to  the  kingdom. 

78.  The  jubilee  is  a  call  for  reconciliation  and  new  beginning.  We  are  approaching 
a  particular  turning  point  in  history.  Are  we  ready  to  live  the  gospel  and  take  it  to  the 
world  by  proclaiming  it,  through  martyria  in  life  and  even  in  death,  as  the  source  of 
liberation,  reconciliation  and  transformation?  Are  we  ready  to  reaffirm  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  visible  unity?  After  a  long  and  common  process  of  theological  reflection 
and  convergence  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  (BEM),  are  we  courageous 
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enough  to  recognize  mutual  baptism  as  a  concrete  step  forward  in  our  common  search 
for  full  and  visible  unity?  In  2001,  the  two  present  calculations  for  Easter,  namely  the 
Gregorian  and  Julian  calendars,  will  fall  on  the  same  date  (15  April).  Could  this  not  be 
the  beginning  of  a  common  celebration  of  Easter? 

79.  This  is  a  critical  assembly,  indeed.  We  have  come  here  with  hope  and  despair, 
enthusiasm  and  frustration.  Is  this  paradox  not  part  of  our  life  together?  We  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  and  will  remain  different  in  many  respects.  Yet  what  brings  us 
together  is  the  common  vision  of  unity,  and  our  firm  engagement  to  working  together 
towards  that  goal.  On  13  December,  during  the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
WCC,  we  will  be  invited  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  by  saying: 

We  intend  to  stay  together... 

Neither  lack  of  progress,  nor  setbacks, 

Neither  failures  nor  uncertainties 

Neither  fears  nor  threats 

Will  weaken  our  intention  to  continue  to  walk  together  on  the  way  to  unity, 

Welcoming  all  who  would  join  us 

Widening  our  common  vision 

Discovering  new  ways  of  witnessing  and  acting  together  in  faith. 

There  is  no  growth  without  risk.  Yet,  we  must  grow  together  responsibly,  chal¬ 
lenging,  understanding  and  respecting  each  other.  This  is  the  call  of  God.  This  is  the 
sacred  task  before  us.  It  is  my  deep  desire  that  our  prayers  and  meditation,  our  reflec¬ 
tions  and  actions  in  the  coming  days  be  strengthened,  enriched  and  guided  by  this 
vision  and  commitment.  And,  let  us,  with  this  hope  in  heart,  “Turn  to  God  -  Rejoice  in 
Hope”. 
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to  the  WCC’s  eighth  assembly,  Harare, 
3-14  December  1998 

Konrad  Raiser 


1 .  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom. 
1:7).  In  the  words  of  this  apostolic  greeting,  I  welcome  you  to  this  eighth  assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  I  welcome  you,  the  delegates  representing  the  more 
than  330  member  churches  of  the  Council.  Most  of  you  have  travelled  far  to  come  to 
Harare.  For  many,  it  is  not  only  your  first  visit  to  Africa,  but  also  the  first  time  you  are 
participating  in  an  ecumenical  meeting  of  this  scope.  May  God,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  bless  our  encounters,  deliberations  and  decisions.  I  greet  those  of  you  who  are 
here  as  delegated  representatives,  observers,  advisers  or  honoured  guests,  and  thus 
make  visible  for  us  the  wider  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement  of  which  the  WCC 
is  an  essential  part.  I  welcome  the  many  visitors  whose  presence  reminds  us  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  Christian  people  around  the  world  are  accompanying  this  assembly  with  their 
thoughts  and  prayers.  Finally,  I  want  to  extend  a  special  greeting  to  the  representatives 
of  the  churches  in  Zimbabwe,  our  hosts.  To  all  those  who  have  laboured  over  these 
past  months  and  years  here  in  Zimbabwe  to  prepare  for  this  event,  thank  you  for  your 
dedication  and  for  the  hospitality  we  are  enjoying. 


An  anniversary  assembly 

2.  All  assemblies  of  the  WCC  have  been  significant  events,  attracting  attention 
beyond  the  inner  circles  of  the  Christian  churches.  This  is  true  in  a  special  way  for 
this  eighth  assembly.  We  are  meeting  in  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  inaugural  assembly 
of  the  WCC  in  Amsterdam  in  1948.  During  1998  this  “ecumenical  jubilee”  has  been 
commemorated  and  celebrated  in  many  churches  around  the  world.  Special  events 
have  taken  place  in  Geneva;  in  Amsterdam,  Evanston,  New  Delhi,  Uppsala,  Nairobi  - 
sites  of  earlier  assemblies;  in  Toronto,  Berlin,  Buenos  Aires,  Johannesburg  -  cities 
where  significant  meetings  of  the  central  committee  were  held;  and  in  numerous 
other  places.  Indeed,  a  chain  of  “praying  towards  Harare”  has  been  formed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Christian  people  all  over  the  world.  Now  we  are  here  to  reaf¬ 
firm  the  covenant  made  by  the  delegates  at  the  first  assembly  in  constituting  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  to  commit  ourselves  afresh  in  fellowship  with  one 
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another  to  “fulfil  our  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit”. 

3.  The  creation  of  the  WCC  fifty  years  ago  was  an  act  of  faith.  The  world  was  in 
search  of  a  new  order  after  the  devastation  left  behind  by  the  second  world  war,  and 
also  found  itself  under  the  shadow  of  renewed  confrontation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war  with  its  nuclear  threat.  The  churches,  which  had  been  tested  in  their  very 
being  and  faithfulness,  were  faced  with  an  enormous  task  of  reconstruction  and  recon¬ 
ciliation.  A  “Call  to  the  Churches  Concerning  the  First  Assembly”,  issued  in  April 
1947  by  the  provisional  committee  of  the  WCC,  invited  all  Christians  to  join  in  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  “that  the  first  assembly...  may  be  used  of  God  for  a  rebirth  of  the  churches, 
and  for  their  rededication  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  to  the  common  task  of  proclaiming 
his  word  and  doing  his  work  among  the  nations”.  There  was  no  precedent  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  council  of  churches  across  national  and  confessional  lines,  and  no  one 
knew  whether  the  new  framework  would  be  viable.  In  his  report  to  the  assembly,  the 
general  secretary,  Dr  Willem  Adolf  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  described  the  purpose  of  the 
Council  in  these  terms:  “We  are  a  council  of  churches,  not  the  council  of  the  one  undi¬ 
vided  church.  Our  name  indicates  our  weakness  and  our  shame  before  God,  for  there 
can  be  and  there  is  finally  only  one  church  of  Christ  on  earth...  Our  council  represents 
therefore  an  emergency  solution  -  a  stage  on  the  road  -  a  body  living  between  the 
time  of  complete  isolation  of  the  churches  from  each  other,  and  the  time  -  on  earth  or 
in  heaven  -  when  it  will  be  visibly  true  that  there  is  one  shepherd  and  one  flock.” 

4.  The  first  assembly’s  theme,  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s  Design”,  echoes  the 
doxology  at  the  opening  of  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians:  “God  has  made  known  to  us 
his  secret  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  he  determined  beforehand  in 
Christ,  to  be  put  into  effect  when  the  time  was  ripe:  namely,  that  the  universe,  every¬ 
thing  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  might  be  brought  into  a  unity  in  Christ”  (Eph.  1:9-10, 
NEB).  Only  in  the  light  of  this  design  of  God  in  Christ  is  it  possible,  as  Karl  Barth 
reminded  the  assembly,  honestly  and  without  self-justification  to  discern  and  address 
the  root  causes  of  human  disorder  and  the  churches’  co-responsibility.  And  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  WCC  is  to  be  understood  as  an  act  of  faithfulness  and  obedience  to  God’s 
will  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  message  from  Amsterdam  expressed  this  affirmation  in 
its  opening  paragraph:  “We  bless  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
gathers  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad.  He  has  brought 
us  here  together  at  Amsterdam.  We  are  acknowledging  him  as  our  God  and  Saviour. 
We  are  divided  from  one  another  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  order  and  tradition,  but 
also  by  pride  of  nation,  class  and  race.  But  Christ  has  made  us  his  own  and  He  is  not 
divided.  In  seeking  him,  we  find  one  another.  Here  at  Amsterdam  we  have  committed 
ourselves  afresh  to  him,  and  have  covenanted  with  one  another  in  constituting  this 
World  Council  of  Churches.  We  intend  to  stay  together.  We  call  upon  Christian  con¬ 
gregations  everywhere  to  endorse  and  fulfil  this  covenant  in  their  relations  with  one 
another.  In  thankfulness  to  God  we  commit  the  future  to  him.” 

5.  Fifty  years  later,  this  covenant  still  holds.  Much  has  changed  in  the  relations  of 
the  churches  with  one  another.  Strangers  have  become  neighbours,  and  those  treated 
with  suspicion  have  become  friends.  Awareness  is  growing  that  all  churches,  in  spite 
of  what  still  separates  them,  belong  to  the  one  extended  family  of  God’s  children. 
From  a  fellowship  of  mainly  historic  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  the  Council  has  grown  into  a  truly  worldwide  body.  It  has  facilitated 
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the  common  witness  and  service  of  the  churches,  and  today  churches  all  over  the 
world  are  linked  with  one  another  in  a  multifaceted  ecumenical  network  of  partner¬ 
ships.  The  challenge  of  defending  the  cause  of  justice  and  human  dignity,  of  trying  to 
discern  and  exercise  both  “the  priestly  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  the  prophetic 
ministry  of  liberating  conflict”  (M.M.  Thomas),  has  sometimes  tested  this  fellowship 
-  and  the  Council  has  not  always  passed  this  test  without  bruises.  Certainly  the 
Amsterdam  commitment  “we  intend  to  stay  together”  has  not  been  taken  for  granted. 
Thus  we  can  and  should  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  enabled  the  churches  not  only 
to  stay  together,  but  to  go  forward  and  to  grow  together. 

6.  And  yet,  as  we  commemorate  and  celebrate  this  50th  anniversary,  there  are 
signs  of  uncertainty  about  the  purpose  of  this  fellowship  in  the  WCC  and  doubts  about 
the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole.  We  seem  to  be  at  a  crossroads. 
Different  understandings  of  ecumenism  are  being  put  forward,  and  the  way  ahead  is 
not  clearly  visible.  There  is  disappointment  that  the  intensive  search  for  visible  unity 
of  the  church  has  not  yet  opened  the  way  to  true  koinonia.  Understandings  of  Chris¬ 
tian  mission  in  a  world  of  religious  and  cultural  plurality  differ  widely.  The  tradition 
of  ecumenical  social  thought  and  action  has  come  under  increasing  strain  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  impact  of  the  rapid  process  of  globalization  upon  the  life  of  human  commu¬ 
nities.  The  approaching  end  of  the  millennium  reinforces  the  sense  that  these 
ecumenical  uncertainties  are  part  of  a  deeper  process  of  transition  into  a  new  historical 
epoch  which  will  be  very  different  from  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  when  the 
WCC  was  formed.  Many  of  the  churches  which  have  shaped  the  life  and  witness  of 
the  WCC  during  these  past  decades  are  today  confronted  with  internal  challenges  and 
tend  to  concentrate  on  maintaining  their  own  integrity.  At  the  same  time,  local  ecu¬ 
menism  is  flourishing  in  many  places.  Lively  processes  of  renewal  and  growth  of 
Christian  community  life  and  witness  are  taking  place  outside  the  fellowship  of  the 
WCC.  What  does  this  mean  for  the  future  of  the  Council? 

An  ecumenical  jubilee 

7.  When  the  WCC  decided  more  than  four  years  ago  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
churches  in  Zimbabwe  to  hold  the  eighth  assembly  in  Harare  rather  than  the  invitation 
of  the  Dutch  churches  to  return  to  Amsterdam,  it  wanted  to  give  a  signal.  It  was  a  sig¬ 
nal  that  the  50th  anniversary  assembly  should  not  so  much  be  an  occasion  to  look 
back  and  recall  the  memory  of  these  decades  and  all  the  momentous  changes  they 
have  brought  in  the  world,  the  churches  and  the  Council,  as  an  opportunity  for  seeking 
to  discern  the  present  challenges  facing  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  look  for¬ 
ward  into  the  21st  century.  The  future  of  Christianity  and  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  likely  to  be  shaped  and  influenced  more  in  regions  like  Africa  and  Latin  America 
than  in  the  Northern  regions  of  historic  Christianity.  By  the  early  part  of  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  Africa  promises  to  be  the  continent  with  the  largest  Christian  population.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  in  Africa  that  the  disorder  of  the  present  global  system  and  the  margin¬ 
alization  and  fragmentation  of  entire  societies  are  most  dramatically  evident.  The 
period  of  liberation  struggles  in  Africa  in  the  1970s  was  interwoven  with  one  of  the 
most  conflictual  phases  in  the  history  of  the  WCC.  The  memory  of  the  crisis  caused  by 
the  1978  grant  to  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Zimbabwe/Rhodesia  is  still  alive.  The  decision 
to  go  to  Harare  for  the  eighth  assembly  expressed  our  determination  that  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  fellowship  of  churches  would  not  weaken  in  its  solidarity  with  the  African 
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churches  and  people  as  they  search  today  for  new  foundations  upon  which  to  affirm 
their  identity  and  reconstruct  viable  forms  of  community  life.  In  a  set  of  “Policy 
Guidelines  for  WCC  Work  in  Africa”,  the  WCC  executive  committee  in  February 
1995  stated  that  “while  African  churches  and  peoples  are  struggling  to  shape  a  new 
social  and  political  culture,  the  challenge  to  the  ecumenical  movement  is  to  sustain  the 
hope  and  vision  for  a  viable  human  community  for  all  African  people”.  This  means 
that  our  assembly  here  at  Harare  will  have  to  be  very  attentive  to  what  God  is  telling 
us  through  Africa  today. 

8.  The  theme  of  the  assembly  has  been  formulated  against  this  background:  “Turn 
to  God  -  Rejoice  in  Hope”.  In  a  situation  of  growing  disorder  and  resignation,  these 
words  renew  the  affirmation  of  God’s  faithfulness  expressed  in  the  theme  of  the 
Amsterdam  assembly.  The  God  to  whom  we  are  invited  to  turn  is  not  the  unapproach¬ 
able  ruler  and  judge  of  human  destiny,  but  the  God  of  the  covenant  with  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Moses,  who  has  turned  towards  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  offering  reconciliation  and 
the  fullness  of  life  for  all.  “Turn  to  God”  is  an  invitation  to  trust  God’s  faithfulness  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainties  of  our  present  time.  To  discover  God’s 
loving  face  turned  towards  us  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  to  build  one’s  life  on 
trust  in  God’s  faithfulness  -  that  is  what  the  New  Testament  calls  metanoia,  in  the  dou¬ 
ble  sense  of  entering  into  a  firm  commitment  and  turning  away  from  false  allegiances. 

9.  In  his  Letter  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle  Paul  vividly  describes  the  dynamic  of 
this  process  of  reorientation:  “I  appeal  to  you  therefore,  brothers  and  sisters,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship.  Do  not  be  conformed  to  [the  pattern  of]  this 
world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  discern 
what  is  the  will  of  God  -  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect”  (Rom.  12:1-2). 
Paul  goes  on  to  indicate  that  this  transformation  does  not  remain  an  internal  personal 
experience,  but  finds  expression  in  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  community.  Using  the 
image  of  the  body  and  its  different  members,  Paul  draws  a  profile  of  the  Christian 
community  which  lives  out  of  its  commitment  to  God.  Among  the  many  invitational 
exhortations  we  also  find  the  second  part  of  our  theme:  “Rejoice  in  Hope”  (Rom. 
12:12).  It  was  this  message  of  hope  which  the  central  committee  wanted  the  assembly 
to  proclaim,  implicitly  reaffirming  the  theme  of  the  second  assembly  at  Evanston  in 
1954:  “Christ  -  the  Hope  of  the  World”.  Quite  understandably,  some  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  invitation  “rejoice  in  hope”  was  appropriate  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  Africa  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  However,  as  the  commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  affirmed  at  Bangalore  in  1978  in  its  “Common  Account  of  Hope”:  “The 
Christian  hope  is  a  resistance  movement  against  fatalism.”  And  the  plenary  on  the 
assembly  theme  has  already  recalled  the  vivid  witness  of  hope  in  the  doxology  which 
opens  the  first  Letter  of  Pete.r:  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!  By  his  great  mercy  he  has  given  us  a  new  birth  into  a  living  hope  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead...  In  this  you  rejoice,  even  if  now  for  a  little 
while  you  have  had  to  suffer  various  trials,  so  that  the  genuineness  of  your  faith...  may 
be  found  to  result  in  praise  and  glory  and  honour  when  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed” 
(1  Pet.  1:3-7). 

10.  We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  an  “ecumenical  jubilee”.  The  theme  of  the 
assembly  was  chosen  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  jubilee,  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
strongest  images  of  hope  in  the  biblical  tradition.  Jesus  reaffirmed  this  in  his  inaugural 
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sermon  in  Nazareth.  Drawing  on  a  passage  from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he 
proclaimed  “the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favour”,  the  year  of  grace  and  liberation  (Luke 
4: 19).  The  proclamation  of  the  jubilee  year  is  part  of  the  holiness  code  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus  (Lev.  25).  After  seven  cycles  of  sabbath  years,  the  50th  year  was  to  be 
observed  as  a  jubilee  year.  After  approximately  seven  times  seven  years  between 
assemblies,  we  are  now  in  the  50th  year  of  the  WCC,  the  year  of  the  ecumenical  jubi¬ 
lee.  But  what  does  it  mean  to  talk  about  an  “ecumenical  jubilee”?  Several  ecumenical 
initiatives  calling  for  a  cancellation  of  the  external  debt  of  the  world’s  poorest  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  year  2000  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  biblical  jubilee  message.  This 
is  certainly  appropriate:  the  cancellation  of  debts  figures  prominently  in  the  biblical 
jubilee  tradition;  and  the  issue  of  international  debt  is  on  the  agenda  of  our  assembly. 
Yet  the  message  of  the  biblical  jubilee  goes  deeper  than  an  urgent  issue  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  justice. 

11.  Historically,  the  jubilee  year  should  be  seen  as  a  reappropriation  and  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  older  biblical  tradition  of  the  sabbath  year.  During  the  sabbath  year, 
the  people  were  to  leave  the  soil  fallow  in  order  to  give  a  complete  rest  to  the  earth,  to 
the  animals  and  to  the  servants.  Slaves  were  to  be  released  and  debts  cancelled.  All 
this  is  integrated  into  the  jubilee  tradition,  but  the  jubilee  goes  beyond  the  sabbath 
year.  In  the  jubilee  year  all  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  ancestral  land.  In  the 
context  of  rebuilding  the  community  after  the  return  from  the  exile  in  Babylon,  the 
jubilee  provides  all  families  and  members  of  the  community  with  what  they  need  to 
sustain  their  lives.  Furthermore,  as  Leviticus  25:8-9  indicates,  the  jubilee  shall  be  pro¬ 
claimed  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  the  atonement,  the  day  each  year 
when  the  Jewish  community  asks  to  be  liberated  from  its  sins  and  reconciled  with  God 
and  with  each  other.  The  jubilee  message  is  therefore  a  message  of  reconciliation.  It 
extends  the  liberating  act  of  the  atonement  to  a  whole  year.  Together,  these  jubilee 
ordinances  describe  essential  elements  of  the  covenant  order.  Periodically,  the  inevita¬ 
ble  injustice,  exclusion  and  bondage  resulting  from  the  distortion  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structures  were  to  be  corrected.  The  jubilee  is  meant  to  break  the  cycle  of 
domination  and  dependency  by  proclaiming  reconciliation  and  liberation  and  by 
ordering  a  self-limitation  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Those  who  control  the  basic  factors 
of  economic  life  -  land,  labour  and  capital  -  are  to  limit  and  even  relinquish  their 
exercise  of  power,  thus  restoring  to  the  deprived  and  excluded  the  basis  of  and  space 
for  a  life  in  dignity.  They  are  to  practise  the  same  generosity  and  justice  that  God  man¬ 
ifests  in  the  act  of  the  atonement,  of  reconciliation. 

12.  Jesus  sums  up  his  interpretation  of  the  jubilee  message  in  the  words:  “Today 
this  scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in  your  hearing”  (Luke  4:21).  In  Jesus,  God’s  offer  of 
reconciliation,  the  proclamation  of  the  final  jubilee  of  God’s  reign,  has  been  fulfilled. 
In  his  life  and  death,  he  has  given  us  the  example  of  the  one  who  gave  up  his  power 
and  status  of  equality  with  God  and  became  human  in  order  to  open  within  our  human 
history  the  space  for  reconciliation  so  that  we  could  enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  If  this  is  the  message  of  the  jubilee  in  the  light  of  the  proclamation  of 
Jesus,  then  the  jubilee  is  indeed  a  message  of  joy  and  hope  for  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  as  well.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  churches  have  been  searching  for 
ways  to  restore  the  unity  and  communion  of  God’s  people,  responding  to  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord  that  all  may  be  one.  They  have  sought  to  redress  and  rectify  the  relationships 
between  the  dispersed  members  of  God’s  people  which  have  been  distorted  by  mutual 
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condemnation,  by  hatred,  prejudice  and  exclusion  and  -  not  least  -  by  claims  of  power 
and  control  over  the  means  of  salvation,  of  the  fullness  of  life. 

13.  The  ecumenical  jubilee  is  therefore  first  of  all  a  call  to  conversion,  to  repen¬ 
tance  and  critical  self-assessment,  acknowledging  the  accumulated  guilt  and  co¬ 
responsibility  in  dividing  the  body  of  Christ.  Turn  to  God  in  Christ  -  this  is  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  churches  to  leave  their  defensiveness  and  self-righteousness  and  to  turn  to 
the  source  and  centre  of  their  unity:  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  one.  Second,  the 
ecumenical  jubilee  is  an  invitation  to  celebrate  God’s  offer  of  reconciliation  and  to 
affirm  the  unity  rediscovered  and  restored  through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Today  we  can  say:  what  unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  still 
separates  us.  We  acknowledge  each  other  again  as  relatives,  as  different,  though 
related  members  of  God’s  family.  Third,  the  ecumenical  jubilee  is  a  message  of  hope, 
not  only  for  the  Christian  community,  but  also  for  the  world  as  it  approaches  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century  and  millennium.  In  a  world  captive  to  the  forces  of  com¬ 
petitiveness,  domination  and  exclusion,  there  is  hope  because  the  way  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  of  sustainable  life  in  community  has  been  opened  in  Christ.  In  his  presence 
and  through  his  power  of  healing  and  restoring  wholeness,  we  are  being  granted  liber¬ 
ation  and  forgiveness.  In  the  spirit  of  the  ecumenical  jubilee,  we  are  called  to  become 
communities  of  hope,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  one  who  renounced  his  claim 
to  power,  who  shared  and  gave  his  life  and  thus  created  the  space  for  us  to  experience 
the  fullness  of  life,  who  embraced  the  stranger,  the  excluded,  the  deprived  and  poor 
and  restored  them  in  their  dignity  as  full  members  of  the  community.  Christ’s  way  is 
our  ecumenical  vocation  on  the  eve  of  the  21st  century. 

Opening  up  ecumenical  space 

14.  But  are  we  ready  to  celebrate  this  ecumenical  jubilee?  Are  we  prepared  to  turn 
to  God,  to  receive  God’s  offer  of  reconciliation  and  thus  be  released  from  the  institu¬ 
tional  captivities  which  prevent  us  from  living  visibly  the  koinonia  which  we  affirm  as 
God’s  gift  in  Jesus  Christ?  The  jubilee  ordinance  was  intended  to  provide  guidance  to 
the  Jewish  people  for  the  task  of  rebuilding  a  viable  community  after  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  What  inspiration  and  orientation  can  we  draw  from  the  jubilee  tradi¬ 
tion  for  rebuilding  communion  among  the  separated  churches?  What  is  the  place  and 
the  task  of  the  WCC  in  this  context?  Has  it  not  also  become  a  victim  of  institutional 
captivity,  thus  itself  needing  liberation?  Is  it  still  an  instrument  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  of  the  churches  on  the  way  together,  or  has  it  become  an  institution  apart, 
pursuing  its  own  objectives?  How  can  the  WCC  open  and  create  the  space  which 
allows  communion  to  grow  and  reconciliation  to  take  place? 

15.  One  of  the  main  legacies  of  the  Canberra  assembly  to  the  new  central  commit¬ 
tee  was  the  reflection  begun  in  1989  towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision 
(CUV)  of  the  WCC.  The  central  committee  continued  this  process  and  in  1995 
decided  to  orient  it  towards  the  eighth  assembly.  The  results  of  this  effort  are  before 
this  assembly  in  the  form  of  a  policy  document  accepted  by  the  central  committee  at 
its  last  meeting  in  September  1997.  This  document,  which  is  printed  in  the  Assembly 
Workbook,  has  benefited  from  and  incorporated  the  proposals  from  many  member 
churches.  In  its  present  form  it  represents  no  more  -  and  no  less  -  than  an  honest 
account  by  the  central  committee,  as  the  main  governing  body  between  assemblies,  of 
the  WCC’s  vocation  at  this  point  in  the  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  As 
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the  assembly  delegates  of  the  member  churches,  you  are  now  invited  to  respond  to  this 
assessment  of  the  understanding  and  task  of  the  WCC  and  to  draw  out  its  implications. 

16.  As  you  will  have  seen  in  studying  the  document,  the  text  does  not  propose  a 
radically  new  understanding  of  the  WCC.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  offer  a  contemporary 
interpretation  of  the  self-definition  of  the  Council  put  forward  in  the  Basis  and  in  other 
foundational  texts,  especially  the  Toronto  declaration  of  1950.  Central  in  these  early 
identifications  of  the  Council  was  its  characterization  as  a  “fellowship  of  churches”. 
While  this  term  “fellowship”  is  variously  understood,  its  use  in  the  Basis  does  seem 
clearly  to  suggest  “that  the  Council  is  more  than  a  mere  functional  association  of 
churches  set  up  to  organize  activities  in  areas  of  common  interest”  (CUV  para.  3.2). 
Acknowledging  that  the  existence  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  poses  an 
“ecclesiological  challenge”  to  the  churches,  the  CUV  document  offers  a  number  of 
affirmations  to  clarify  the  meaning  and  the  scope  of  the  fellowship  the  churches  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  WCC.  In  many  ways  these  echo  what  I  said  earlier  about  an  “ecumenical 
jubilee”.  The  fellowship  is  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  voluntarism  on  the  part  of  the 
churches.  It  has  its  centre  in  the  common  commitment  to  Christ.  As  the  churches 
together  turn  to  God  in  Christ,  they  discover  their  fellowship  among  each  other.  The 
fellowship,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an  institutional  arrangement  between  organized 
church  bodies  and  their  leaders.  “It  is  rather  a  dynamic,  relational  reality  which 
embraces  the  fullness  of  the  churches  as  manifestations  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  exists  to  serve  as  a  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  mission  and 
activity  in  the  world.  The  WCC  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  missionary,  diaconal 
and  moral  community”  (3.5.3).  The  significance  of  this  fellowship  lies  precisely  in  its 
opening  the  space  where  reconciliation  and  mutual  accountability  can  take  shape  and 
where  churches  can  learn  together  to  walk  on  the  way  of  a  costly  ecumenical  commit¬ 
ment:  “recognizing  their  solidarity  with  each  other,  assisting  each  other  in  cases  of 
need,  refraining  from  actions  incompatible  with  brotherly  and  sisterly  relations,  enter¬ 
ing  into  spiritual  relationships  to  learn  from  each  other,  consulting  with  each  other  ‘to 
learn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  witness  he  would  have  them  to  bear  to  the  world  in 
his  name’  (Toronto)”  (3.5.6). 

17.  Such  a  relational  understanding  of  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches 
places  the  concern  for  its  structure  and  institutional  profile  into  a  wider  and  more 
properly  theological  context.  It  corresponds  with  the  affirmations  of  the  fifth  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993)  about  “the  under¬ 
standing  of  koinonia  and  its  implications”  (report  of  section  I).  In  considering  koi- 
nonia  both  as  God’s  gracious  gift  and  as  calling  to  the  churches,  the  report  uses  the 
image  of  the  pilgrimage  as  an  action  of  metanoia  or  conversion.  This  constant  move¬ 
ment  of  metanoia  is  most  expressive  of  the  relational  character  of  the  church.  To  be  in 
relationship  means  to  be  prepared  to  expose  oneself  to  the  otherness  of  the  other,  to 
allow  oneself  to  be  changed  through  the  encounter.  It  also  means  accepting  the  fears 
and  anxieties  that  any  such  encounter  arouses  in  us.  This  interpretation  sheds  light  on 
what  I  said  earlier  about  the  invitation  “turn  to  God”  as  a  call  to  metanoia,  and  about , 
the  “ecumenical  jubilee”  as  a  call  to  a  self-limitation  of  power.  “The  encounter  with 
the  other  in  the  search  to  establish  the  koinonia,  grounded  in  God’s  gift,  calls  for  a 
kenosis  -  a  self-giving  and  self-emptying.  Such  a  kenosis  arouses  fear  of  loss  of  iden¬ 
tity,  and  invites  us  to  be  vulnerable,  yet  such  is  no  more  than  faithfulness  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  vulnerability  and  death  of  Jesus  as  he  sought  to  draw  human  beings  into 
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communion  with  God  and  each  other.  He  is  the  pattern  and  patron  of  reconciliation 
which  leads  to  koinonia.  As  individuals  and  communities,  we  are  called  to  establish 
koinonia  through  a  ministry  of  kenosis”  (para.  20). 

18.  Seeing  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  light  of  the  dynamic,  pil¬ 
grimage  character  of  the  koinonia  which  the  churches  in  the  Council  seek  to  manifest 
makes  us  aware  that  the  commitment  this  fellowship  requires  is  indeed  costly.  It  must 
be  nurtured  and  regenerated  continuously  as  the  churches  seek  to  fulfil  their  common 
calling.  This  is  particularly  important  when  churches  are  being  challenged  to  render 
prophetic  witness  and  service  in  the  world.  The  WCC  study  on  Ecclesiology  and  Eth¬ 
ics  has  further  developed  insights  from  the  Faith  and  Order  world  conference,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  process  for  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  and  earlier  efforts  to 
relate  the  being  of  the  church  to  its  character  as  prophetic  sign  in  the  world.  This  study 
has  explored  the  “ethos”  of  the  church  as  koinonia  as  it  is  expressed  through  the  lit¬ 
urgy,  especially  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  It  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  process  of  spiritual  and  moral  formation  and  discernment  through 
which  koinonia  is  generated  and  rebuilt.  This  leads  to  the  important  suggestion  that 
the  oikoumene  be  understood  as  an  “energy-field”  of  mutual  resonance  and  recogni¬ 
tion  generated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “By  choosing  resonance  and  recognition  as  our  met¬ 
aphors  we  are  able  to  turn  to  a  biblical  formula  found  in  the  Johannine  literature...  The 
sheep  know  the  shepherd’s  voice  (John  10:3;  cf.  Rev.  3:20)...  Discipleship  means 
hearing,  being  drawn,  being  formed,  by  the  voice:  not  just  its  sound  but  also  the  con¬ 
tent,  the  authentic  note  of  a  way  of  speaking  by  which  we  are  shaped,  attesting  to  an 
identifiable  way  of  being  in  the  world,  yet  a  way  of  being  having  many  different 
forms...  The  focus  of  ecumenical  recognition  is  that  the  other  community  has  an  acted 
commitment  analogous  to  one’s  own,  and  one’s  own  commitment  is  analogous  to  the 
other.  The  analogy  exists  because  of  a  shared  recognition-pattern  of  moral  practice  in 
the  Spirit.  People...  recognize  that  others  ‘have  the  same  spirit’...  Such  recognition  is 
something  holistic,  never  merely  doctrinal  or  jurisdictional  but  also  including  both 
doctrinal  and  jurisdictional  elements.  It  is  recognition  of  a  lived  reality:  a  sense  of 
moral  communion.  This  is  what  oikoumene  means”.1 

19.  This  document  then  goes  on  to  interpret  the  WCC  as  the  “space”  marking  the 
possibility  of  such  communion  of  mutual  recognition  and  resonance.  Though  not 
itself  that  moral  communion,  “it  is  a  community  of  churches  praying  to  receive  the 
spiritual  gifts  which  such  communion  in  moral  witnessing  will  require”  (para.  99). 
“The  WCC  needs  to  mark,  maintain,  indeed  be  a  space  where  the  ecclesio-moral  com¬ 
munion...  can  come  to  expression,  where  language  is  constantly  sought  to  express  the 
reality  more  fully,  where  common  actions  are  conceived  which  embody  the  needed 
moral  witness,  and  where  an  ecumenical  formation  takes  place  which  gives  growing 
density,  increasing  fullness,  to  it”  (para.  102).  This  understanding  of  the  WCC  has 
inspired  the  Theology  of  Life  programme,  which  explored  the  ten  affirmations  of  the 
Seoul  convocation  on  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”  (1990)  as  “a  pre¬ 
liminary  definition  of  the  framework  and  space  in  which  people  can  build  up  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust.  The  affirmations  are  not  confessional  statements  nor  criteria  for  the 
judgment  of  heretical  positions.  Rather  they  can  be  seen  as  yardsticks  of  mutual 
accountability,  regulative  ideas  for  conflicts  of  interpretation  in  ecumenical  dialogue 
and  cooperation  in  radically  different  contexts”.2  The  sokoni  conference  in  Nairobi  in 
January  1997,  since  it  was  organized  on  the  model  of  the  African  village  market. 
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which  serves  the  community  as  a  place  of  communication  and  exchange,  offered  a 
tangible  experience  of  this  ecumenical  space.  This  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Padare 
as  an  open  and  yet  protected  space  in  the  middle  of  this  assembly. 

20.  The  concept  of  “ecumenical  space”  thus  widens  our  understanding  of  the 
WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches.  This  notion  was  in  fact  already  used  in  earlier  ecu¬ 
menical  discussions  of  conciliar  fellowship.  The  statement  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
commission  on  “Conciliarity  and  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  (1971) 
affirmed:  “If  the  unity  of  the  church  is  to  serve  the  unity  of  [humankind],  it  must  pro¬ 
vide  room  both  for  wide  variety  of  forms,  and  for  differences  and  even  conflicts...  The 
church’s  unity  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  there  is  ample  space  for  diversity  and  for 
open  mutual  confrontation  of  differing  interests  and  convictions.”  More  recent  Faith 
and  Order  discussions  have  suggested  that  the  notion  of  “ecumenical  space”  could 
advance  the  doctrinal  discussion  about  the  ministry  of  bishops.  “Living  in  Spaces  with 
Open  Doors”  is  the  title  of  the  report  from  a  1995  consultation  organized  by  the 
WCC’s  various  educational  programmes  to  explore  educational  paradigms  which 
enable  people  to  live  in  open  spaces,  accept  diversity,  broaden  horizons  and  keep  hope 
alive.  The  report  points  to  the  concept  of  “civil  society”  as  describing  a  space,  distinct 
from  the  political  and  economic  structures  of  the  state  and  the  market,  where  genuine 
community  building  takes  place.  We  might  also  say  that  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the 
Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  has  made  a  dramatic  plea  for  the  space  needed  to 
make  of  the  church  truly  an  inclusive  community.  Finally,  the  ecumenical  discussion 
about  the  integrity  of  creation  has  led  to  the  recognition  that  the  earth  is  the  space 
which  the  Creator  has  provided  for  all  living  things  to  live  together  in  sustainable 
communities.  The  seventh  day  of  creation,  the  divine  sabbath,  when  God  rested  from 
all  God’s  work  of  creation,  opens  the  space  for  life  to  expand  and  grow.  Echoing  the 
rabbinical  tradition,  Larry  Rasmussen  affirms  that  “it  is  sabbath  and  not  dominion  that 
symbolizes  the  proper  relationship  of  humans  to  the  rest  of  nature  and  of  all  creation 
together  with  the  Creator.  Indeed,  sabbath,  and  not  the  creation  of  humans,  is  the 
crown  and  climax  of  creation  story  itself...”4  In  this  sense  the  sabbath  and  the  jubilee 
year  are  to  provide  the  space  for  the  periodical  rebuilding  of  community  life. 

21.  All  of  this  reminds  us  of  the  prophetic  exhortation:  “Enlarge  the  space  for 
your  dwelling,  extend  the  curtains  of  your  tent  to  the  full;  let  out  its  ropes  and  drive 
the  tentpegs  home”  (Isa.  54:2).  These  words  could  inspire  a  revitalization  of  the  life  of 
the  churches  in  fellowship  with  each  other  in  the  WCC.  Many  churches  today,  how¬ 
ever,  under  the  pressure  of  internal  and  external  challenges,  are  withdrawing  behind 
confessional  and  institutional  lines  of  defence.  Ecumenical  partnerships  with  other 
churches  too  often  remain  formal,  rarely  leading  to  the  encounter  of  life  with  life.  As 
the  sharing  of  resources  becomes  professionalized,  ecumenical  bonds  of  solidarity 
grow  weaker.  Many  perceive  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  functional  agency 
whose  effectiveness  is  to  be  evaluated  in  comparison  with  the  many  other  specialized 
international  nongovernmental  organizations.  Others  feel  that  the  WCC  adds  to  the 
problems  and  pressures  which  Churches  face  by  imposing  positions  and  programmatic 
orientations  which  conflict  with  their  inherited  church  traditions.  Even  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  “mutual  accountability”  can  be  understood  as 
such  an  imposition  which  does  not  respect  the  integrity  of  the  member  churches.  My 
suggestion  that  the  notions  of  “pilgrimage”  and  “ecumenical  space”  can  enhance  our 
understanding  of  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  comes  against  this  back- 
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ground.  In  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation,  with  its  temptation  to  see  identity 
in  a  defensive  and  exclusive  way,  the  ecumenical  movement  needs  to  recapture  the 
sense  of  the  pilgrim  people  of  God,  of  churches  on  the  way  together,  ready  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  boundaries  of  their  history  and  tradition,  listening  together  to  the  voice  of 
the  Shepherd,  recognizing  and  resonating  with  each  other  as  those  energized  by  the 
same  Spirit.  The  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  marks  the  space  where  such  risky 
encounter  can  take  place,  where  confidence  and  trust  can  be  built  and  community  can 
grow.  At  present,  this  conviction  is  being  tested  severely  by  conflicts  over  moral 
issues,  especially  regarding  human  sexuality,  and  by  the  ecclesiological  and  theologi¬ 
cal  challenges  arising  from  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women.  More  than  ever  before  we  need  the  WCC  as  an  ecumenical  space  which  is 
open  and  yet  embraced  by  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  protected  by  the  bond  of  peace, 
a  space  of  mutual  acceptance  and  understanding  as  well  as  of  mutual  challenge  and 
correction. 

22. The  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  meant  to 
serve  as  a  sign  and  instrument  for  God’s  mission  in  the  world.  We  have  interpreted 
“fellowship”  with  the  help  of  the  notion  of  ecumenical  space,  a  space  where  “the 
churches  can  explore  [together]  what  it  means  to  be  in  fellowship  towards  greater 
unity  in  Christ”  (CUV  para.  3.5.4).  In  itself,  however,  this  does  not  transcend  the  per¬ 
spective  of  interchurch  ecumenism.  Therefore,  the  ecumenical  space  will  have  to  be 
opened  for  the  concerns  of  the  world.  In  his  analysis  of  the  churches’  responses  to  the 
CUV  process,  Peter  Lodberg  says:  “The  WCC  is  a  sanctuary  in  a  divided  world.’°A 
sanctuary  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  stranger;  it  offers  hospitality  to  those  who  have 
no  home.  Reflecting  on  the  widespread  contemporary  search  for  spiritual  meaning  and 
the  diffuse  resurgence  of  religion  today,  Lewis  Mudge  believes  that  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  -  and  by  implication  also  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  churches  -  “can  pro¬ 
vide  not  only  material  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  but  also  spiritual  hospitality:  a 
sanctuary  of  meaning  for  those  who,  for  many  reasons  -  intellectual,  religious,  politi¬ 
cal  -  are  unable  to  confess  the  source  of  this  meaning”.6  Sometimes  the  churches  in 
their  ecumenical  fellowship  have  indeed  offered  to  the  wider  secular  community  the 
space  for  reflecting  more  deeply  the  moral  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  justice  and 
injustice,  reconciliation,  human  rights  and  peace-building.  As  Mudge  says:  “Churches 
can  and  should  offer  a  sort  of  metaphorical  space  in  the  world  for  those,  believers  or 
otherwise,  who  believe  that  human  society  can  overcome  its  violent  origins,  its  con¬ 
tinuing  resentment  and  mistrust,  and  come  to  realize  its  true  calling  to  become  the 
beloved  community  envisioned  in  the  biblical  story.  The  churches  exist  to  hold  open  a 
social  space  in  which  society’s  existing  structures  and  practices  can  be  seen  for  what 
they  are  and  in  which  human  community  can  be  articulated  in  a  new  way,  a  space  in 
which  the  metaphors  of  common  life  can  be  exposed  to  their  transcendental  ground.”7 

Beyond  membership? 

23.  The  CUV  document  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  the  WCC  as  a  “fellow¬ 
ship  of  churches”  which  has  a  structure  and  organization,  but  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  this  structure.  Yet  -  partly  in  response  to  the  CUV  text  itself  -  a  new  discussion 
has  arisen  precisely  around  the  institutional  character  of  the  WCC  as  an  organization 
with  member  churches.  In  its  outline  of  what  is  implied  by  membership  ot  this  body, 
the  CUV  document  draws  on  an  earlier  text  received  by  the  central  committee  in 
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1996.s  When  a  draft  of  that  text  had  been  sent  to  the  member  churches  for  comment, 
only  very  few  churches  reacted.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  an  explication  of  the 
meaning  of  membership  which  is  inspired  by  the  biblical  notion  of  the  body  -  in  other 
words,  the  churches  in  fellowship  as  members  of  one  another  -  cannot  easily  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  the  notion  of  membership  of  an  organization.  Many  churches  seem  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  about  membership  of  the  Council  in  the  sense  of  participation, 
representation,  influence  on  decision-making  -  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “owning  the 
organization”.  Membership  indeed  brings  rights  and  privileges  -  but  it  also  entails 
responsibilities  and  obligations.  The  CUV  document  speaks  much  more  extensively 
about  the  responsibilities  of  membership  than  about  the  issue  of  rights  of  participation 
and  representation.  While  an  earlier  draft  of  the  CUV  text  had  included  a  section 
about  the  institutional  implications  of  this  understanding  of  the  WCC,  particularly  for 
its  governing  structures,  the  central  committee  felt  that  those  proposals  needed  further 
reflection  and  should  therefore  be  treated  separately  from  the  policy  statement.  Now  it 
is  precisely  on  these  concerns  that  discussion  is  focusing. 

24.  Critical  questions  have  in  particular  been  raised  by  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches.  At  a  meeting  at  Thessaloniki  earlier  this  year,  these  churches  called  for  a 
“radical  restructuring”  of  the  Council,  apparently  making  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective  a  condition  for  their  continued  participation  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
WCC.  The  understanding  of  “membership”  is  central  in  their  argument.  Membership 
of  the  Council  at  present  is  based  on  the  institutional  identity  of  churches  as  autono¬ 
mous,  mostly  national  bodies.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  WCC  -  in  accordance 
with  the  Toronto  declaration  of  1950  -  leave  open  the  ecclesiological  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  church.  A  potential  member  church  needs  to  express  agreement  with  the 
basis  and  give  evidence  of  its  autonomy  and  “sustained  independent  life  and  organiza¬ 
tion”.  It  must  recognize  “the  essential  interdependence  of  the  churches,  particularly 
those  of  the  same  confession,  and  must  practise  constructive  ecumenical  relations 
with  other  churches  within  its  country  or  region”.  Apart  from  these  requirements, 
potential  member  churches  must  have  at  least  25,000  members  (for  associate  member 
churches  10,000  members).  These  formulations  on  “membership”  do  not  indicate  how 
the  WCC  is  to  respond  if  a  member  church  experiences  division  or  if  two  or  more 
member  churches  enter  into  union  or  an  agreement  of  full  communion.  The  fact  that 
most  churches  of  the  Protestant  tradition  today  live  in  a  situation  of  (at  least  de  facto) 
full  communion  with  each  other  raises  the  question  of  how  this  can  be  reflected  more 
adequately  in  the  character  of  their  membership  of  the  WCC. 

25.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Orthodox  churches  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  WCC’s  continued  acceptance  of  new  member  churches,  most  of  them  of 
Protestant  background,  while  the  number  of  Orthodox  churches  has  remained  virtu¬ 
ally  unchanged  and  is  not  likely  to  change.  They  find  themselves-  locked  into  a  struc¬ 
tural  minority  situation.  Consequently,  they  can  exercise  only  limited  influence  on 
programmatic  directions  and  decisions  of  the  WCC’s  governing  bodies.  Emphasizing 
that  they  represent  one  of  the  two  main  Christian  traditions  -  Orthodox  and  Protes¬ 
tant  -  which  together  form  the  Council  and  that  the  combined  number  of  their  faith¬ 
ful  corresponds  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  of  all  member  churches  of  the  WCC, 
they  are  calling  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  Council’s  structures  and  processes  of 
governance.  To  be  granted  a  quota  (presently  25  percent)  of  the  seats  on  governing 
bodies,  alongside  quotas  for  laypersons,  women,  young  people,  etc.,  does  not  in  their 
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understanding  address  the  real  problem.  They  also  question  the  Council’s  rules  for 
debate  and  decision-making,  which  follow  the  parliamentary  model  of  majority  rule. 
Respecting  their  firm  conviction  that  matters  which  affect  the  ecclesiological  self¬ 
understanding  of  a  church  cannot  and  must  not  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  the 
Council  has  adopted  a  rule  (XVI. 6.b)  allowing  such  matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  delib¬ 
erative  session  without  a  vote.  Recently,  however,  they  have  raised  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  what  it  means  to  continue  membership  of  an  organization  whose 
agenda  is  shaped  by  concerns  which  often  are  foreign,  not  only  to  their  ecclesiologi¬ 
cal  self-understanding,  but  also  to  their  ethos  and  culture.  Not  wishing  to  call  into 
question  their  commitment  to  and  co-responsibility  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  in 
which  they  have  participated  from  the  early  days,  they  ask  whether  institutional 
membership  with  the  implications  and  responsibilities  set  out  in  the  CUV  document 
is  the  only  way  to  be  recognized  as  an  ecumenical  partner.  Some  have  noted  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  broad  possibilities  for  participation  as  an  essential 
partner  in  the  programmes  and  activities  of  the  WCC  without,  however,  taking  on  the 
responsibilities  of  membership. 

26.  What  these  questions  bring  to  light  is  that  the  WCC’s  institutional  profile  and 
“ethos”  have  been  shaped  essentially  by  the  model  of  church  assemblies  and  synods  of 
the  historic  Protestant  churches  which  have  appropriated  the  tradition  of  parliamentary 
decision-making  in  countries  with  democratic  constitutions.  And  indeed,  participation 
by  the  people  in  decisions  affecting  their  lives  has  been  a  criterion  which  the  Council 
has  strongly  defended.  It  has  thereby  opened  its  own  life  to  the  influence  of  interest 
groups  around  many  significant  issues.  While  many  churches  consider  this  appropriate, 
it  is  essentially  a  model  derived  from  political  life  and  is  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to 
express  the  self-understanding  of  a  “fellowship  of  churches”.  Not  only  the  Orthodox 
churches,  but  also  many  churches  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
follow  different  models,  which  emphasize  dialogue  and  consensus  and  the  respect  for 
hierarchy  and  authority.  Without  rejecting  the  discipline  of  “mutual  accountability”  as 
a  criterion  for  a  committed  fellowship,  they  would  insist  that  it  presupposes  genuine 
partnership,  the  readiness  to  risk  the  encounter  with  the  other  in  a  dialogue  of  love 
rather  than  the  negotiation  of  compromises  between  different  positions  and  interest 
groups.  If  the  WCC  is  indeed  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  opening  ecumenical  space, 
the  question  should  be  asked  whether  the  present  form  of  governance  by  majority  rule 
is  the  most  appropriate  way  to  organize  its  life.  Decision-making  by  consensus  has 
been  adopted  as  a  formula  even  in  some  political  forums  on  the  international  level.  It  is 
practised  in  most  of  the  programmatic  contexts  of  the  WCC.  Such  models  might  also 
be  explored  for  the  governance  of  the  WCC  at  the  formal  decision-making  level.  At  the 
same  time,  the  space  for  genuine  deliberation  in  meetings  of  the  assembly  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  should  be  opened  up  and  widened,  inviting  the  different  partners  to 
encounter  and  engage  each  other  without  necessarily  having  to  reach  a  decision  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  vote.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  questions  regarding  participation  and  membership 
cannot  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  at  this  assembly.  The  inter-Orthodox  meeting  in 
Thessaloniki  mentioned  earlier  suggested  strongly  that  a  “mixed  theological  commis¬ 
sion”  be  created  to  discuss  the  institutional  changes  required  in  order  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  form  of  Orthodox  participation  in  the  life  of  the  WCC.  This  proposal  has 
already  received  the  support  of  the  executive  committee,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
assembly  will  take  the  decisions  necessary  for  setting  up  such  a  commission. 
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27.  However,  the  fact  of  the  active  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
many  aspects  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  WCC  obliges  us  to  return  to  the  question 
whether  “membership”  as  an  institutional  arrangement  with  rights  and  responsibilities 
is  in  fact  the  only  -  or  even  the  most  appropriate  -  form  of  expressing  participation  in 
the  ecumenical  movement.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  is  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  its 
recognized  member  churches.  A  great  variety  of  instruments  and  agents  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  have  emerged.  Some  are  even  older  than  the  WCC  itself.  The 
Council  has  regular  working  relationships  with  the  bodies  representing  Christian 
world  communions,  with  regional  ecumenical  organizations  and  national  councils  and 
with  a  range  of  international  ecumenical  organizations.  While  the  WCC  rules  recog¬ 
nize  these  as  essential  partners  in  the  “one  ecumenical  movement”,  they  cannot  be 
members  of  the  Council,  and  their  participation  in  developing  the  WCC’s  programmes 
and  activities  is  limited.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  other  “non-member 
churches”,  particularly  from  the  evangelical  and  Pentecostal  traditions,  contribute  in 
their  own  way  to  shaping  the  agenda  of  the  ecumenical  movement  without,  however, 
being  institutionally  related  to  the  WCC.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  continues  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  representative  institutional  expression  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Thus  it  has  a  particular  responsibility  to  “strengthen  the  one 
ecumenical  movement”,  as  the  proposed  revision  of  article  III  of  the  WCC  constitu¬ 
tion  recognizes.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  acknowledges  the  different 
ecumenical  partners  of  the  WCC  and  sees  it  as  a  special  responsibility  of  the  WCC  to 
“work  towards  maintaining  the  coherence  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement  in  its 
diverse  manifestations”. 

28.  This  proposed  amendment  thus  attributes  to  the  WCC  a  responsibility  which 
goes  beyond  its  formal  membership.  The  new  formulation  does  not  change  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  World  Council  as  a  “council  of  churches”,  but  it  acknowledges  that  “mem¬ 
bership”  cannot  and  must  not  become  an  exclusive  category  for  participation  in  the 
common  ecumenical  endeavour.  To  give  tangible  expression  to  its  readiness  to  foster 
wider  relationships  beyond  membership,  the  Council  has  suggested  exploring  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  forum  of  Christian  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations.  This  term 
“forum”  is  deliberately  chosen  in  order  to  suggest  that  participation  is  more  important 
than  membership.  The  forum  is  to  be  open  to  all  bodies  and  organizations  which  share 
in  the  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures  and 
which  seek  to  be  obedient  to  God’s  call.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  create  the  space 
where  a  genuine  exchange  about  the  challenges  facing  the  ecumenical  movement  can 
take  place  and  where  forms  of  cooperation  can  be  worked  out.  The  forum  should  not 
become  yet  another  institution  with  administrative  and  bureaucratic  structures.  It  is 
not  envisaged  as  a  framework  where  decisions  are  to  be  taken  or  resolutions  passed. 
Its  objective  would  be  to  shape  a  network  of  relationships  transcending  the  limitations 
of  existing  arrangements.  The  WCC  would  participate  in  the  forum  alongside  other 
partners  without  claiming  any  privileged  place.  After  initial  consultations  with  the 
most  immediate  partners  whose  willingness  to  participate  would  be  decisive  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  forum,  an  exploratory  consultation  took  place  in  August  of  this  year,  and  a 
common  proposal  has  been  formulated  which  is  now  being  shared  with  the  different 
partners  for  their  response.  On  behalf  of  the  WCC,  this  assembly,  through  Policy  Ref¬ 
erence  Committee  I,  is  asked  to  react  to  this  proposal. 
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An  ecumenical  vision  for  the  21st  century 

29. 1  want  to  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  wider  perspectives  opened  up  by  the  assem¬ 
bly  theme  when  it  invites  us  to  “rejoice  in  hope”.  Are  we  ready  to  give  an  “account  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  us”?  Do  we  have  an  ecumenical  vision  which  could  guide  us  as  we 
move  into  the  21st  century  and  which  is  compelling  enough  to  inspire  a  new  genera¬ 
tion?  As  we  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC  we  are  reminded  that  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  Amsterdam  assembly,  “we  intend  to  stay  together”,  was  not  only  an  act 
of  faith.  It  also  expressed  a  vision  for  the  church  and  the  world  and  a  commitment  to 
action.  The  words  of  the  assembly  message  which  solemnly  state  this  commitment  are 
worth  quoting  once  again  at  the  opening  of  this  jubilee  assembly:  “Our  coming 
together  to  form  a  World  Council  will  be  vain  unless  Christians  and  Christian  congre¬ 
gations  everywhere  commit  themselves  to  the  Lord  of  the  church  in  a  new  effort  to 
seek  together,  where  they  live,  to  be  his  witnesses  and  servants  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  We  have  to  remind  ourselves  and  all  [persons]  that  God  has  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.  We  have  to  learn  afresh 
together  to  speak  boldly  in  Christ’s  name  both  to  those  in  power  and  to  the  people,  to 
oppose  terror,  cruelty  and  race  discrimination,  to  stand  by  the  outcast,  the  prisoner  and 
the  refugee.  We  have  to  make  of  the  church  in  every  place  a  voice  for  those  who  have 
no  voice,  and  a  home  where  [everyone]  will  be  at  home...  We  have  to  ask  God  to  teach 
us  together  to  say  No  and  to  say  Yes  in  truth.  No,  to  all  that  flouts  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
every  system,  every  programme  and  every  person  that  treats  [anyone]  as  though  he 
were  an  irresponsible  thing  or  a  means  of  profit,  to  the  defenders  of  injustice  in  the 
name  of  order,  to  those  who  sow  the  seeds  of  war  or  urge  war  as  inevitable;  Yes,  to  all 
that  conforms  to  the  love  of  Christ,  to  all  who  seek  for  justice,  to  the  peace-makers,  to 
all  who  hope,  fight  and  suffer  for  the  cause  of  [humankind],  to  all  who  -  even  without 
knowing  it  -  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

30.  Acting  on  this  commitment  and  vision  the  WCC,  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  has  indeed  become  a  source  of  hope  for  many  people  and  communities:  for 
uprooted  people  and  the  victims  of  racial  discrimination  and  oppression,  for  those 
struggling  for  justice  and  human  dignity,  for  women  and  all  those  who  are  marginal¬ 
ized  in  church  and  society.  These  visible  signs  of  common  Christian  obedience  have 
shaped  the  profile  of  the  WCC  for  several  generations.  They  have  encouraged  the 
emergence  of  networks  of  ecumenical  solidarity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
changed  the  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  church  in  the  world. 

31.  But  in  celebrating  the  heritage  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  cannot 
be  content  with  simply  reaffirming  their  vision  and  commitment.  In  Amsterdam  the 
vision  and  commitment  were  formulated  under  the  impact  of  the  devastation  left 
behind  by  the  most  destructive  war  in  human  history.  We  must  articulate  the  vision 
and  commitment  in  addressing  the  situation  of  the  world  and  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  on  the  eve  of  the  21st  century.  We  find  ourselves  being  drawn  today  into  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  historical  transformation  commonly  characterized  by  the  term  “globalization”. 
This  has  dramatically  increased  the  interdependence  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  fields  of  economy,  finance  and  communication.  At  the  same  time  it  is  caus¬ 
ing  growing  fragmentation  and  the  exclusion  of  large  numbers  of  people  worldwide. 
Moreover,  the  ecumenical  movement  finds  itself  at  a  crossroads  and  in  urgent  need  of 
new  orientation.  We  cannot,  after  celebrating  this  jubilee  and  affirming  again  that  we 
intend  to  stay  together,  simply  return  home  and  continue  with  ecumenical  business  as 
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usual.  The  assembly  theme  calls  us  to  conversion,  to  repentance  and  to  a  self-critical 
assessment  of  our  failures  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  body  of  Christ,  of  our  hesitations 
to  say  No  to  all  that  divides  and  to  say  Yes  to  all  that  promises  greater  unity. 

32.  But  sometimes  our  No  has  been  louder  than  our  Yes.  We  have  at  times  allowed 
our  vision  of  unity  and  just  relationships  in  church  and  world  to  be  blurred  by  the 
ambiguities  and  antagonisms  of  decades  of  cold-war  confrontation.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  us  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  to  rely  comfortably  on  our  own  past.  Networks  of  ecu¬ 
menical  solidarity  are  becoming  strained  under  the  dynamics  of  the  process  of  global¬ 
ization,  which  manifests  a  ruthless  “ecumenism  of  domination”.  While  we  must  say 
No  to  an  emerging  world  order  that  denies  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  the  right  to 
life  and  human  dignity  and  endangers  the  very  sustainability  of  the  web  of  life  itself, 
we  are  challenged  more  than  ever  before  to  say  Yes  wherever  we  discover  efforts  to 
affirm  and  defend  life,  to  heal  human  community  and  to  restore  the  integrity  of  cre¬ 
ation.  The  jubilee  message  inherent  in  the  assembly  theme  does  not  provide  a  blue¬ 
print  for  a  new  order,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  broken,  imperfect  world  it  identifies  areas 
where  conversion  is  needed.  It  does  not  promise  an  imminent  “new  heaven  and  new 
earth”.  Rather,  it  was  and  remains  today  a  message  of  liberation  from  the  captivities 
which  still  hold  us  back  on  our  ecumenical  way  and  a  charter  of  hope  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  community  in  which  those  who  have  been  marginalized  and  excluded  are 
restored  to  their  place  as  co-equals. 

33.  Building  on  the  CUV  document,  the  text  “Our  Ecumenical  Vision”  (which  is 
included  in  the  Assembly  Workbook )  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
us.  This  text  has  been  formulated  as  a  kind  of  litany  couched  in  the  liturgical  language 
of  worship.  It  will  provide  the  structure  for  the  service  of  recommitment  on  13 
December  when  we  shall  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  an  invitation  to  contextualize  the  vision  and  to  turn  it  into  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  of  hope  of  this  assembly.  It  is  not  so  much  the  central  core  of  the  vision  itself 
which  is  at  stake.  The  biblical  symbols  of  the  reign  of  God,  of  the  fullness  of  life  in  the 
presence  of  God,  of  a  new  heaven  and  earth  established  on  right  relationships,  the 
bringing  together  of  all  things  into  unity  in  Christ  -  these  constitute  the  source  of 
inspiration  for  our  hopes  and  visions.  The  challenge  to  us  here  is  rather  to  find  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  to  interpret  and  explicate  these  biblical  images  for  the  generations  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  that  they  might  be  equipped  to  respond  to  the  ecumenical  calling 
with  the  same  conviction  as  did  those  generations  who  prepared  the  way. 

34.  The  vision  statement  begins  by  affirming  the  legacy  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  It  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  the  pilgrim  people  of  God.  And  it  articulates  a 
vision  for  the  ecumenical  movement  today: 

We  long  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ,  affirming  the  gifts  of  all,  young  and 
old,  women  and  men,  lay  and  ordained. 

We  expect  the  healing  of  human  community,  the  wholeness  of  God’s  entire  creation. 

We  trust  in  the  liberating  power  of  forgiveness,  transforming  enmity  into  friendship  and 
breaking  the  spiral  of  violence. 

We  open  ourselves  for  a  culture  of  dialogue  and  solidarity,  sharing  life  with  strangers  and 
seeking  encounter  with  those  of  other  faiths. 

Central  to  this  vision  is  the  restoration  or  building  of  sustainable  human  commu¬ 
nities.  In  a  time  of  increasing  individualization,  fragmentation  and  exclusion,  this 
gives  a  focus  to  the  hopes  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  Strongly  affirming  life 
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and  the  right  to  life  for  all,  it  continues  the  thrust  of  the  Canberra  assembly.  Its  motifs 
are  wholeness,  reconciliation,  community,  dialogue  and  tolerance,  solidarity  and  the 
self-limitation  of  power.  The  vision  statement  encourages  the  formulation  of  shared 
values  and  norms,  the  building  of  a  new  culture  of  dialogue  and  readiness  to  learn 
from  one  another,  of  nonviolence  and  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts,  of  sharing  and 
solidarity.  This  vision  of  an  alternative  culture  of  human  community  in  church  and 
society  may  appear  utopian,  since  it  stands  against  the  imposition  of  other  values  and 
norms  in  a  globalizing  world.  It  is  rooted  in  the  confidence  that  there  is  an  alternative 
to  unlimited  competition,  to  growth  at  any  cost  instead  of  sufficiency,  to  use  instead  of 
regeneration,  to  individualism  instead  of  community. 

35.  Any  vision  which  does  not  inspire  new  forms  of  acting  remains  a  distant  uto¬ 
pia.  It  can  even  prevent  a  sober  discernment  of  reality  -  thus  running  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  stifling  ideology.  A  vision  is  compelling  only  if  it  helps  to  uncover  and 
name  the  contradictions  of  the  present  and  to  release  energies  for  change  and  transfor¬ 
mation.  Such  a  common  vision  engages  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to 
make  manifest  a  new  quality  of  their  relationships  to  one  another  which  expresses  and 
anticipates  the  profile  of  a  new  order,  a  new  culture.  The  strength  and  integrity  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  lie  in  such  a  worldwide  network  of  relationships  which  can 
sustain  the  intention  of  churches  in  each  place  to  be  truly  church,  to  form  lively  and 
sustainable  communities,  to  build  supportive  neighbourhoods,  to  provide  sanctuary 
and  space  to  those  who  are  lost  or  excluded.  By  giving  expression  to  such  a  vision 
through  their  worship  and  life,  the  churches  can  offer  new  meaning  to  those  who  feel 
lost  or  abandoned  and  anticipate  that  wholeness  which  is  God’s  eschatological  prom¬ 
ise.  With  such  a  vision,  the  churches  can,  by  God’s  grace,  truly  become  communities 
of  hope  in  a  world  in  need  of  firm  foundations. 


NOTES 
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The  policy  statement  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the 
WCC”  (CUV)  was  presented  to  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  WCC  by  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  significant  milestone  in  an  ongoing  journey  of  self-reflection  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general,  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  vocation  in  particular.  Informed  by  several  years  of  sustained  theological 
reflection  by  the  member  churches  and  the  various  structures  of  the  Council,  CUV 
attempts  to  articulate  values  and  principles  that  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  at 
the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  document  identifies  ways  in  which  the 
ecclesial  and  global  context  has  changed  since  the  founding  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  fifty  years  ago.  Finally,  it  sets  forth  a  broad  agenda  for  the  future  life  of  the 
Council  along  with  suggestions  for  ways  the  Council,  with  other  ecumenical  partners, 
might  implement  that  agenda.  In  so  doing,  CUV  takes  its  place  alongside  other  signif¬ 
icant  documents  of  the  WCC  expressing  the  Council’s  intense  longing  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ. 

The  full  title  of  the  statement,  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of 
the  WCC”,  indicates  that  in  this  statement  the  member  churches  do  not  yet  dare  to 
speak  of  a  common  vision  or  a  common  understanding.  This  was  evident  in  the  ple¬ 
nary  discussions  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  the  moderator  and  the  general  secretary 
which  identified  numerous  ways  in  which  full  consensus  has  not  been  achieved  in 
either  our  vision  or  our  understanding.  Thus,  while  the  CUV  is  completed  as  a  docu¬ 
ment,  its  reception  in  the  life  of  the  churches  and  in  the  WCC,  including  further  clari¬ 
fications,  corrections  and  elaborations,  will  be  an  ongoing  process.  Therefore,  action 
by  the  eighth  assembly  of  the  WCC  on  the  CUV  document  does  not  imply  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  all  it  contains,  but  an  affirmation  that  it  sets  forth  a  sufficiently  rich  and 
promising  understanding  and  vision  for  shaping  and  inspiring  our  future  life  together, 
as  well  as  a  commitment  to  draw  concrete  guidance  for  specific  actions  and  initiatives 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  assembly.  The  assembly  is  asked  to  begin  this 
reception  process  by  acting  on  a  number  of  recommendations  in  the  report  of  Policy 
Reference  Committee  I  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  Council,  the  need  to  attend  to 
the  health  of  relationships  among  the  member  churches,  particularly  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Orthodox  members,  and  the  desire  to  provide  a  broad  “ecumenical 
space”  in  which  ecumenical  relationships  may  be  at  once  broadened  and  deepened. 

It  is  clear  from  the  plenary  discussion  that  reception  of  the  CUV  document  chal¬ 
lenges  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  in  a  number  of  ways.  There  is  the  challenge 
to  find  language  for  our  understanding  and  vision  that  is  accessible  and  inspiring  to  all 
the  baptized,  not  simply  to  specialists.  There  is  the  challenge  to  avoid  being  drawn 
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into  an  institutional  preoccupation  that  obscures  the  wider  ecumenical  movement’s 
evangelical  commitment  to  the  mission  of  God.  There  is  the  challenge  to  the  member 
churches  to  engage  in  a  self-critical  review  of  their  commitment  to  membership  and 
participation.  There  is  the  challenge  to  find  new  ways  for  discernment  and  decision¬ 
making  in  the  life  of  the  Council  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  the  fellowship  while 
at  the  same  time  empowering  it  for  clear  and  decisive  action.  There  is  the  challenge  to 
seek  ways  to  share  power  in  the  Council  to  embody  its  commitment  to  justice,  inclu¬ 
siveness,  mutuality  and  participation.  There  is  the  challenge  to  nurture  an  ecumenical 
spirituality  and  a  moral  integrity  undergirding  a  fellowship  in  which  the  voices  of  all 
are  heard  with  respect  and  the  concerns  of  all  are  received  with  understanding.  There 
is  the  challenge  to  be  a  World  Council  of  Churches  serving  the  vitality  and  coherence 
of  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

Recognizing  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  with  deep  appreciation  for  the 
insight  contained  in  the  policy  statement,  the  Policy  Reference  I  Committee  affirmed 
“Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC”  as  an  important  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  jubilee  year  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  as  the  starting  point 
for  our  journey  together  into  the  new  millennium. 

The  eighth  assembly  received  with  gratitude  “Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  and  urged  the  WCC  to  use  it  as  a  framework  and 
point  of  reference  as  the  WCC  programmes  are  evaluated  and  developed  in  the  future. 


Towards  a  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC 

CHAPTER  1 :  INTRODUCTION 

1.1:  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
provides  the  member  churches  with  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  their  ecumenical  voca¬ 
tion  and  to  clarify  their  common  understanding  of  the  WCC. 

Changing  contexts,  enduring  commitments 

1.2:  Through  the  WCC  the  churches  have  worked  together,  reflected  together  and 
worshipped  together.  Restless  to  grow  together  according  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  all  may  be  one  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe  (John  17:21),  they  have  been 
sustained  by  the  assurance  of  God’s  purpose  to  unite  all  things  in  Christ  -  things  in 
heaven  and  things  on  earth  (Ephesians  1:10).  Although  their  common  life  has  been 
tested  during  this  half  century,  the  resolution  expressed  by  the  founding  Assembly  at 
Amsterdam  in  1948  -  “We  intend  to  stay  together”  -  has  by  God’s  grace  been  main¬ 
tained. 

1.3:  As  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  seek  together  to  discern  the  promises 
and  challenges  of  a  new  century  and  a  new  millennium,  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  are  passing  through  a  period  of  uncertainty.  There  are  signs  of  a  weakening 
of  ecumenical  commitment,  of  a  growing  distance  between  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches,  and  of  a  widespread  perception  among  the  young  generation  that  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  has  lost  its  vitality  and  does  not  provide  relevant  answers  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  today.  Internal  factors  are  preventing  many  churches  from  main- 
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taining  their  level  of  financial  support,  thus  obliging  the  WCC  to  reduce  its  activities; 
and  some  member  churches  are  experiencing  internal  conflicts  and  even  the  threat  of 
schism  because  of  their  participation  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship.  All  this  gives 
added  urgency  to  the  effort  of  clarifying  a  common  understanding  of  the  WCC  and  its 
role  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 

1 .4:  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  astonishing  changes  in  the  Council  and  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  during  these  first  fifty  years  should  be  recalled: 

-  1.4.1:  the  number  of  WCC  member  churches  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Assembly;  the  Council  today  brings  together  churches  of  very  diverse  cul¬ 
tural  backgrounds  and  Christian  traditions,  including  Orthodox  churches  and 
churches  from  nearly  every  Protestant  tradition; 

-  1.4.2:  while  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  churches  which  founded  the  WCC  came  from 
Europe  and  North  America,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  member  churches  today  come 
from  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Pacific, 
making  the  Council  more  truly  a  world  body; 

-  1.4.3:  the  new  councils  of  churches  and  other  ecumenical  bodies  formed  in  many 
local,  national  and  regional  contexts  have  created  a  genuinely  worldwide  ecumeni¬ 
cal  network  of  which  the  WCC  is  now  an  integral  part; 

-  1 .4.4:  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  maintained  a  deliberate  distance  from  the 
ecumenical  movement  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  WCC,  has  become  a  full 
member  of  many  national  ecumenical  bodies  and  of  several  Regional  Ecumenical 
Organizations  and  maintains  regular  working  relationships  with  the  WCC,  especial¬ 
ly  through  official  membership  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order; 

-  1.4.5:  the  participation  of  women  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  has  increased  and  their 
voices  have  been  strengthened  in  ecumenical  gatherings; 

-  1 .4.6:  an  emerging  common  tradition  of  shared  convictions  on  faith,  life  and  witness 
has  begun  to  enrich  theological  reflection  undertaken  from  a  strictly  confessional 
perspective  as  the  churches  have  drawn  closer  to  each  other  through  the  WCC. 

1.5:  The  ecumenical  process  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  WCC  was  not  only 
a  response  to  the  gospel  imperative  of  Christian  unity.  It  was  also  an  affirmation  of  the 
call  to  mission  and  common  witness  and  an  expression  of  common  commitment  to  the 
search  for  justice,  peace  and  reconciliation  in  a  chaotic,  warring  world  divided  along 
the  lines  of  race,  class  and  competing  national  and  religious  loyalties. 

1.6:  The  past  fifty  years  have  posed  severe  tests  to  the  intention  of  this  fellowship 
to  witness  credibly  to  the  universality  of  Christ’s  church  in  a  divided  world  and  to 
God’s  purpose  for  the  whole  of  humankind.  Often,  the  churches  have  been  too  much 
like  the  world,  participating  in  its  divisions,  accepting  and  sometimes  even  reinforcing 
images  of  the  other  as  the  enemy.  But  at  times,  even  in  the  darkest  moments  of  the 
Cold  War,  WCC  member  churches  and  courageous  women  and  men  within  them  have 
built  bridges  across  ideological  divides. 

1 .7:  In  these  five  decades  profound  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  as  well 
as  among  the  churches.  The  major  problems  have  shifted,  but  not  disappeared;  and  in 
the  new  forms  which  they  are  taking  some  are  even  more  acute  than  before.  Even 
though  colonialism  has  practically  disappeared,  many  of  the  nations  to  emerge  from 
former  colonies  are  subject  to  new  kinds  of  economic  and  political  dependency 
which  bring  growing  misery  upon  their  peoples.  Even  though  the  Cold  War  has 
ended  and  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  been  slowed  down,  wars  are  still  being  fought. 
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New  sources  of  violent  conflict  have  emerged  from  racial  and  ethnic  tensions.  Even 
though  inter-religious  encounter  and  dialogue  have  become  more  common,  religious 
loyalties  continue  to  be  used  to  foment  hatred  and  violence.  Despite  nearly  universal 
legal  and  constitutional  guarantees  of  religious  freedom,  the  situation  of  religious 
minorities,  including  some  Christian  churches,  has  in  fact  become  increasingly  pre¬ 
carious  in  many  places;  elsewhere,  the  very  principles  of  religious  freedom  are  being 
challenged  or  have  given  rise  to  new  conflicts.  Where  cruder  expressions  of  milita¬ 
rism  have  receded,  they  have  often  been  replaced  by  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
military  predominance  supported  by  high  technology.  International  solidarity  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  fear  and  xenophobia  as  the  numbers  increase  of  those  leaving  their  home¬ 
lands  to  escape  oppression,  conflict  or  chronic  poverty  and  unemployment.  As  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  widens,  the  situation  of  more  and  more  millions  of  people 
is  disregarded  and  even  entire  nations  are  treated  as  expendable.  Violence  is  increas¬ 
ing  everywhere,  with  children  and  women  its  principal  victims.  Political  institutions 
at  every  level  are  rapidly  losing  the  confidence  of  citizens  who  perceive  them  as  cor¬ 
rupt  and  out  of  touch;  and  their  decision-making  role  is  increasingly  subordinated  to 
the  demands  of  global  business  empires  whose  accountability  is  measured  only  in 
terms  of  the  profits  they  earn.  The  growing  awareness  of  threats  o  the  earth’s  ecology 
is  not  matched  by  a  will  to  make  radical  changes  in  life-styles  and  forms  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  contemporary  global  crisis  has  moral  and  spiritual  dimensions  no  less  pro¬ 
found  than  the  crisis  which  faced  the  world  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  But  the  moral  foundations  of  human  community  have  in  the  meantime 
become  even  more  fragile. 

1.8:  The  challenge  of  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ  is 
posed  in  new  and  dramatic  ways  by  the  process  of  growing  globalization.  Every 
church  must  begin  its  examination  of  its  ecumenical  relationships  by  self-examina¬ 
tion:  in  its  life  and  witness  in  this  global  context  has  it  been  consistently  guided  by  the 
common  calling  to  unity,  mission  and  service?  Has  it  drawn  the  consequences  of  the 
communion  it  has  experienced,  the  widening  of  the  common  vision  it  has  gained,  the 
commitments  it  has  accepted?  In  fact,  many  indications  suggest  that  a  growing 
denominationalism  is  reinforcing  the  tendency  of  churches  to  concentrate  on  their 
internal  and  institutional  concerns  at  the  expense  of  their  ecumenical  commitment.  In 
responding  to  the  call  to  mission  and  evangelism  churches  too  often  ignore  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  common  witness  and  thus  introduce  or  promote  divisions  within  the  Chris¬ 
tian  family.  While  Christians  and  churches  should  be  advocates  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  those  marginalized  and  excluded  by  society,  there  are  shameful  examples  of 
complicity  with  structures  of  social  and  economic  injustice.  Nor  has  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  in  its  struggles  for  justice  and  human  rights  been  able  to  act  and  speak 
according  to  the  same  criteria  everywhere. 

1.9:  Many  churches  and  Christian  communities,  including  some  whose  witness  is 
vital  and  whose  growth  is  rapid,  have  remained  outside  the  fellowship  of  formal  ecu¬ 
menical  bodies.  New  sources  of  division  have  appeared  both  within  and  among 
churches.  In  some  churches,  things  which  have  been  said  or  done  ecumenically  have 
proved  so  contentious  that  ecumenical  commitment  is  itself  rejected  as  heretical  or 
even  anti-Christian.  At  every  level,  from  the  local  to  the  global,  churches  and  ecumen¬ 
ical  bodies  have  found  themselves  in  competition  with  each  other  when  they  ought  to 
have  cooperated. 
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Refocusing  our  understanding 

1.10:  These  limitations,  setbacks  and  failures  call  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  repentance  and  con¬ 
version,  renewal  and  reorientation  as  a  new  millennium  approaches.  If  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  is  to  make  its  own  the  commitment  expressed  in  Amsterdam,  the  understanding  of 
the  place  and  role  of  the  WCC  in  the  ecumenical  movement  must  be  given  new  focus. 
What  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  ecumenical  commitment  that  make  it  different  from, 
even  though  related  to,  the  many  cooperative  initiatives  to  be  found  in  civil  society? 
What  is  the  particular  role  of  the  WCC  as  an  organization  in  its  relationship  to  other 
partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement?  How  has  the  understanding  of  the  purposes  and 
“common  calling”  of  the  WCC  changed  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  learned  during 
five  decades  of  life  together?  What  can  be  learned  from  the  signs  of  new  ecumenical 
vitality  among  movements  of  lay  people,  women  and  youth? 

1.11:  The  answer  to  such  questions  will  draw  on  the  insights  of  the  many  men 
and  women  who  have  wrestled  with  them  before. 

1.12:  In  1950,  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  meeting  in  Toronto,  formulated  a 
text  on  “The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches”,  which 
remains  foundational  for  any  common  understanding  of  the  Council.  This  “Toronto 
Statement”  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  makes  five  declarations  about  what  the  WCC  is 
not : 

-  The  WCC  is  not  and  must  never  become  a  superchurch. 

-  The  purpose  of  the  WCC  is  not  to  negotiate  unions  between  churches  (which  can  be 
done  only  by  the  churches  themselves). 

-  The  WCC  cannot  and  should  not  be  based  on  any  one  particular  conception  of  the 
church. 

-  Membership  in  the  WCC  does  not  imply  that  a  church  treats  its  own  conception  of  the 
church  as  merely  relative. 

-  Membership  in  the  WCC  does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  a  specific  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  church  unity. 

The  second  part  offers  eight  positive  assumptions  which  underlie  life  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  member  churches: 

-  believe  that  conversation,  cooperation  and  common  witness  of  the  churches  must  be 
based  on  the  common  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  divine  Head  of  the  body; 

-  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  one;  ' 

-  recognize  that  the  membership  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  their  own  church  body; 

-  consider  the  relationship  of  other  churches  to  the  holy  catholic  church  which  the  creeds 
profess  as  a  subject  for  mutual  consideration; 

-  recognize  in  other  churches  elements  of  the  true  church; 

-  are  willing  to  consult  together  in  seeking  to  learn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  witness 
he  would  have  them  to  bear  to  the  world  in  his  name; 

-  should  recognize  their  solidarity  with  each  other,  render  assistance  to  each  other  in  case 
of  need  and  refrain  from  such  actions  as  are  incompatible  with  brotherly  [and  sisterly] 
relationships; 

-  enter  into  spiritual  relationships  through  which  they  seek  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to 
give  help  to  each  other  in  order  that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  built  up  and  that  the  life 
of  the  churches  may  be  renewed. 
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1.13:  Important  explications  of  the  Basis,  nature  and  purpose  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  have  been  offered  through  its  successive  Assemblies.  The  New  Delhi 
Assembly  (1961)  not  only  enlarged  the  christological  Basis  from  a  trinitarian  per¬ 
spective  but  also  acknowledged  the  “common  calling”  of  the  churches,  which  was 
tangibly  expressed  by  the  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  into  the 
WCC.  The  same  Assembly  also  saw  the  entry  of  several  large  Orthodox  churches 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  and  accepted  the  first  formal  statement  on  “the 
church’s  unity”:  “We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to 
his  church  is  being  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a 
fully  committed  fellowship...” 

1.14:  The  Assemblies  in  Uppsala  (1968),  Nairobi  (1975),  Vancouver  (1983)  and 
Canberra  (1991)  continued  to  deepen  this  common  understanding  by  unfolding  the 
quest  for  unity  in  its  universal  dimension,  embracing  the  human  community  as  well  as 
the  church.  They  explored  such  concepts  as  conciliarity  and  conciliar  fellowship 
(Uppsala  and  Nairobi),  a  eucharistic  vision  (Vancouver)  and  “The  Unity  of  the  Church 
as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”  (Canberra). 

1.15:  Many  other  such  significant  declarations,  both  within  the  WCC  and  in  other 
ecumenical  contexts,  could  be  mentioned.  Yet  for  many  people  the  understanding  of 
the  WCC  as  a  living  fellowship  of  churches  has  emerged  more  vividly  through  spe¬ 
cific  initiatives  to  engage  the  churches  in  reflecting  and  acting  at  the  local  level: 
among  them  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  the  convergence  texts  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  the  study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church,  the  conciliar  process  on  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation,  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Decade  -  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women,  the  study  on  Gospel  and  Cul¬ 
ture  and  the  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence.  Controversial  though  some  of  these 
have  been  among  and  within  the  member  churches,  they  are  important  features  of  the 
profile  of  the  WCC;  and  any  attempt  to  articulate  a  common  understanding  of  the 
WCC  must  take  them  into  account. 


CHAPTER  2:  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

2.1:  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  apart  from  the 
ecumenical  movement  out  of  which  it  grew  and  of  which  it  is  a  highly  visible  part. 
While  the  ecumenical  movement  is  wider  than  its  organizational  expressions,  and 
while  the  WCC  is  essentially  the  fellowship  of  its  member  churches,  it  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  a  prominent  instrument  and  expression  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  As 
such  it  is  an  advocate  of  the  impulse  for  renewal  which  has  characterized  the  move¬ 
ment  from  its  beginnings. 

The  meaning  of  “ecumenical” 

2.2:  Among  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations  uncertainty,  ambiguity  and 
even  confusion  prevail  about  what  is  meant  by  the  “ecumenical  movement”.  There  is 
agreement  that  the  term  “ecumenical”  embraces  the  quest  for  Christian  unity,  com¬ 
mon  witness  in  the  worldwide  task  of  mission  and  evangelism,  and  commitment  to 
diakonia  and  to  the  promotion  of  justice  and  peace.  But  there  is  no  authoritative  defi- 
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nition  of  the  term,  and  it  is  in  fact  used  to  characterize  a  wide  range  of  activities,  ideas 
and  organizational  arrangements. 

2.3:  Perhaps  the  best-known  definition  is  that  formulated  by  the  WCC’s  Central 
Committee,  meeting  at  Rolle,  in  1951: 

It  is  important  to  insist  that  the  word  [ecumenical],  which  comes  from  the  Greek  word  for 
the  whole  inhabited  earth  [oikoumene],  is  properly  used  to  describe  everything  that  relates 
to  the  whole  task  of  the  whole  church  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world. 

This  sought  to  expand  previous  definitions  by  integrating  the  concern  for  church 
unity  and  the  concern  for  cooperative  mission  and  evangelism. 

2.4:  More  recent  descriptions  of  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement  have 
sought  to  take  seriously  the  conviction  that  the  object  of  God’s  reconciling  purpose  is 
not  only  the  church  but  the  whole  of  humanity  -  indeed,  the  whole  of  creation.  Thus, 
the  WCC’s  Vancouver  Assembly  (1983)  spoke  of  a  “eucharistic  vision”  which 

unites  our  two  profoundest  ecumenical  concerns:  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the  church  and  the 
healing  and  destiny  of  the  human  community.  Church  unity  is  vital  to  the  health  of  the  church 
and  to  the  future  of  the  human  family...  Christ  -  the  life  of  the  world  -  unites  heaven  and  earth, 
God  and  world,  spiritual  and  secular.  His  body  and  blood,  given  to  us  in  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  integrate  liturgy  and  diaconate,  proclamation  and  acts  of  healing...  Our  eucharistic 
vision  thus  encompasses  the  whole  reality  of  Christian  worship,  life  and  witness. 

The  Canberra  Assembly  (1991)  added:  “We  need  desperately  a  mobilizing  por¬ 
trait  of  reconciled  life  that  will  hold  together  an  absolute  commitment  to  the  unity  and 
renewal  of  the  church  and  an  absolute  commitment  to  the  reconciliation  of  God’s 
world...  We  need  to  affirm  the  vision  of  an  inhabited  world  (■ oikoumene )  based  on  val¬ 
ues  which  promote  life  for  all.”  However,  these  two  Assembly  statements  do  not  go 
much  beyond  the  affirmation  that  the  various  dimensions  need  to  be  held  together. 

2.5:  Within  the  ecumenical  movement  the  WCC  has  sought  to  integrate  the  vision 
of  John  17:21  (“that  they  may  all  be  one...  so  that  the  world  may  believe”)  with  the 
vision  of  Ephesians  1:10  (God’s  “plan  for  the  fullness  of  time,  to  gather  up  all  things 
in  [Christ],  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”).  But  the  effort  to  integrate  these  two 
biblical  visions  has  been  challenged  by  a  continuing  tension  and  sometimes  antago¬ 
nism  between  those  who  advocate  the  primacy  of  the  social  dimension  of  ecumenism 
and  those  who  advocate  the  primacy  of  spiritual  or  ecclesial  ecumenism. 

2.6:  More  recently,  a  growing  number  of  voices  from  the  churches,  especially  in 
Asia  but  also  in  Latin  America,  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  a  “wider  ecumenism”  or 
“macro-ecumenism”  -  an  understanding  which  would  open  the  ecumenical  movement 
to  other  religious  and  cultural  traditions  beyond  the  Christian  community. 

2.7:  These  ambiguities  surrounding  the  understanding  of  “ecumenical”  create  the 
real  danger  of  introducing  competitive  divisions  into  the  ecumenical  movement.  What 
is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  movement?  Who  are  its  subjects?  What  are  its 
goals  and  methods  or  forms  of  action?  What  is  the  source  of  the  dynamic  which  war¬ 
rants  speaking  of  the  “ecumenical  movement”  beyond  its  institutional  manifestations 
in  the  WCC  and  elsewhere? 

Some  basic  distinctions  and  marks  of  identification 

2.8:  In  the  present  situation  of  uncertainty  and  transition,  the  ambiguities  sur¬ 
rounding  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ecumenical”  will  not  be  resolved  by  a  descriptive  - 
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even  less  a  normative  -  definition  which  identifies  a  particular  model,  strategy  or  orga¬ 
nizational  affiliation  as  criteria  for  what  is  “ecumenical”.  Any  common  understanding 
will  have  to  embrace  multiple  perspectives  and  a  diversity  of  subjects.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  basic  distinctions  may  help  to  clarify  the  use  of  the  term  here: 

-  2.8.1:  The  dynamic  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  rooted  in  the  tension  between 
the  churches  as  they  are  and  the  true  koinonia  with  the  triune  God  and  among  one 
another  which  is  their  calling  and  God’s  gift. 

-  2.8.2:  The  ecumenical  vision  encompasses  the  renewal  of  church  and  world  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel  of  God’s  kingdom.  In  the  face  of  all  threats  to  life  it  affirms  the 
Christian  hope  of  life  for  all. 

-  2.8.3:  The  ecumenical  movement,  while  it  shares  in  other  efforts  at  international,  in¬ 
ter-cultural,  and  inter-religious  cooperation  and  dialogue,  is  rooted  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  churches.  Yet  it  is  not  limited  to  the  concern  for  inter-church  relationships 
and  is  wider  than  the  various  organizations  in  which  it  has  found  expression. 

-  2.8.4:  The  ecumenical  movement  seeks  to  foster  cooperation  and  sharing,  common 
witness  and  common  action  by  the  churches  and  their  members.  More  specifically, 
however,  it  is  a  renewal  movement  in  and  through  the  churches  which  has  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  diverse  initiatives  and  networks  among  lay  people,  especially  women 
and  youth.  It  is  committed  to  the  search  for  visible  unity,  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but 
in  order  to  give  credible  witness  “so  that  the  world  may  believe”  and  to  serve  the 
healing  of  the  human  community  and  the  wholeness  of  God’s  entire  creation. 

-  2.8.5:  While  the  ecumenical  movement  has  a  worldwide  scope  -  in  line  with  the 
original  use  of  the  word  oikoumene  for  “the  whole  inhabited  earth”  -  it  points  more 
specifically  to  the  catholicity  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  essential  relatedness  of 
churches  and  Christian  communities  locally,  nationally,  regionally  and  globally.  In 
each  place  and  in  all  places,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  concerned  with  the  true 
being  and  life  of  the  church  as  an  inclusive  community. 

2.9:  The  emergence  over  the  last  decades  of  transnational  and  increasingly  world¬ 
wide  structures  of  communication,  finance  and  economy  has  created  a  particular  kind 
of  global  unity.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  this  has  been  growing  fragmentation  of 
societies  and  exclusion  for  more  and  more  of  the  human  family.  In  their  own  interna¬ 
tional  relationships  the  churches  are  under  pressure  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  system 
and  to  accept  its  values,  which  tend  to  overlook  if  not  deny  the  spiritual  dimension  of 
human  life.  This  therefore  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement,  whose  organizational  forms  represent  a  distinctly  different  model  of 
relationships,  based  on  solidarity  and  sharing,  mutual  accountability  and  empower¬ 
ment.  On  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century,  all  existing  ecumenical  structures  must 
reassess  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  challenge  to  manifest  a  form  and  quality  of  glo¬ 
bal  community  characterized  by  inclusiveness  and  reconciliation. 

2.10:  An  important  affirmation  made  in  the  early  phase  of  collaboration  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  that  the  two 
share  in  “one  and  the  same  ecumenical  movement”.  This  oneness  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  single  structure  or  a  single  centre  among  the 
many  different  expressions  of  the  movement.  Nor  does  it  suggest  a  normative  under¬ 
standing  which  would  become  exclusive  and  thus  contradict  the  very  meaning  of  ecu¬ 
menical  in  the  sense  of  “wholeness”.  The  oneness  of  the  ecumenical  movement  refers 
fundamentally  to  its  orientation  towards  a  “common  calling”.  Ultimately  this  is 
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assured  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  and  through  the  manifold  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  movement. 

2.11:  The  World  Council  of  Churches  shares  with  many  other  partners,  institu¬ 
tionalized  or  not,  the  legacy  of  this  one  ecumenical  movement  and  the  responsibility 
to  keep  it  alive.  As  the  most  comprehensive  and  representative  body  among  the  many 
organized  expressions  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  World  Council  has  the  spe¬ 
cific  role  of  addressing  the  global  ecumenical  issues  and  acting  as  a  trustee  for  the 
inner  coherence  of  the  movement. 


CHAPTER  3:  THE  SELF-UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

3.1:  Any  discussion  of  the  WCC’s  self-understanding  must  begin  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  Basis  on  which  the  WCC  is  founded,  with  which  all  member  churches  express 
agreement: 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together 

their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Two  aspects  of  this  statement  are  of  central  importance  for  articulating  a  renewed 
common  understanding  of  the  WCC:  (1)  its  characterization  of  the  Council  as  a  “fel¬ 
lowship  of  churches”;  and  (2)  its  emphasis  on  the  “common  calling”  which  the 
churches  seek  to  fulfil  in  and  through  the  Council. 

A  fellowship  of  churches 

3.2:  The  description  of  the  WCC  as  a  “fellowship  of  churches”  indicates  clearly 
that  the  Council  is  not  itself  a  church  and  -  as  the  Toronto  statement  categorically 
declares  -  must  never  become  a  “superchurch”.  Moreover,  since  the  churches  within 
this  fellowship  themselves  maintain  different  conceptions  of  the  church,  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  significance  of  this  fellowship  will  also  differ.  This  diversity  was 
present  at  the  WCC’s  First  Assembly  in  1948  and  at  the  meeting  in  1950  of  the  WCC’s 
Central  Committee  in  Toronto,  which  produced  the  Council’s  fullest  statement  of  self¬ 
definition.  It  continues  to  exist  after  fifty  years;  indeed,  further  understandings  have 
emerged  as  a  result  of  life  together.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the  term  “fellowship”  in 
the  Basis  does  suggest  that  the  Council  is  more  than  a  mere  functional  association  of 
churches  set  up  to  organize  activities  in  areas  of  common  interest. 

3.3:  While  “fellowship”  is  sometimes  used  to  translate  the  Greek  word  koinonia, 
which  is  a  key  concept  in  recent  ecumenical  discussion  about  the  church  and  its  unity, 
the  relationship  among  the  churches  in  the  WCC  as  a  whole  is  not  yet  koinonia  in  the 
full  sense  (as  described,  for  example,  in  the  Canberra  Assembly  statement  on  “The 
Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”).  But  the  WCC  Constitution  (Art. 
3,1)  does  portray  the  Council  as  a  community  of  churches  on  the  way  to  the  “goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in 
common  life  in  Christ,  [seeking]  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe”.  To  the  extent  that  the  member  churches  share  the  one  baptism  and  the 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  it  can  even  be  said  (using  the  words  of 
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the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council)  that  a  “real,  even  though 
imperfect  communion”  exists  between  them  already  now. 

3.4:  The  existence  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  fellowship  of  churches 
thus  poses  to  its  member  churches  what  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  has  called  an 
“ecclesiological  challenge”:  to  clarify  the  meaning  and  the  extent  of  the  fellowship 
they  experience  in  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  koinonia, 
which  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  WCC  but  not  yet  a  given  reality. 

3.5:  The  following  affirmations  may  contribute  to  such  a  clarification: 

-  3.5.1:  The  mutual  commitment  which  the  churches  have  established  with  one  anoth¬ 
er  through  the  WCC  is  rooted  in  the  recognition  that  they  are  related  to  one  another 
thanks  to  actions  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  which  are  prior  to  any  decisions  they  may 
make.  As  the  message  from  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  put  it,  “Christ  has  made  us 
his  own,  and  he  is  not  divided”. 

-  3.5.2:  The  essence  of  the  Council  is  the  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another. 
The  Council  is  the  fellowship  of  churches  on  the  way  towards  full  koinonia.  It  has 
a  structure  and  organization  in  order  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  churches  as 
they  work  towards  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness;  but  the  WCC  is  not  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  this  structure,  nor  can  it  serve  the  churches  effectively  apart  from  the  con¬ 
stant  renewal  of  their  own  ecumenical  vision  and  commitment. 

-  3.5.3:  This  fellowship  in  the  Council  is  not  something  abstract  and  static,  nor  is  it 
limited  to  official  contacts  between  institutional  church  bodies  and  their  leaders  or 
representatives.  It  is  rather  a  dynamic,  relational  reality  which  embraces  the  fullness 
of  the  churches  as  manifestations  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
exists  to  serve  as  a  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  mission  and  activity  in  the  world. 
The  WCC  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  missionary,  diaconal  and  moral  commu¬ 
nity  of  churches. 

-  3.5.4:  While  membership  in  the  Council  does  not  oblige  churches  to  understand  the 
phrase  “fellowship  of  churches”  in  a  particular  way,  it  does  commit  them  to  dia¬ 
logue  about  this.  The  WCC  provides  a  space  in  which  the  churches  can  explore  what 
it  means  to  be  in  fellowship  together  towards  greater  unity  in  Christ.  It  also  has  the 
task  of  calling  the  churches  beyond  themselves  to  a  fuller  manifestation  of  that 
unity. 

-  3.5.5:  The  churches  within  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  recognize  that  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to  Christ,  that  membership  in  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  membership  of  their  own  church  and  that  the  others  possess  at  the  very  least  “el¬ 
ements  of  the  true  church”  (Toronto).  Thus  every  member  church  is  treated  as  an 
equally  valued  participant  in  the  life  of  the  WCC,  for  what  it  brings  to  this  fellow¬ 
ship  is  a  function  not  of  its  size  and  resources  but  of  its  being  in  Christ. 

-  3.5.6:  By  their  mutual  engagement  in  the  Council  the  churches  open  themselves  to 
be  challenged  by  one  another  to  deeper,  more  costly  ecumenical  commitment.  This 
mutual  accountability  takes  many  forms:  recognizing  their  solidarity  with  each  oth¬ 
er,  assisting  each  other  in  cases  of  need,  refraining  from  actions  incompatible  with 
brotherly  and  sisterly  relations,  entering  into  spiritual  relationships  to  learn  from 
each  other,  consulting  with  each  other  “to  learn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  wit¬ 
ness  he  would  have  them  to  bear  to  the  world  in  his  name”  (Toronto). 

3.6:  While  membership  of  the  WCC  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  for  churches  to 
work  together  ecumenically  on  an  international  level,  it  is  a  significant  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  a  church’s  willingness  to  identify  itself  in  a  visible,  sustained  and  organized 
way  with  the  goals  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  search  for  deeper  fellowship. 
Membership  is  therefore  not  just  a  one-time  affiliation  which  then  allows  the  churches 
to  live  comfortably  with  their  continued  separation. 

3.7:  As  the  understanding  of  the  fellowship  within  the  Council  has  broadened 
through  the  churches’  life  together,  so  too  has  the  understanding  of  what  is  implied  by 
membership  in  this  body. 

-  3.7. 1 :  To  be  a  member  means  nurturing  the  ability  to  pray,  live,  act  and  grow  together 
in  community  -  sometimes  through  struggle  and  conflict  -  with  churches  from  differ¬ 
ing  backgrounds  and  traditions.  It  implies  the  willingness  and  capacity  to  deal  with  dis¬ 
agreement  through  theological  discussion,  prayer  and  dialogue,  treating  contentious 
issues  as  matters  for  common  theological  discernment  rather  than  political  victory. 

-  3.7.2:  To  be  a  member  means  helping  one  another  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel,  and 
questioning  one  another  if  any  member  is  perceived  to  move  away  from  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  faith  or  obedience  to  the  gospel.  The  integrity  of  the  fellowship  is  pre¬ 
served  through  the  exercise  of  responsibility  for  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  common 
faithfulness  to  the  gospel,  rather  than  by  judgment  and  exclusion. 

-  3.7.3:  To  be  a  member  means  participating  in  ministries  that  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  and  possibilities  of  any  single  church  and  being  ready  to  link  one’ s  own 
specific  local  context  with  the  global  reality  and  to  allow  that  global  reality  to  have 
an  impact  in  one’s  local  situation. 

-  3.7.4:  To  be  a  member  means  being  part  of  a  fellowship  that  has  a  voice  of  its  own. 
While  the  churches  are  free  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
voice  of  the  WCC  when  it  speaks,  they  are  committed  to  giving  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  what  the  Council  says  or  does  on  behalf  of  the  fellowship  as  a  whole. 

-  3.7.5:  To  be  a  member  means  making  a  commitment  to  seek  to  implement  within 
the  life  and  witness  of  one’s  own  church  the  agreements  reached  through  joint  theo¬ 
logical  study  and  reflection  by  the  total  fellowship. 

-  3.7.6:  To  be  a  member  means  participating  in  a  fellowship  of  sharing  and  solidarity, 
supporting  other  members  in  their  needs  and  struggles,  celebrating  with  them  their 
joys  and  hopes. 

-  3.7.7:  To  be  a  member  means  understanding  the  mission  of  the  church  as  a  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  shared  with  others,  rather  than  engaging  in  missionary  or  evangelistic 
activities  in  isolation  from  each  other,  much  less  in  competition  with  or  proselytism 
of  other  Christian  believers. 

-  3.7.8:Tobea  member  means  entering  into  a  fellowship  of  worship  and  prayer  with 
the  other  churches,  nurturing  concrete  opportunities  for  shared  worship  and  prayer 
while  respecting  the  limitations  imposed  by  specific  traditions. 

-  3.7.9:Tobea  member  means  taking  a  full  part  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  and 
its  activities,  including  praying  for  the  Council  and  all  its  member  churches,  being 
represented  at  Assemblies,  making  regular  financial  contributions  to  its  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  possibilities  and  sharing  the  WCC’s  concerns  with  local  parishes, 
congregations  and  worshipping  communities. 

A  common  calling 

3.8:  Through  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  member  churches  seek  to  fulfil 
together  a  “common  calling”.  This  phrase,  which  was  added  to  the  WCC  Basis  by  the 
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New  Delhi  Assembly  in  1961,  made  explicit  a  dynamic  understanding  of  the  Council 
as  a  fellowship  of  pilgrims  moving  together  towards  the  same  goal  -  an  understanding 
articulated  already  in  its  original  (1938)  Constitution,  which  said  that  “the  World 
Council  shall  offer  counsel  and  provide  opportunity  for  united  action  in  matters  of 
common  interest”  (Art.  4). 

3.9:  Amidst  a  variety  of  historical  circumstances  and  in  many  different  ways,  the 
member  churches  have  sought  to  live  out  this  “common  calling”  over  the  past  fifty 
years.  Their  witness  has  been  neither  perfect  nor  consistent.  They  have  not  always 
acted  together  when  they  might  have.  Yet  by  God’s  grace  they  have  been  empowered 
to  set  up  some  signs  of  obedience  and  faithfulness  by 

-  3.9.1:  building  and  maintaining  fragile  links  of  communication  when  they  have 
found  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  wars,  hot  and  cold; 

-  3.9.2:  offering  service  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  millions  driven  from  their  homes  and 
helping  to  rebuild  societies  shattered  by  violence,  thus  learning  new  forms  of  mutual 
sharing; 

-  3.9.3:  challenging  each  other  to  let  go  of  historic  bonds  of  dependence  and  domi¬ 
nance  and  forging  new  kinds  of  partnerships; 

-  3.9.4:  offering  common  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  places  where  a  single  voice  would 
not  have  been  heard  or  taken  seriously; 

-  3.9.5:  listening  to  and  learning  from  the  insights  of  others  into  those  central  under¬ 
standings  of  doctrine  and  life  over  which  they  are  divided,  persisting  stubbornly  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  day  when  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship 
will  be  made  visible; 

-  3.9.6:  offering  pastoral  support  in  many  places  where  human  dignity  has  been  tram¬ 
pled,  and  joining  their  voices  with  others  to  defend  in  international  forums  the  rights 
of  those  oppressed  and  pushed  to  the  edges; 

-  3.9.7:  expressing  solidarity  in  prayer  and  encouragement  with  those  churches  suf¬ 
fering  persecution  or  seeking  God’s  will  amidst  situations  of  crisis; 

-  3.9.8:  refusing  to  turn  away  from  the  judgment  that  every  form  of  racism,  also  in 
their  own  life,  is  contrary  to  the  word  and  will  of  God; 

-  3.9.9:  committing  themselves  to  solidarity  with  women,  challenging  structures  that 
reinforce  sexism  and  insisting  on  justice  and  full  participation  for  women  in  church 
and  world; 

-  3.9. 10:  seeking  to  make  their  own  communities  and  the  instruments  of  their  fellow¬ 
ship  together  more  fully  inclusive  of  women,  youth,  persons  with  disabilities  and  all 
others  threatened  with  exclusion; 

-  3.9. 1 1 :  joining  in  intercessions  and  praise  using  each  other’s  words  and  music,  and 
learning  how  to  read  the  scripture  through  each  other’s  eyes. 

3.10:  The  elements  of  this  common  calling  have  been  summarized  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  “functions  and  purposes”  now  found  in  Article  3  of  the  WCC’s  Constitution. 
The  present  formulation  is  that  adopted  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  in  1975: 

-  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and  to  advance 
towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe; 

-  to  facilitate  the  common  witness  of  the  churches  in  each  place  and  in  all  places; 
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-  to  support  the  churches  in  their  worldwide  missionary  and  evangelistic  task; 

-  to  express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need, 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  people,  and  the  promotion  of  one  hu¬ 
man  family  in  justice  and  peace; 

-  to  foster  the  renewal  of  the  churches  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service; 

-  to  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  councils  and  regional  conferenc¬ 
es  of  churches,  world  confessional  bodies  and  other  ecumenical  organizations; 

-  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and 
Work  and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education. 

3.11:  Such  a  listing  can  offer  no  more  than  an  outline  of  central  tasks  expressed  in 
general  terms.  It  is  through  the  churches’  continuing  fellowship  in  the  WCC  that  these 
“functions  and  purposes”  take  life  in  specific  activities.  In  this  process,  new  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the  churches  highlight  new  dimensions  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  calling.  Therefore,  it  is  valuable  for  the  member  churches  periodically  to 
articulate  anew  the  elements  of  their  common  calling,  both  as  a  reflection  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  their  fellowship  in  the  WCC  and  as  an  opportunity  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  ecumenical  vision.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
WCC  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  century  and  a  new  millennium  make  the  Eighth 
Assembly  a  fitting  moment  for  doing  so. 

3.12:  An  articulation  of  the  Council’s  purposes  and  functions  on  the  occasion  of 
its  50th  anniversary  should  both  express  continuity  with  what  has  gone  before  and 
acknowledge  the  new  challenges  of  the  present  day.  Such  a  formulation  should: 

-  3.12.1:  recognize  the  essential  identity  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches 
which  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  common  life,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world; 

-  3.12.2:  enumerate  the  most  important  areas  of  concern  in  which  the  churches 
through  the  Council  pursue  this  primary  purpose; 

-  3.12.3:  make  clear  that  the  Council  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  is  an  organization 
through  which  its  members  act  together,  not  a  body  which  acts  separately  from  the 
churches; 

-  3.12.4:  recognize  facets  of  the  ecumenical  vocation  which  have  taken  on  a  higher 
profile  in  recent  years,  including  concerns  for  upholding  the  integrity  of  creation,  re¬ 
lating  to  people  of  other  faiths  and  promoting  processes  of  education  which  enable 
Christians  to  think  and  act  ecumenically; 

-  3.12.5:  emphasize  the  Council’s  vocation  of  strengthening  the  one  ecumenical 
movement,  not  only  through  official  organizational  ties  but  also  by  way  of  support¬ 
ing  other  ecumenical  initiatives,  creating  networks  among  ecumenical  organizations 
and  groups,  reaching  out  to  all  churches  which  share  the  ecumenical  vision  and 
working  for  the  coherence  of  the  many  different  manifestations  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

The  Council  as  an  organization 

3.13:  As  a  fellowship  of  churches  and  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  an  institutional  profile.  This 
profile  has  many  components,  including  the  work  the  Council  does,  the  events  it  orga¬ 
nizes,  the  statements  it  makes,  the  images  it  projects.  But  the  WCC  as  an  institution 
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must  not  be  paralyzed  by  institutionalism ,  for  its  vocation  in  the  service  of  the 
churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  requires  that  it  be  a  living  organism,  respond¬ 
ing  to  new  challenges  brought  by  changing  times,  new  ecumenical  partners  and  grow¬ 
ing  discernment  of  the  ecumenical  calling. 

3.14:  Structures  are  the  means  by  which  the  Council  seeks  at  a  given  moment  of 
its  life  to  manifest  effectively  its  reality  as  a  fellowship  of  churches.  They  constitute 
the  basic  shape  of  the  Council,  the  framework  for  particular  working  arrangements. 
Changes  in  this  framework  neither  replace  the  insights  nor  deny  the  values  of  what  has 
gone  before,  but  rather  reflect  a  continuing  dialogue  of  understandings  and  visions. 

3.15:  The  structures  for  governing  the  Council  are  set  forth  in  its  Constitution. 
They  establish  the  basic  institutional  shape  of  the  WCC.  These  governing  structures 
are  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the  activities  undertaken  by  the  Council’s  internal  insti¬ 
tutional  structure  are  attuned  to  the  vision  and  needs  and  concerns  of  its  member 
churches  and  ecumenical  partners.  In  the  way  they  are  constituted  and  in  the  way  they 
function,  they  should: 

-  3.15.1:  ensure  maximum  representation,  participation  and  transparency  in  policy- 
and  decision-making  and  avoid  concentrating  this  power  and  responsibility  in  a 
small  group; 

-  3.15.2:  give  priority  to  reflection  and  deliberation  on  the  key  issues  facing  the 
churches  in  the  world,  rather  than  being  dominated  by  organizational  and  program¬ 
matic  decision-making; 

-  3.15.3:  provide  a  setting  and  process  in  which  the  voices  of  all  can  be  truly  heard, 
rather  than  one  which  privileges  those  whose  culture,  language,  education  or  expe¬ 
rience  make  it  easier  for  them  to  speak  out; 

-  3. 15.4:  give  continued  attention  to  the  coherence  and  coordination  of  the  WCC’s  ac¬ 
tivities  and  their  theological  basis,  rather  than  serving  as  a  forum  for  advocating  par¬ 
ticular  interests  and  agendas  in  isolation  (and  thus  maintaining  familiar  dichotomies 
between  “church  unity  concerns”  and  “social  justice  concerns”,  “ecclesiology”  and 
“ethics”,  the  “pastoral  task”  and  the  “prophetic  task”,  “mission”  and  “dialogue”, 
“relationships”  and  “programmes”); 

-  3.15.5:  stimulate  and  engage  those  with  policy-making  and  leadership  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  member  churches  to  take  up  the  concerns  of  the  fellowship  of  churches 
and  to  act  ecumenically  in  their  local  contexts,  rather  than  perpetuating  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement  as  something  apart  from  and  outside 
of  the  churches; 

-  3.15.6:  allow  for  the  establishment  and  deepening  of  relations  with  churches  which 
are  open  to  ecumenical  fellowship  but  do  not  now  find  membership  in  the  Council 
ecclesiologically  possible  or  congenial; 

-  3.15.7:  therefore  make  visible  a  foreshadowing  of  the  full  koinonia  which  the 
churches  seek  through  the  ecumenical  movement. 

3.16:  The  internal  structure  of  the  WCC,  set  forth  in  its  rules,  regulations  and 
bylaws  and  the  decisions  of  its  governing  bodies,  is  a  mechanism  for  organizing  effec¬ 
tively  the  day-to-day  work  undertaken  by  the  staff  to  carry  out  the  decisions  and  poli¬ 
cies  made  by  the  governing  bodies.  This  structure  should: 

-  3.16.1:  manifest  the  identity  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  which  have 
come  together  in  this  body  on  a  trinitarian  theological  basis;  this  implies  both  work¬ 
ing  in  an  integrated  manner  on  the  full  scope  of  the  common  calling  to  unity  and 
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making  evident  how  all  the  Council’s  activities  are  grounded  in  the  hope  that  God’s 
purposes,  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  activated  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  not  fail; 

-  3.1 6.2:  aim  at  enhancing  the  fellowship  among  the  member  churches,  not  at  building 
up  or  maintaining  an  organization  for  its  own  sake; 

-  3. 16.3:  acknowledge  the  plurality  of  cultures  and  theological  and  spiritual  traditions 
represented  in  the  member  churches  and  manifest  a  commitment  to  being  a  truly  in¬ 
clusive  community; 

-  3.16.4:  recognize  that  the  Council’s  unique  identity  and  experience  as  a  fellowship 
which  is  both  worldwide  and  open  to  churches  of  all  Christian  traditions  equip  it  to 
undertake  certain  specific  elements  of  the  ecumenical  vocation: 

•  playing  an  animating  and  coordinating  role  in  efforts  for  the  coherence  of  the  one 
ecumenical  movement; 

•  serving  as  a  mediator  among  parties  in  conflict  or  as  advocate  for  groups  who  are 
unable  to  speak  for  themselves; 

•  being  a  seed-bed  of  ideas  and  a  source  of  analysis,  drawing  on  the  breadth  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  member  churches  to  help  them  to  grow  together  in  their  ecumen¬ 
ical  awareness  and  to  arrive  at  new  understandings  of  reality; 

•  demonstrating  the  intimate  relations  between  the  local  and  the  global,  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  local  issues  often  have  global  implications  and  that  global  dilemmas 
are  often  most  pressing  in  their  local  manifestations; 

•  speaking  the  prophetic  word  which  from  its  global  perspective  addresses  the  ur¬ 
gent  issues  of  the  day; 

-  3.16.5:  ensure  that  responsibility  for  ecumenical  activities  is  lodged  as  near  as  is  fea¬ 
sible  to  the  point  of  application,  in  partnership  with  groups  of  member  churches  and 
other  ecumenical  organizations; 

-  3.16.6:  enable  the  Council  to  adapt  its  work  and  working  style  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  world  and  the  diverse  needs  of  the  churches 
in  a  focused,  effective  and  economically  sustainable  manner; 

-  3.16.7:  provide  for  regular  planning,  review  and  assessment  of  all  activities. 


CHAPTER  4:  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  PARTNERS 
IN  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT, 

CHURCHES  OUTSIDE  OF  WCC  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  OTHER  BODIES 

4.1:  Whenever  people  are  drawn  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  means  that  all  efforts  aimed  at  promoting  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  all  initiatives  in  which  Christians  seek  to  participate  in  God’s  healing  of 
creation  are  fundamentally  related. 

Councils  and  conferences  of  churches 

4.2:  The  relationship  between  the  WCC  and  regional,  national  and  local  councils 
( conferences )  of  churches  or  Christian  councils  ( conferences )  is  crucial  for  the  vitality 
and  coherence  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  These  latter  bodies  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  constitutional  basis  and  their  composition.  While  most,  like  the  WCC, 
are  constituted  by  churches  as  members,  some  also  include  other  Christian  organiza- 
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tions  (e.g.  Bible  societies,  the  YMCA  and  YWCA).  Several  of  the  Regional  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Organizations  (REOs)  include  National  Councils  of  Churches  and  National 
Christian  Councils  (NCCs)  as  full  members.  Nevertheless,  despite  these  differences, 
all  such  ecumenical  bodies  share  the  same  basic  purpose. 

4.3:  All  councils  are  independent  bodies  whatever  the  structural  links  between 
them.  The  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  WCC  acknowledge  that  such  bodies  at  the 
regional  and  national  levels  are  essential  partners  in  the  ecumenical  enterprise.  National 
councils,  in  particular,  can  be  recognized  as  being  in  association  with  the  WCC.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  member  organizations  of  the  Conference  for  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
have  a  structural  link  with  the  WCC  through  this  Conference.  The  evolution  and  inter¬ 
relatedness  of  the  ecumenical  agenda  call  for  the  establishment  of  more  structured  rela¬ 
tionships  and  better  coordination  of  activities  among  the  councils  on  all  levels. 

4.4:  Because  local,  national,  regional  and  world  councils  of  churches  are  all 
expressions  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement,  their  relationships  should  be  character¬ 
ized  by  a  conciliar  spirit  of  mutuality  and  cooperation,  rather  than  competition  and  the 
demarcation  of  areas  of  influence.  The  worldwide  ecumenical  movement  and  its  orga¬ 
nizational  expressions  form  a  network  with  many  centres  of  activity,  not  an  hierarchi¬ 
cal  structure  with  superimposed  levels  of  authority.  As  part  of  this  network,  the  WCC 
has  an  essential  and  distinctive  role  as  “the  unique  place  where  churches  can  gather 
ecumenically  on  a  global  level  to  share  in  dialogue  and  common  action.  The  Council 
demonstrates  visibly  the  global  interaction  of  Christians  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
whole  church  to  stand  beside  Christians  in  crisis  situations”  (Central  Committee, 
1989).  In  this  age  of  fragmentation,  the  WCC’s  task  of  global  witness  and  coordina¬ 
tion  may  take  on  greater  significance.  But  this  is  not  a  “superior”  role.  All  councils,  in 
so  far  as  they  serve  the  ecumenical  vision  of  wholeness  and  healing,  are  gifts  of  the 
same  Spirit  and  expressions  of  the  same  fellowship  in  Christ. 

4.5:  In  1992  the  WCC  Central  Committee  accepted  a  set  of  “Guiding  Principles 
for  Relationships  and  Cooperation  between  Regional  Ecumenical  Organizations  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches”.  They  define  the  relationship  as  one  of  “partnership 
based  on  their  common  faith  and  commitment”,  characterized  by  complementarity, 
mutual  trust  and  reciprocity.  While  much  progress  has  been  achieved  in  information¬ 
sharing,  mutual  consultation  and  programmatic  collaboration,  the  magnitude  of  the 
common  tasks  and  challenges  to  be  faced  with  severely  limited  resources  suggests  the 
need  to  establish  more  intentional  structural  links  to  enable  common  planning  and 
decision-making  as  well  as  an  effective  division  of  labour.  Both  the  WCC  and  the 
REOs  recognize  the  NCCs  as  essential  partners  in  their  work,  mediating  and  coordi¬ 
nating  relationships  with  the  member  churches  in  a  given  country;  and  this  should  be 
recognized  in  any  effort  to  develop  a  comprehensive  framework  linking  the  different 
councils  and  conferences  of  churches  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

4.6:  The  ecumenical  movement  is  both  universal  and  local.  The  oneness  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  worldwide  should  be  evident  in  each  local,  national  or  regional 
council  of  churches,  just  as  the  WCC  must  remain  firmly  in  touch  with  the  reality  of 
local  communities  where  Christians  are  gathered  to  worship  and  serve. 

Other  ecumenical  bodies 

4.7:  In  addition  to  its  relations  with  councils  of  churches  of  differing  geographical 
scope,  the  WCC  is  in  relationship  with  a  variety  of  other  ecumenical  bodies. 
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4.8:  An  important  relationship  is  that  between  the  WCC  and  the  diverse  bodies 
known  generally  as  Christian  World  Communions.  Again,  these  relationships  should 
be  marked  by  mutual  accountability  and  reciprocity,  and  the  Council  should  seek 
ways  to  share  tasks  and  resources  with  these  partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Such  sharing  is  particularly  important  for  those  bodies  which  understand  themselves 
as  one  worldwide  communion  of  churches  and  of  which  most  if  not  all  members  are 
also  member  churches  of  the  WCC.  Ways  should  be  found  to  associate  such  bodies 
more  directly  with  the  organized  life  of  the  WCC.  A  strong  relationship  between  the 
WCC  and  these  bodies  can  be  enriching  for  both,  strengthening  the  sense  of  the  latter 
that  they  are  part  of  the  worldwide  fellowship  of  Christians  and  reminding  the 
churches  in  the  World  Council  that  ecumenical  commitment  can  be  nourished  by  root¬ 
edness  in  an  ecclesial  tradition. 

4.9:  The  WCC  is  constituted  as  a  council  of  churches.  This  is  a  central  statement 
of  its  identity.  However,  the  constitutional  documents  of  the  WCC  recognize  that  the 
Council  must  maintain  working  relationships  with  a  wide  variety  of  international  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations,  some  of  which  are  older  than  the  WCC  itself.  These  include 
organizations  representing  particular  constituencies  -  such  as  youth,  students,  women, 
lay  people  -  and  bodies  and  agencies  with  a  particular  functional  purpose  or  ministry 
in  such  fields  as  education,  communication,  resource  sharing  and  development.  As 
organizations  with  an  international  scope  and  mandate,  most  of  them  understand 
themselves  as  carrying  out  a  specialized  ministry  in  response  to  the  same  ecumenical 
calling  as  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC.  Strengthening  the  partnership  with  these 
organizations  will  be  of  vital  importance  for  the  WCC  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
coherence  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

4.10:  The  dynamic  of  the  ecumenical  movement  over  the  past  decade  has  given 
rise  to  various  Christian  communities  and  movements.  Most  have  a  flexible  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  as  part  of  the  wider  network  of  social  or  popular  movements,  but  they 
have  become  important  partners  of  the  WCC  in  service,  especially  in  working  for  jus¬ 
tice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation.  Many  of  these  movements  have  been  pro¬ 
phetic  within  and  beyond  the  churches  and  have  opened  up  new  ways  of  Christian 
witness  in  the  wider  community.  The  WCC  should  continue  to  offer  itself  as  a  forum 
where  such  communities  or  movements  whose  objectives  and  activities  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Basis,  purpose  and  functions  of  the  WCC  can  meet  and  cooperate. 

Churches  which  are  not  members  of  the  WCC 

4.1 1 :  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been,  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  an 
active  participant  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  a  valued  partner  in  numerous  ways 
with  the  WCC  (especially  through  the  Joint  Working  Group  and  participation  in  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order).  The  member  churches  of  the  WCC  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  inspired  by  the  same  vision  of  God’s  plan  to  unite  all  things  in 
Christ.  It  is  inconceivable  that  either  the  WCC  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could 
pursue  its  ecumenical  calling  without  the  collaboration  of  the  other;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  both  will  find  ways  to  deepen  and  expand  this  relationship,  particularly 
since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  recent  years  become  part  of  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  local,  national  and  regional  ecumenical  bodies  of  which  WCC  member 
churches  are  also  part.  While  membership  in  the  WCC  is  by  no  means  the  only  way 
for  the  churches  to  work  together  on  a  worldwide  level,  some  member  churches  of  the 
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WCC  which  maintain  bilateral  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believe  that 
the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  is  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  this  circle  of  churches. 

4.12:  The  fellowship  of  the  WCC  is  limited  by  the  absence  of  other  churches 
which,  for  various  reasons,  have  not  sought  membership.  For  example,  unjustifiable 
barriers  have  arisen  between  the  WCC  and  some  Evangelical  and  Pentecostal 
churches  because  of  tendencies  on  both  sides  to  caricature  or  remain  indifferent  to 
each  other.  Some  of  these  barriers  have  begun  to  break  down  through  the  development 
of  ongoing  contacts  between  the  WCC  and  other  bodies,  such  as  the  World  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Fellowship.  These  efforts  should  be  sustained  by  the  search  for  new  forms  of  rela¬ 
tionships  at  all  levels  between  WCC  member  churches,  other  churches  and  other 
ecumenical  organizations. 

Other  organizations  and  groups 

4.13:  The  inseparable  connection  between  work  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and 
work  for  the  healing  and  wholeness  of  all  creation  will  often  bring  the  Council  into 
dialogue  and  collaboration  with  persons,  groups  and  organizations  that  are  not  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  specific  Christian  purpose  or  commitment.  This  includes  in  particular  repre¬ 
sentative  organizations  of  other  faith  communities  or  inter-religious  bodies.  While  in 
these  cases  a  structural  relationship  would  be  not  be  possible  or  appropriate,  they  are 
indispensable  partners  for  the  WCC  in  its  effort  to  foster  dialogue  and  cooperation 
with  people  of  other  faiths  in  order  to  build  viable  human  communities. 

4.14:  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  large  number  of  international  non-gov- 
emmental  organizations  and  other  groupings  of  civil  society  at  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  levels,  as  well  as  governmental  and  inter-governmental  institutions, 
particularly  the  United  Nations  and  its  various  specialized  agencies  (with  which  the 
Council  has  long  maintained  consultative  status).  The  challenges  of  globalization  and 
the  search  for  an  international  order  of  justice  and  peace  necessitate  close  contacts 
between  the  WCC  and  such  organizations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
PLENARY  OF  THE  CONSULTATION 
ON  CHURCH  UNION 

The  two  texts  below  were  officially 
adopted  by  the  18th  plenary  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tion  on  Church  Union  ( COCU ),  meeting  in 
St  Louis,  USA,  20-24  January  1999.  This 
church  union  process  -  sparked  by  Eugene 
Carson  Blake’s  historic  sermon  in  Grace 
Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  in  1960  -  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  for  several  reasons.  It  is  unusually 
broad  in  scope;  its  nine  member  churches 
reflect  a  wide  range  of  ecclesial  types  -  some 
at  opposite  “poles”  on  classic  ecclesiologi- 
cal  issues.  Challenged  by  the  presence  of 
three  churches  of  predominantly  African- 
American  membership,  it  has  insisted  that  the 
struggle  against  racism  must  be  part  of  the 
vision  of  unity,  and  of  the  union  process  itself. 
It  has  worked  courageously  on  classic  areas 
of  church  division  such  as  the  roles  of  the 
episcopal  office,  and  of  elders.  And  it  has 
sought  a  form  of  unity  which,  while  evident 
and  convincing,  does  not  involve  the  struc¬ 
tural  integration  of  the  constituent  churches 
(cf.  the  proposal  for  “covenanting  councils” 
to  make  unity  visible  at  local,  regional  and 
national  levels). 

At  St  Louis  the  nine  member  churches 
reviewed  responses  to  the  “blueprint”  for  vis¬ 
ible  unity  which  had  been  approved  and  for¬ 
warded  to  them  by  their  previous  plenary  in 
1988.  And,  in  a  complex  process  of  discern¬ 
ment,  they  sought  to  identify  the  next  concrete 
steps  in  their  union  process:  How  to  continue 
work  on  the  remaining,  areas  of  ecclesial  ten¬ 
sion,  particularly  questions  of  church  gover¬ 
nance?  How  to  ensure  that  the  struggle 
against  racism  remains  an  integral,  even  for¬ 
mative,  dimension  of  their  common  life?  How 
to  make  unity  visible,  in  the  face  of  evident 
difficulties  with  the  proposed  covenanting 
councils  ? 

The  dominant  message  from  the  plenary 
was  this:  These  churches  are  determined  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  make  their  unity  visible 
in  all  areas  of  their  lives,  devotional,  missional 
and  social,  and  not  least  in  their  common 
struggle  against  racism. 


The  plenary  report  recommends  to  the 
member  churches  that,  “by  formal  action, 
they  agree  to  enter  into  a  new  relationship  to 
be  called  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ”,  to  be 
inaugurated  publicly  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer  in  the  year  2002.  It  identifies  “ visible 
marks”  which  should  characterize  the  new 
common  life  of  the  churches,  including  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  local  congregations.  The 
plenary  gained  the  commitment  of  church 
leaders  present  to  identify  “as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible”  the  specific  “structures  of  mutual 
empowerment  and  accountability”  -  to  be 
marked  by  diversity,  inclusivity  and  visibility  - 
which  will  be  needed.  It  “instructed”  the 
COCU  executive  to  initiate  “in  the  near 
future  ”  fresh  work  on  the  stubbornly  divisive 
issues  of  church  governance,  especially  minis¬ 
try,  with  an  act  of  full  reconciliation  of  minis¬ 
tries  hoped  for  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  in 
the  year  2007. 

And  as  a  touchstone  of  the  churches’  com¬ 
mon  commitment  to  the  gospel  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  justice,  and  to  one  another,  the 
plenary  approved,  and  commended  to  the 
churches,  the  actions  suggested  in  the  text  “A 
Call  to  Christian  Commitment  and  Action  to 
Combat  Racism”.  This  work,  which  carries 
forward  a  central  theme  of  COCU’s  long 
search  for  unity,  is  seen  as  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  future  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ. 

(Background  papers  for  the  plenary  are 
available  in  a  special  issue  of  Mid-Stream, 
vol.  37,  nos  3-4,  July -October  1998.) 

1.  Introduction 

“So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ  there  is  a  new 
creation:  Everything  old  is  passed  away;  see, 
everything  has  become  new!  All  this  is  from 
God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through 
Christ,  and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation;  that  is,  in  Christ  God  was  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  world  to  himself,  not  counting  their 
trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting  the 
message  of  reconciliation  to  us.  So  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  since  God  is  making 
his  appeal  through  us;  we  entreat  you  on 
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behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God.” 
(2  Cor.  5:17-20) 

I  don’t  feel  no  ways  tired, 

I  come  too  far  from  where  I  started  from, 

Nobody  told  me  that  the  road  would  be 
easy, 

I  don’t  believe  He  brought  me  this  far  to 
leave  me. 

(Written  by  Curtis  Burrell  and  published 
by  Savgos  Music,  Inc.,  copyright  1978. 

Used  by  permission  of  the  Malaco  Music  Group) 

We,  the  member  churches  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tion  on  Church  Union,  gathered  in  St  Louis, 
20-24  January  1999,  for  the  Consultation’s 
Eighteenth  Plenary,  confess  that  we  have  not 
always  been  certain  of  the  road  towards  visible 
unity  in  Christ,  or  patient  with  the  pace  of  our 
journey.  We  carry  the  burdens  of  challenges 
unmet  and  opportunities  missed.  But  we  also 
confess  that  -  thanks  be  to  God!  -  we  do  not 
go  the  journey  alone,  and  that  as  we  have  trav¬ 
eled  together  we  have  grown  in  love  for  one 
another.  We  walk  the  road  as  well  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  given  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  “There  is 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  all”  (Ephesians  4:6).  The  unity  we  seek 
to  manifest  is  not  our  choice  but  God’s  gift.  As 
we  seek  to  bear  witness  to  the  gospel  and  do 
justice  together,  we  do  so  as  a  response  to  this 
gift  we  have  received. 

Sadly,  all  of  us  must  confess  that,  while 
God  has  given  us  unity,  we  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  divided  as  a  result  of  participation 
in  the  racial  injustice  of  our  society.  We  repent 
of  the  complicity  of  many  of  our  churches  in 
the  societal  systems  which  perpetuate  white 
skin  privilege,  which  shows  that  we  have  nei¬ 
ther  loved  one  another  nor  given  glory  to  God. 
We  have  also  allowed  some  theological  differ¬ 
ences  to  become  church-dividing  issues.  These 
sins  we  confess  before  God  and  our  brothers 
and  sisters. 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations 
found  in  this  statement  are  faithful  to  our  gos¬ 
pel  mandate.  But  even  if  we  are  agreed,  we 
know  that  there  is  much  work  yet  to  do.  We 
know  that  we  must  yet  exercise  great  patience 
and  forbearance  with  one  another  as  we  work 
toward  deeper  recognition  and  reconciliation. 
We  must  honor  each  other  and  God  by  at  times 
setting  aside  our  own  best  interests  for  the 
sake  of  the  best  interests  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  know  that  we  must  set  aside  those 
things  which  hinder  our  responsibility  to  do 
justice  and  our  ability  to  proclaim  the  gospel 


of  our  Lord  to  a  world  in  much  pain.  We  must 
do  the  difficult  work  of  honoring  God  before 
ourselves,  and  each  other  as  ourselves. 

The  words  of  the  African  American  gospel 
song  cited  above  give  profound  witness  to  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  as  we  travel  roads 
often  unknown  and  uncertain.  We  who  have 
been  partners  in  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  know  much  about  uncertainty,  hesi¬ 
tancy,  and  even  despair.  But  we  also  know  that 
we  are  always  accompanied  by  a  God  whose 
unending  love  for  us  will  never  leave  us  alone 
in  the  struggle. 

2.  Background 

In  1988  the  Seventeenth  Plenary  of  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU) 
approved  the  document  Churches  in  Covenant 
Communion:  The  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  as 
a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  covenant  com¬ 
munion  of  churches,  and  commended  it  to  the 
nine  member  churches  for  three  official 
actions  to: 

1)  approve  this  document  as  the  definitive 
agreement  for  joining  with  other  participat¬ 
ing  churches  in  covenant  communion, 
including  the  acts  sufficient  to  enable  it; 

2)  declare  their  willingness  to  enter  into  a  new 
relationship  with  the  member  churches  of 
COCU  and  other  churches  that  similarly 
approve  this  agreement...; 

3)  begin  to  identify  for  themselves  such  steps 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  reconciliation  of  ordained  min¬ 
istries  and  for  entering  into  covenant 
communion  as  set  forth  in  this  document.” 

In  designing  the  “process  of  covenanting,” 
the  Seventeenth  Plenary  said  that  “After  the 
participating  churches  have  considered  and 
acted  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Consultation 
contained  in  the  two  documents,  the  COCU 
Consensus  and  Churches  in  Covenant  Com¬ 
munion,  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
will  carefully  examine  the  actions  of  the 
churches  on  these  recommendations,  and 
determine  next  steps  accordingly.” 

This  has  been  the  work  and  focus  of  the 
Eighteenth  Plenary  of  COCU  meeting  in  St. 
Louis.  We  received  reports  from  all  nine  mem¬ 
ber  churches,  noting  that  seven  of  the  member 
communions  (African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  Christian  Church  [Disciples  of 
Christ],  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  International  Council  of  Community 
Churches,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
United  Methodist  Church)  took  official  actions 
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to  approve  the  covenanting  proposal,  along 
with  the  identification  of  several  issues  and 
concerns  that  would  need  further  attention  in 
the  process  of  covenanting. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  at  the 
General  Assembly  level,  approved  the  cove¬ 
nanting  proposal.  In  the  process  of  seeking  to 
implement  the  necessary  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA), 
the  presbyteries  disapproved  the  required 
amendments  concerning  the  ministry  of  over¬ 
sight  because  of  concerns  about  episcope, 
covenanting  councils,  and  the  role  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  elder. 

An  extensive  report  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  Eighteenth  Plenary  clarified  the 
action  of  its  1994  General  Convention,  which 
declared  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  “not 
ready”  to  enter  into  covenant  communion  and 
expressed  a  number  of  reservations  about  both 
the  COCU  Consensus  and  Churches  in  Cove¬ 
nant  Communion.  This  report  also  named  five 
guiding  principles  that  inform  the  future  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
COCU  process. 

With  this  background,  we  sought  in  St. 
Louis  to  discern  where  God  would  lead  us. 
Several  broad  affirmations  quickly  emerged 
from  our  careful  examination  of  the  churches’ 
actions  and  our  prayerful  dialogue: 

1)  the  desire  to  effect  a  new  relationship 
among  the  churches  of  the  Consultation  in 
the  near  future,  by  giving  visible  expres¬ 
sion  to  all  marks  of  communion  that  are 
now  possible; 

2)  the  desire  to  move,  within  that  new  rela¬ 
tionship,  to  an  even  fuller  realization  of  life 
together  in  Christ; 

3)  the  desire  to  make  a  commitment  to  racial 
justice  as  a  central  sign  of  our  life  together. 

The  following  recommendations  seek  to 
flow  from  our  churches’  actions,  the  work  of 
this  Plenary,  and  these  fundamental  affirma¬ 
tions. 

3.  Recommendation 

The  Eighteenth  Plenary  meeting  of  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  recommends 
to  the  participating  churches  that,  by  formal 
action,  they  agree  to  enter  into  a  new  relation¬ 
ship  to  be  called  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ, 
and  that  they  together  inaugurate  this  new 
relationship  through  public  declaration  and 


liturgical  celebration  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  in  the  year  2002.' 
The  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  will,  with 
God's  help,  visibly  express  a  unity  in  many 
things  that  are  essential  to  the  church’s  life 
(as  outlined  in  section  4),  even  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  community  will  seek  to  grow  in 
unity  among  themselves  and  with  other 
churches. 

The  Eighteenth  Plenary  prayerfully  hopes 
that  all  of  the  participating  churches  in  COCU 
will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  new  relationship 
in  2002.  If,  however,  there  are  churches 
unable  to  do  so,  they  would  be  invited  to  be 
partners  in  continuing  relationship  to  realize 
fully  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  (see 
section  5)  and  would  be  encouraged  to 
express  as  many  of  the  following  marks  of 
relationship  as  possible.  Still  other  churches 
may  be  invited  to  relate  to  the  Churches  Unit¬ 
ing  in  Christ  on  this  basis. 

4.  Visible  Marks  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ 

Entering  into  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ 
means  that  the  participating  churches  will 
express  their  relationship  with  one  another 
through  the  following  visible  marks: 

4. 1 :  Mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as 
authentic  expressions  of  the  one  church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Specifically  this  means  that  the  participat¬ 
ing  churches  will  publicly  recognize  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  one  another: 

-  faith  in  the  one  God  who  through  the  Word 
and  in  the  Spirit  creates,  redeems,  and  sanc¬ 
tifies; 

-  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and 
as  the  incarnate  and  risen  Lord; 

-  faithfulness  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  which 
testifies  to  Tradition  and  to  which  Tradition 
testifies,  as  containing  all  things  necessary 
for  our  salvation  as  well  as  being  the  rule 
and  ultimate  standard  of  faith; 

-  commitment  to  faithful  participation  in  the 
two  sacraments  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper; 

-  commitment  to  the  evangelical  and  pro¬ 
phetic  mission  of  God  and  to  God’s  reign  of 
justice  and  peace; 


1  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  a  symbolically  appropriate  time  for  such  a  celebration, 
especially  since  the  national  observance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s  birth  also  falls  during 
this  week.  Local  and  regional  celebrations  could  come  later  if  more  suitable  in  the  local  context. 
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-  grateful  acceptance  of  the  ministry  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  manifestly  given  to  the 
churches. 

4.2:  Mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one 
Baptism.  This  also  implies  a  recognition  of  the 
ministry  which  all  believers  share  in  the  com¬ 
mon  priesthood  and  from  which  God  calls 
those  members  who  will  be  ordained. 

4.3:  Mutual  recognition  of  ordained  minis¬ 
try.  Specifically,  this  means  that  the  participat¬ 
ing  churches  will  publicly  recognize  that  one 
another’s  ordained  ministries  are  given  by  God 
as  instruments  of  God’s  grace,  that  these  min¬ 
istries  seek  to  be  faithful  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  these  ministries  possess  not  only  the 
inward  call  of  the  Spirit  but  also  Christ’s  com¬ 
mission  through  his  body,  the  church.  Such 
recognition  is  seen  as  part  of  an  effort  to  real¬ 
ize  mutual  reconciliation  of  ministry  by  2007 
(as  described  in  section  5). 

4.4:  Mutual  recognition  that  each  affirms 
the  apostolic  faith  of  Scripture  and  Tradition 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene 
Creeds  and  that  each  seeks  to  give  witness  to 
the  apostolic  faith  in  its  life  and  mission. 

4.5:  Provision  for  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  together  with  intentional  regularity. 
This  recognizes  that  the  sacrament  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  church’s  life.  Shared  celebration  at 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  sign  of  unity  in  Christ. 
As  Christians  gather  in  all  their  diversity  at 
one  Table  of  the  Lord,  they  give  evidence  that 
their  communion  is  with  Christ,  and  that  they 
are  in  communion  with  one  another  in  Christ. 
When  Christians  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
partake  together  of  the  one  Eucharist,  they 
witness  against  themselves  and  give  a  visible 
demonstration  of  the  brokenness  of  Christ’s 
body  and  the  human  community. 

4.6:  Engagement  together  in  Christ’s  mis¬ 
sion  on  a  regular  and  intentional  basis,  espe¬ 
cially  a  shared  mission  to  combat  racism.  The 
church  engages  in  Christ’s  mission  through 
worship,  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  evangel¬ 
ism,  education,  and  action  that  embodies 
God’s  justice,  peace,  and  love.  The  commit¬ 
ment  made  by  the  members  of  Churches  Unit¬ 
ing  in  Christ  includes  all  of  these,  so  that 
hearts  and  minds  may  be  changed.  The  partici¬ 
pating  churches  will  also  recognize,  however, 
a  particular  and  emphatic  call  (for  reasons  out¬ 
lined  in  section  6)  to  “erase  racism”  by  chal¬ 
lenging  the  system  of  white  privilege  that  has 
so  distorted  life  in  this  society  and  in  the 
churches  themselves. 

4.7:  Intentional  commitment  to  promote 
unity  with  wholeness  and  to  oppose  all  mar¬ 


ginalization  and  exclusion  in  church  and  soci¬ 
ety  based  on  such  things  as  race,  age,  gender, 
forms  of  disability,  sexual  orientation  and 
class. 

4.8:  An  ongoing  process  of  theological 
dialogue.  Such  dialogue  will  specifically 
attempt: 

1)  to  deepen  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ’s 
understanding  of  racism  in  order  to  make 
an  even  more  compelling  case  against  it; 

2)  to  clarify  theological  issues  identified  by 
the  members  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  shared  witness 
to  the  apostolic  faith; 

3)  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  mutual  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  ordained  ministry  by  the 
members  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ 
(discussed  in  section  5). 

4.9:  Appropriate  structures  of  accountabil¬ 
ity  and  appropriate  means  for  consultation  and 
decision  making. 

While  some  provision  must  be  made  for 
effecting  the  marks  of  the  new  relationship 
and  for  holding  the  churches  mutually 
accountable  to  the  commitments  they  have 
made,  the  structures  developed  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  flexible  and  adapted  to  local 
circumstances  (as  discussed  in  section  9). 
Apart  from  such  ongoing  structures,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  may  want 
to  assemble  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
consider  pressing  issues  and  to  bear  witness 
together  on  matters  of  common  concern. 

The  relationship  expressed  through  these 
visible  marks  is  not  structural  consolidation 
but  a  unity  in  diversity  among  churches  that, 
though  many,  understand  themselves  to  be  one 
community  in  Christ.  From  the  moment  of 
inauguration,  the  life  of  these  churches  will  be 
visibly  intertwined  as  never  before.  From  the 
moment  of  inauguration,  their  relationship, 
with  God’s  help,  will  not  be  one  of  friendly 
coexistence  and  consultation  but  of  binding 
community  that  actively  embodies  the  love  of 
Christ  which  ties  them  to  one  another. 

5.  Marks  of  the  Fuller  Unity  We  Seek 

Our  relationship  to  one  another,  now 
entering  into  a  new  level  of  visible  commit¬ 
ment,  is  not  fully  complete.  We  seek  for  the 
future  an  intensity  of  our  life  together  marked 
by  the  sharing  of  gift£  that  will  be  even  deeper 
than  that  which  we  will  share  as  Churches 
Uniting  in  Christ.  We  seek  a  process  by  which 
the  ordained  ministries  of  each  participating 
church  can  become  one  ministry  in  Jesus 
Christ  in  relation  to  all,  a  process  of  reconcili- 
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ation  that  has  already  begun  and  yet  seeks  its 
fulfillment.  We  acknowledge  that  up  to  now 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  ways  of  com¬ 
pleting  this  process  that  are  agreeable  to  all. 
The  ministry  of  oversight  needs  special  atten¬ 
tion  so  that  churches  with  corporate  or  per¬ 
sonal  oversight  and  those  with  oversight  in  the 
historic  succession  of  bishops  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  a  way  that  invites  universal  recogni¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  further  that  end,  this  Plenary 
instructs  the  Executive  Committee  to  convene 
in  the  near  future  a  meeting  of  representatives 
from  the  nine  churches  in  COCU  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  reconciliation  of  ministry.  Such 
clarity  may  help  the  churches  as  they  consider 
the  inauguration  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ.  It  is  our  hope  that  life  together  in 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  will  disclose  new 
approaches  to  this  question  of  reconciliation. 
The  full  reconciliation  of  ministries,  as  well  as 
resolution  of  any  remaining  challenges,  is  a 
goal  we  seek  to  accomplish  and  proclaim  by 
the  time  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  in  2007. 

We  dare  to  hope  that  our  ever-expanding 
circle  will  include  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  which  have  been  official 
advisory  participants.  We  seek  dialogues  in 
ever  widening  circles,  including  discussions 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Churches,  the  churches  of  the  Pentecos¬ 
tal,  Holiness,  and  Baptist  traditions,  and  the 
other  historic  black  churches. 

In  a  still  larger  circle,  we  seek  to  be  in 
conversation  with  representatives  of  Judaism 
and  Islam  and  other  living  faiths,  as  well  as  in 
cooperation  with  all  persons  and  movements 
of  good  will  and  human  affirmation.  We  see  a 
potential  for  many  concentric  circles  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  agreement  and  affiliation  with 
us.  We  seek  to  be  a  sign  and  means  of  God’s 
will  for  the  unity  of  humankind,  as  together 
we  pursue  justice,  peace,  and  the  sustainabil¬ 
ity  of  the  created  order  as  an  expression  of 
that  reconciliation  made  real  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Thus  we  long  for  the  total  reconciliation  of 
the  whole  human  family,  even  as  we  also  con¬ 
fess  that  in  the  end  of  time  there  will  be  no 
longer  the  need  for  any  temple  made  by 
human  hands,  when  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

6.  The  Pledge  to  Combat  Systematic  White 
Privilege  as  a  Hallmark  of  Churches  Unit¬ 
ing  in  Christ 

The  sin  of  racism  is  the  most  divisive 
issue  confronting  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ. 


The  Plenary  names  a  struggle  for  racial  justice 
as  a  primary  hallmark  of  this  new  relationship 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  continued  reality  of  the  sin  of 
pride,  represented  by  white  skin  color  privi¬ 
lege,  is  based  on  power  plus  prejudice.  It  is 
difficult  for  African  American  churches,  con¬ 
gregations  and  members  to  be  fully  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  call  of  their  European 
American  counterparts  for  unity  as  equals,  if 
the  latter  are  not  willing  to  actively  struggle  to 
dismantle  the  obstacles  to  social,  political  and 
economic  equality  presented  by  systematic 
white  skin  color  privilege,  and  to  give  up 
some  of  the  perquisites  they  enjoy  under  it. 

Second,  there  can  be  no  authentic  Chris¬ 
tian  community  in  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ  if,  by  their  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  unjust  gains  granted  by  an  unjust  sys¬ 
tem,  white  members  of  this  community  con¬ 
tinue  their  tacit  complicity  with  this  unjust 
social  order  that  denies  the  fullness  of  life  to 
black  members  of  the  community.  Because 
systematic  skin  color  privilege  militates 
against  the  most  basic  principles  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  justice,  in  the  final  analysis  there  can 
be  no  authentic  communion  in  Churches 
Uniting  in  Christ  with  the  unchallenged  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  demonic  principality  in  our 
midst. 

What  we  should  seek  to  promote  in 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  is  not  simply  a 
doctrinal  Christianity,  but  a  lived,  existential 
faith.  Such  a  faith  demands  lived  marks  of 
faithful  mutual  accountability.  In  this  context, 
such  signs  of  accountability  must  be  more 
than  pious  declarations;  they  must  be  con¬ 
crete  actions  with  the  express  purpose  of  dis¬ 
mantling  white  privilege.  Specifically,  we 
commend  to  the  churches  the  actions  recom¬ 
mended  in  “A  Call  to  Christian  Commitment 
and  Action  to  Combat  Racism  ”  approved  by 
the  Eighteenth  Plenary  of  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union.  We  also  recommend  adoption 
of  a  jointly-sponsored  analytical  study  of  the 
workings  and  effects  of  systematic  white  skin 
color  privilege  in  America. 

Compensatory  justice  is  another  approach 
to  racial  injustice  that  might  be  considered. 
Predominantly  white  churches  are  beneficia¬ 
ries  of  capital  formation  that  is  often  based 
upon  wealth  that  is  the  direct  result  of  centu¬ 
ries  of  slave  labor  and  other  forms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  based  upon  race.  The 
resulting  injustices  call  for  compensatory  jus¬ 
tice,  which  includes  sharing  assets  for  the 
empowerment  of  African  American  communi- 
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ties  and  institutions  for  their  continuing  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  church  and  society.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  churches  convene  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  persons  responsible  for  racial  justice 
ministries  in  their  respective  communions  in 
order  to  explore  implications  of  the  injustice 
and  suggest  future  actions,  and  subsequently 
meet  together  with  members  of  Churches  Unit¬ 
ing  in  Christ  for  further  actions. 

As  a  group  of  churches  struggling  to  be 
one  true  community,  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ  must  address  the  continuing  effects  of 
oppression  upon  African  Americans  simply 
because  that  is  the  most  glaring  condition  of 
evil  that  confronts  us  today.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  our  concern  must  be  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  oppression  and  marginalization  that 
is  visited  upon  any  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
Ultimately,  we  must  be  able  to  proclaim  that 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  is  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  not  simply  because  we  declare  it  to  be 
so,  but  because  we  demonstrate  our  faith  by 
actively  struggling  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
God  has  loved  us.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
engaging  in  concrete  and  sacrificial  actions 
aimed  at  making  a  world  in  which  all  God’s 
children  might  have  life,  and  that  more  abun¬ 
dant. 

7.  Implications  for  Local  and  Regional  Life 

Living  into  our  unity  in  Churches  Uniting 
in  Christ  will  call  for  initiative  and  creativity 
at  every  level  and  particularly  at  the  congre¬ 
gational  level.  Our  success  in  making  visible 
the  unity  God  has  given  us  will  depend  on 
such  initiatives  becoming  part  of  our  way  of 
being  church.  In  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ 
we  will  take  on  the  discipline  of  including 
our  partners  in  the  way  we  think  of  the 
church  and  the  way  we  do  mission.  For 
example,  we  suggest: 

-  that  the  history,  theology,  and  polity  of  all 
the  participating  churches  be  taught  in  our 
seminaries  and  that  candidates  for  ministry 
show  knowledge  of  the  other  churches; 

-  that  major  decisions  about  the  mission  of  a 
congregation  or  judicatory  involve  conver¬ 
sation  with  other  congregations  or  judicato¬ 
ries  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ; 

-  that  a  common  lectionary  be  used  whenever 
possible  so  that  pastors  and  laity  can  more 
easily  share  in  study  and  proclamation  of 
the  Word; 

-  that  the  congregations  of  Churches  Uniting 
in  Christ  in  each  place  meet  in  conjunction 
with  the  inauguration  of  Churches  Uniting 


in  Christ  to  determine  their  joint  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  assault  on  racism; 

-  that  procedures  emerge  in  every  place  for 
regular  sharing  of  the  Eucharist; 

-  that  services  of  ordination  involve  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  participation  of  persons  from  other 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ; 

-  that  youth  and  young  adults  of  the  churches 
be  engaged  in  ecumenical  formation  and 
empowered  to  offer  ecumenical  leadership 
through  common  projects  and  participation 
in  ecumenical  organizations. 

Congregations  and  judicatories  will 
encourage  both  creativity  and  constant  care  to 
make  our  unity  a  reality  by  such  means  as: 

-  regular  joint  mission  projects; 

-  shared  worship,  pulpit  exchanges,  church 
representatives  present  for  Baptisms,  instal¬ 
lation  services,  and  in  key  decision  making 
groups; 

-  frequent  assessment  of  our  joint  struggle 
against  racism  in  church  and  society; 

-  educational  programs  that  teach  about  all  the 
participating  churches  and  about  Churches 
Uniting  in  Christ; 

-  participation  by  delegated  members  in 
the  life  of  the  congregation  of  a  partner 
church. 

This  Plenary  requests  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  a  newsletter  which  highlights 
creative  local  activities  in  which  congrega¬ 
tions  can  engage  as  we  live  toward  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ.  It  is 
hoped  that  members  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ  will  be  informed  by  the  witness  of  the 
many  federated,  united,  union  and  yoked  con¬ 
gregations  (Ecumenical  Shared  Ministries) 
which  seek  to  live  out  many  of  the  visible 
marks  listed  in  section  4. 

Our  commitment  to  the  members  of 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  by  no  means  pre¬ 
cludes  joint  ministry  with  other  churches.  The 
member  churches  do  recognize,  however,  a 
special  calling  to  share  life  and  to  engage  in 
mission  with  one  another. 

8.  Implementation 

The  member  churches  of  the  Consultation 
on  Church  Union  will  need  to  respond  to  the 
recommendations  made  in  this  report  in  ways 
they  deem  appropriate.  We  recognize  that 
eight  of  the  participating  churches  have 
already  given  formal  approval  to  most  of  the 
“visible  marks”  listed  in  section  4. 
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In  order  to  inaugurate  the  new  relation¬ 
ship,  the  Plenary  instructs  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union: 

1.  to  convene  meetings  of  representatives  of 
all  the  participating  churches  in  order  to  a) 
share  plans  for  receiving  recommenda¬ 
tions,  b)  prepare  together  for  inauguration 
of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  at  national, 
regional,  and  local  levels  and,  c)  designate 
persons  responsible  for  further  implemen¬ 
tation. 

2.  to  ask  the  churches  for  the  funding  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  adequately  for  the  January 
2002  inauguration. 

3.  to  make  provisions  for  an  appropriate  lit¬ 
urgy  of  inauguration  of  the  new  relation¬ 
ship. 

9.  Structures  of  Mutual  Empowerment  and 
Accountability 

The  new  relationship  established  by  the 
churches  invites  them  into  a  new  common  life 
of  worship,  witness  and  service.  This  common 
life  will  need  to  be  served,  in  its  local, 
regional  and  national  expressions,  by  struc¬ 
tures  of  mutual  empowerment  and  account¬ 
ability.  These  will  encourage  and  coordinate 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  new  relation¬ 
ship  among  the  churches  takes  visible  form. 
They  will  enable  common  decision-making, 
and  mutual  testing,  as  the  churches  enter  new 
expressions  of  their  common  life.  As  we  envi¬ 
sion  the  future,  we  are  committed  as  churches 
to  ensure  that  youth  and  young  adults  take 
their  place  in  leadership  and  decision-making 
structures  to  carry  forward  our  vision  of  unity 
in  Christ. 

We  understand  that  the  following  princi¬ 
ples  should  guide  the  formation  of  these  new 
structures: 

Diversity:  The  structures  of  mutual 
empowerment  and  accountability  may  differ 
from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the 
local  church  and  cultural  situation.  The  aim  is 
to  provide  forms  appropriate  to  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  specific  tasks  in  which  the 
churches  in  that  place  are  involved. 

Inclusivity:  The  structures  should  reflect 
the  diversity  and  richness  of  the  churches 
engaged  together  in  common  life.  These  may, 
in  a  particular  place  and  expression  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  include  not  only  the  churches  within 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  but  also  their 
wider  partners.  The  aim  is  to  ensure  that  all 
the  churches  are  accountable  to  one  another  in 
their  common  life  and  witness. 


Visibility:  The  structures  should  enable 
Christians  and  the  churches  to  recognize  and 
claim  the  new  relationship  which,  in  fact,  now 
exists  among  them.  Certainly  the  churches  are 
not  helped  by  the  creation  of  new  bureaucra¬ 
cies.  The  aim  is  to  provide  them  sufficient 
means  to  enable  the  faithful  and  continued 
expression  of  their  new  relationship. 

In  light  of  these  principles  we  recommend 
an  Implementation  Strategy  Conference  be 
convened  as  soon  as  possible  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  structures  that  will  best  serve  the 
member  churches  in  this  new  relationship. 
This  conference  would  include  the  Executive 
Committee  and  other  key  leaders  of  member 
communions. 

10.  Wider  Relations 

From  its  beginning,  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  has  set  its  quest  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church  within  the  framework  of 
the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  As  Churches 
Uniting  in  Christ  comes  into  being,  it  affirms 
and  celebrates  its  place  among  the  family  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches  around  the 
world.  It  hopes  to  share  with  these  churches 
what  it  is  learning,  through  its  own  experience 
of  union,  about  the  nature  of  Christ’s  church 
and  its  witness  to  the  world.  Churches  Uniting 
in  Christ  acknowledges  gratefully  the  links 
which  its  constituent  churches  have  to  various 
of  the  Christian  World  Communions,  and  its 
churches’  participation  in  national,  regional 
and  local  ecumenical  bodies. 

The  Consultation  on  Church  Union  has 
included  several  churches  which  are  engaged 
among  themselves  in  bilateral,  or  more  exten¬ 
sive,  expressions  of  common  life,  such  as  the 
discussions  among  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion, 
and  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  churches, 
the  discussions  among  those  churches  and  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  -  United  Church 
of  Christ  Partnership.  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ  welcomes  these  continuing  relation¬ 
ships,  and  the  growth  which  they  bring  in  the 
understanding  of  particular  aspects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  life,  as  an  enrichment  to  the 
body  as  a  whole. 

Some  churches  have  particular  relation¬ 
ships  with  churches  which  are  not  members  of 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  concordat  between  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  and  the  relationship  of  full  com¬ 
munion  among  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  and  the  Evangelical  Luthe¬ 
ran  Church  in  America.  These  are  welcomed 
too,  with  anticipation  for  the  gifts  which  they 
may  bring.  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  under¬ 
stands  itself  to  be  in  a  continuing  search  for 
greater  visible  expression  of  the  unity  which  is 
ours  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  yearn  for  a  yet  wider 
and  deeper  community  to  be  traveling  that 
road.  Recognizing  the  particular  growth  in 
understanding  and  shared  life  achieved  by 
some  among  us  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  we  feel  the  time  has  come  to  issue 
a  formal  invitation  to  those  churches  to  join  us 
on  our  journey,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
Executive  Committee  consider  how  that  can 
be  swiftly  done. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  the  faithful 
support  offered  to  our  search  for  visible  unity 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  hope  that, 
as  we  explore  new  dimensions  of  our  common 
life,  we  may  find  new  opportunities  for  coop¬ 
eration  and  mutual  enrichment. 

Doxology 

Anticipating  the  hope  and  joy  of  our  new 
relationship  as  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  we 
offer  to  the  Triune  God  our  gratitude  and 
praise.  “Amen!  Blessing  and  glory  and  wis¬ 
dom  and  thanksgiving  and  honor  and  power 
and  might  be  to  our  God  forever  and  ever! 
Amen.”  (Rev.  7:12) 

CALL  TO  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT 
AND  ACTION  TO  COMBAT  RACISM 

The  following  is  a  call  to  action  from  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Eighteenth  Plenary  of  the  Consul¬ 
tation  on  Church  Union  (COCU)  to  the  nine 
member  churches.  Common  witness  and  ser¬ 
vice  are  two  marks  of  an  ecumenical  body. 
The  COCU  member  churches  have  chosen  to 
live  this  commitment  especially  by  focusing 
attention  on  the  need  to  combat  racism  within 
and  among  the  member  churches,  in  all 
churches,  and  in  society. 

The  experience  of  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  makes  clear  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  God’s  gift  expressed  in  creation  and 
redemption.  This  unity  is  given  not  only  for 
the  church  but  also  for  the  whole  human  com¬ 
munity  and  all  creation.  It  is  the  gift  of  God’s 
own  life  offered  to  all  humanity.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  church  is  called  to  be  a  sign  and  instru¬ 


ment  of  the  communion  and  justice  God 
intends  for  all  people. 

This  truth  informs  COCU’s  search  for  vis¬ 
ible  church  unity  in  particular  ways. 

-  It  implies  that  there  is  an  irrefutable  link 
between  the  churches’  search  for  unity  in 
faith,  sacraments,  and  ministry  and  the 
struggle  to  overcome  racism  in  the  churches 
and  the  human  community. 

-  It  implies  that  authentic  unity  is  inclusive 
and  requires  racial  justice  within  the  life  of 
the  churches  and  of  society. 

-  It  implies  that  our  prophetic  witness  against 
racism  and  all  the  powers  of  oppression  is  a 
primary  test  of  the  faithfulness  of  these 
churches. 

-  In  combating  racism,  the  Eighteenth  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  calls  upon  the  nine  member-churches 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  unity  that  is  lib¬ 
erating  and  reconciling,  a  unity  offered  in 
the  Gospels,  yet  not  fully  expressed  in  the 
life  and  structures  of  these  churches.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  COCU  churches,  seek¬ 
ing  to  become  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ, 
are  making  commitments  to  change  our¬ 
selves  and  our  society. 

Something  is  seriously  wrong  with  race 
relations  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  and  pervasive  evils  in  our  national 
heritage  and  cultural  routines  is  racism  -  that 
is,  biased  assumption  about  the  genetic  or  cul¬ 
tural  inferiority  of  certain  racial-ethnic  groups, 
and/or  subordinating  practices  that  exclude 
persons  or  deprive  them  of  their  full  humanity 
because  of  their  racial-ethnic  identity. 

Racism  so  permeates  our  customs  and 
institutions  that  none  can  fully  escape  partici¬ 
pation  in  it.  Indeed,  no  member  of  a  dominant 
group  can  fully  avoid  benefiting  from  it,  and 
no  member  of  a  subordinate  group  can  avoid 
the  intention  of  oppression.  Racism  is  finally 
about  power  -  the  abuses  of  power  by  a  domi¬ 
nant  group  intent  upon  preserving  its  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical 
privileges  and  the  resulting  deprivations  of 
opportunity  imposed  on  a  subordinate  group. 

Unless  significant  initiatives  are  taken  to 
counter  current  conditions  and  trends,  racism 

-  especially  white  racism  -  will  continue  to 
corrupt  our  national  and  ecclesiastical  aspira¬ 
tions  for  a  society  that  truly  incarnates  “liberty 
and  justice  for  all.”  We,  therefore,  appeal  to 
the  peoples  of  our  nation  and  our  churches  for 
a  renewed  commitment  to  combat  the  sin  of 
racism  and  white  privilege.  The  moral  integ¬ 
rity  and  credibility  of  both  our  nation  and  our 
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churches  are  at  stake  in  this  struggle.  For  the 
churches  in  COCU  particularly,  our  quest  for 
visible  unity  is  irrelevant  -  in  fact,  fraudulent 
-  unless  that  unity  embodies  racial  solidarity 
and  produces  a  vital  public  witness  for  racial 
equality  and  fairness.  The  churches  seek  to 
embody  this  commitment  together,  through 
the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  envisioned  by 
the  COCU  member  churches. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Christian  gos¬ 
pel  whose  mandate  is  reconciliation  of  all 
God’s  children,  racism  is  demonic  and  sinful. 
It  denies  the  image  of  God  given  each  person 
in  creation,  and  in  the  new  creation  each  per¬ 
son  enters  by  baptism. 

How  then  shall  the  member-churches  of 
the  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  yearning 
to  become  Churches  Uniting  In  Christ,  com¬ 
bat  racism?  How  shall  we  make  our  vision  of 
church  truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical,  and 
truly  reformed,  visible  through  our  struggle 
against  racism? 

In  view  of  what  we  discern  that  God  is 
calling  all  the  churches  to  be  and  to  do,  and  in 
view  of  the  present  impediments  to  effective 
responses  to  that  call,  this  Eighteenth  Plenary 
appeals  to  our  member-churches  to  make  the 
following  nine  strategic  commitments,  and  to 
implement  these  commitments  together:1 

1.  Continue  to  make  a  compelling  theo¬ 
logical  case  against  racism.  Racism  must  find 
no  refuge  in  and  no  solace  from  the  church.  It 
is  a  denial  of  the  truth  known  in  Christ,  who 
breaks  down  the  humanly  constructed  walls 
that  partition  us  into  alienated  communities  of 
faith  (Eph.  2:13-14).  The  church  cannot  be 
“truly  catholic”  unless  it  is  fully  open  to  all 
people  on  an  equal  basis.  The  church  we  seek 
to  become,  therefore,  must  be  a  model,  a  pro¬ 
phetic  sign  of  the  unity  in  diversity  of  God’s 
creation.  Christians  must  hear  this  affirmation 
regularly  and  convincingly. 

2.  Identify,  name  and  share  information 
with  each  other  regarding  those  concrete  pro¬ 
grams  and  initiatives  in  combating  racism 
that  are  already  taking  place  within  our  mem¬ 
ber  churches.  A  consultative  conference 
should  be  explored  to  bring  together  this 
information  and  to  take  further  action  in  light 
of  these  learnings  as  a  good  faith  first  step 
anticipating  the  inaugural  liturgical  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  in  2002. 


3.  Claim  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 
observances  and  similar  appropriate  occa¬ 
sions  for  dialogue  leading  to  systemic  change. 
Encourage  and  enable  interracial  dialogue 
within  and  among  churches,  as  well  as  among 
members  of  the  whole  community.  When 
properly  designed,  such  dialogue  can  be  an 
indispensable  instrument  of  justice  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  -  reducing  fears,  suspicions  and 
resentments,  and  enhancing  mutual  respect 
and  understanding.  The  connection  between 
the  date  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  obser¬ 
vance  and  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  has  important  potential  in  forging  the 
concerns  of  addressing  racism  and  pursuing 
our  unity  in  Christ. 

4.  Take  the  discipline  of  social  ethics  seri¬ 
ously,  because  the  careful  arguments  and 
nuanced  distinctions  demanded  by  that  disci¬ 
pline  can  save  us  from  the  simplistic  exhorta¬ 
tions  that  hinder  effective  advocacy.  An 
adequate  defense  of  some  preferential  forms 
of  affirmative  action,  for  example,  depends  in 
part  on  sound  and  subtle  interpretations  of 
distributive  and  compensatory  justice.  Social 
ethics  can  bring  a  necessary  depth  to  a  strat¬ 
egy  against  racism. 

5.  Insure  that  worship  is  an  intentional 
witness  against  racism,  and  therefore  reflects 
the  fullness  of  the  Gospel.  Worship  is  some¬ 
times  an  instrument  of  racial  separation  and 
oppression.  Not  only  is  the  eucharistic  table 
divided  by  theological  barriers,  but  also  by 
the  racial  separation  within  and  among  the 
churches.  As  the  member-churches  of 
COCU  seek  a  common  table,  they  must  eval¬ 
uate  all  liturgical  resources  and  practices  and 
insure  their  racial  sensitivity  and  inclusive¬ 
ness. 

6.  Maintain  a  strong  program  of  Christian 
education  on  the  dynamics  of  racism  and  the 
demands  of  racial  justice.  Educational 
resources,  like  liturgical  ones,  need  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  to  insure  that  they  are  consistent  wit¬ 
nesses  against  racism  and  for  racial  equality, 
especially  in  relation  to  family  education. 

7.  Engage  in  rigorous  institutional  self- 
examinations,  searching  for  racism  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  structures,  politics  and  programs 
of  churches,  and  set  goals  for  measuring  our 
progress.  This  self-auditing  is  imperative  to 
overcome  racial  offenses  and  advance  racial 


1  These  nine  commitments  are  spelled  out  in  greater  detail  in  “Erasing  Racism:  A  Strategy  In  Quest  of 
Racially  Just  Unity”  -  a  basic  resource  document  for  the  Eighteenth  Plenary  of  COCU,  published  in  Mid- 
Stream,  Vol  37,  Nos.  3-4,  July/October  1998.  The  Executive  Committee  commends  that  paper  to  the 
communions  for  study  and  implementation. 
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reconciliation,  while  providing  targets  for 
change.  It  is  most  effectively  accomplished  in 
a  context  of  mutual  accountability,  admoni¬ 
tion,  and  affirmation  among  the  churches. 

8.  Renew  the  churches’  commitment  to  the 
struggle  for  equal  human  rights  through  advo¬ 
cacy.  In  continuing  the  civil  rights  agenda, 
four  instruments  of  justice  seem  especially  rel¬ 
evant  for  our  time:  1)  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  federal  civil  rights  laws,  2)  the 
continuation  of  key  affirmative  action  initia¬ 
tives  to  address  imbalances  and  deprivations 
caused  by  racism,  3)  the  defense  of  economic 
rights,  such  as  adequate  housing,  health  care, 
nutrition,  employment,  and  other  essential 
material  conditions,  and  4)  reform  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  justice  system. 

9.  Develop  resources  to  address  the  issues 
related  to  racism  in  the  member-churches’ 
capacity  and  responsiveness  to  new  immigrant 
and  cultural  groups.  As  a  first  step  in  this 
“Call  to  Commitment  and  Action  To  Combat 
Racism,”  the  delegates  to  the  Eighteenth  Ple¬ 
nary  Session  have  covenanted  together  to 
actively  pursue  the  commitment  of  our  com¬ 
munions  to  combating  racism  in  our  churches 
and  in  our  nation  as  an  essential  component  in 


our  pursuit  to  become  Churches  Uniting  In 
Christ. 

Combating  racism  is  a  formidable  task  - 
and  eradicating  it  will  appear  to  many  as 
beyond  realistic  possibilities.  It  demands  both 
the  conversion  of  individuals  and  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  churches.  Yet,  we  have  good  reasons 
for  hope  and  persistence  in  struggle  -  prima¬ 
rily  because  God  is  ever-creating  new  possibil¬ 
ities  for  racial  solidarity. 

The  commitment  by  the  COCU  churches 
to  overcome  racism  and  live  more  intention¬ 
ally  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  Christ’s 
Church  is  a  promise  and  a  prayer.  It  will  lead 
us  into  deeper  understandings  of  the  triune 
God,  the  redemption  offered  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  world  as  cre¬ 
ated  by  God.  In  this  commitment  these  nine 
churches,  seeking  to  become  the  Church  of 
Christ  Uniting,  will  be  a  sign  and  foretaste  of 
the  unity  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  of 
the  nine  member  communions  to  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Plenary  of  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union,  January  24,  1999,  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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Geoffrey  Wainwright,  Worship  with  One 
Accord:  Where  Liturgy  and  Ecumenism 
Embrace,  New  York,  Oxford  UP,  1997, 
276pp. ,  £32.50. 

he  author  of  this  book  is  a  leading  ecu¬ 
menist  who  has  also  been  actively  involved  in 
the  contemporary  liturgical  movement.  Cur¬ 
rently  Cushman  Professor  of  Christian  Theol¬ 
ogy  at  Duke  University,  Wainwright  is  a 
British  Methodist  who  has  over  a  number  of 
years  been  engaged  in  international  bilateral 
dialogues  and  in  the  Faith  and  Order  move¬ 
ment.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  WCC 
Faith  and  Order  commission  during  the  period 
in  which  it  developed  the  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry  text  published  in  1982  (the 
“Lima  text”)  and  as  president  of  the  Societas 
Liturgica  (1983-85)  and  of  the  American 
Theological  Society  (1996-97).  This  book,  in 
which  he  explores  the  relationship  between 
liturgical  renewal  and  the  search  for  Christian 
unity,  is  based  on  his  experience  of  three 
decades  of  involvement  in  both  movements. 

Of  the  fifteen  chapters  all  except  the  last 
have  been  published  previously  in  journals  or 
books  between  1984  and  1994.  Written  for  a 
diversity  of  occasions  and  audiences  these 
chapters  are  given  coherence  by  being  the 
work  of  an  academic  theologian  who,  in  his 
own  words,  “claims  to  stand  within  evangeli¬ 
cal,  orthodox,  catholic  Christianity  and  seeks 
the  manifestation  of  the  church’s  unity  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  world” 
(p.viii).  Wainwright  begins  by  giving  a  brief 
interpretative  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  liturgical  and  ecumenical  movements  in 
the  20th  century.  He  argues  that  ecumenism’s 
goal  is  not  only  evangelization  but  also  right 
worship,  or  an  acceptable  doxology,  which 
requires  unity  in  faith  and  life.  Wainwright 
links  the  text  which  has  become  the  motto  of 
the  ecumenical  movement,  “that  they  may  be 
one  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me”  (John  17:21),  with  the  scriptural 
theme  expressed  in  the  apostolic  exhortation 
to  “have  the  same  mind  among  you  according 
to  Christ  Jesus,  that  you  may  with  one  heart 
and  one  mouth  glorify  God  the  Father  of  our 


Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Rom.  15:5-6).  For  this 
reviewer  the  significance  of  this  book  lies  in 
this  emphasis  on  the  connection  between  lit¬ 
urgy  and  ecumenism,  a  connection  which  is 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  one  or  the  other. 

In  subsequent  chapters  Wainwright  dis¬ 
cusses  the  church  as  a  worshipping  commu¬ 
nity,  the  roles  of  scripture  and  tradition  in 
liturgy,  sacramental  theology,  liturgical  revi¬ 
sion,  and  links  between  liturgy  and  political 
and  ethical  concerns.  In  the  penultimate  chap¬ 
ter  on  trinitarian  worship  he  argues  strongly 
against  proposals  for  any  changes  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  language  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  a  theme  which  appears  again  in  the 
final  chapter  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  of 
inculturation  of  the  gospel.  In  each  case  the 
discussion  is  brief  and  limited  to  a  few  main 
points.  Wainwright,  an  academic  theologian, 
focuses  on  theology,  rather  than  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  worshipping  communities.  In  several 
chapters  Wainwright  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  contribution  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  and  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  more  recent  work  by  Faith  and 
Order  on  the  role  of  worship  in  the  search  for 
Christian  unity,  e.g.  So  We  Believe,  So  We 
Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  WCC  in  1995.  In  this  book  Faith 
and  Order  brings  liturgists  into  conversation 
with  theologians,  musicians  and  pastors  to 
consider  the  ecumenical  significance  of  com¬ 
mon  patterns  of  worship,  to  discuss  issues  of 
inculturation,  and  to  explore  specific  exam¬ 
ples  from  around  the  world  of  how  worship  is 
contributing  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 
(Faith  and  Order  has  done  additional  work 
since  this,  particularly  on  the  Lima  liturgy  - 
see  Eucharistic  Worship  in  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
texts:  The  Lima  Liturgy  -  and  Beyond,  WCC 
Publications,  1998  -  and  on  baptism.) 

Reactions  to  this  book  will  no  doubt  differ 
according  to  the  reader’s  position  in  the  ongo¬ 
ing  debate  about  the  very  nature  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  Wainwright  is  open  about 
his  commitment  to  “classic  ecumenism”,  rest- 
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ing  upon  conformity  to  the  apostolic  canon  of 
faith,  and  endorsed  by  Orthodox,  evangelicals 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  magisterium.  He  sees 
this  ecumenism  as  threatened  by  feminist 
theologians  and  others  who  have  different 
understandings  and  expectations. 

The  book  is  helpful  in  introducing  readers 
to  a  number  of  themes,  each  of  which  has  been 
developed  at  more  depth  in  other  works.  It  also 
stands  as  a  record  of  the  work  of  one  who  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  both  the 
liturgical  and  the  ecumenical  movements. 

Janet  Crawford 

Janet  Crawford  lectures  in  church  history  and  litur¬ 
gies  at  the  College  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand. 


Thomas  O.H.  Kaiser,  Versohnung  in  Ge- 
rechtigkeit  Das  Konzept  der  Versohnung  und 
seine  Kritik  im  Kontext  Siidafrika,  Neukirchen- 
Vluyn,  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1996. 

The  period  of  1976  to  1986  can  be 
regarded  as  the  most  oppressive  period  in 
South  Africa’s  recent  history.  It  began  with  the 
Soweto  uprisings  and  their  brutal  repression 
and  led  to  increasingly  desperate  attempts  by 
the  apartheid  regime  to  stem  the  growing  tide 
of  critique  and  resistance,  both  abroad  and 
within  the  Southern  African  region.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  became  the  period  in  which  the 
churches  and  Christian  communities  in  South 
Africa  were  challenged  to  clarify  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  apartheid  system.  If  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  is  central  to  Chris¬ 
tian  discipleship,  how  were  the  churches  to 
react  to  flagrant  injustice,  denial  of  human  dig¬ 
nity,  contempt  of  basic  human  rights,  all  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  government  that  claimed  to  be 
guided  by  Christian  ideals? 

Kaiser’s  dissertation  takes  stock  of  these 
ten  years  of  profound  theological  questioning 
in  South  Africa.  After  a  brief  and  succinct 
description  of  the  political  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  conflict,  Kaiser  presents  five 
concepts  of  reconciliation  that  came  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  struggle. 

The  first  is  the  concept  that  guided  the 
work  of  the  SACC  as  it  was  formulated  by 
three  theologians  who  assumed  leadership 
positions  during  that  decade,  i.e.  Desmond 
Tutu,  Beyers  Naude  and  Wolfram  Kistner. 
Kaiser  points  out  that  Tutu  argued  for  linking 
reconciliation  closely  to  equality  and  freedom, 
an  approach  rooted  in  his  (Anglican)  convic¬ 
tion  that  all  human  beings  are  created  in  God’s 


image.  His  successor,  the  Reformed  pastor  B. 
Naude,  stressed  the  relationship  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  repentance,  whereas  the  (Lutheran) 
pastor  Kistner  -  he  headed  the  department  of 
justice  and  reconciliation  of  the  SACC  - 
emphasized  the  universal  claim  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  the  partiality  of  the  crucified  Christ 
for  all  who  suffer.  The  common  denominator 
of  these  three  complementary  notions  was  that 
reconciliation  cannot  be  mistaken  for  cheap 
harmonization  of  conflicts  but  must  always  be 
closely  linked  to  justice. 

Kaiser  then  goes  on  to  present,  second, 
what  the  Belhar  confession  of  faith  has  to  say 
about  reconciliation.  This  statement  of  faith 
of  the  (black)  Nederduitse  Gereformeerde 
Sendingskerk  was  profoundly  shaped  by  the 
well-known  theologian  A.  Boesak.  It  places 
reconciliation  in  a  strictly  christological  per¬ 
spective.  Because  of  the  universal  relevance 
of  Christ’s  reconciling  work  for  all  humanity, 
apartheid  is  declared  a  heresy  which  estab¬ 
lishes  a  status  confessionis.  Thus  resistance  is 
the  logical  practical  expression  of  the  Belhar 
confession. 

Third,  in  1985  the  National  Initiative  for 
Reconciliation,  a  broad  coalition  of  Christian 
leaders  with  strong  connections  to  the  (evan¬ 
gelical  Christian)  Lausanne  Movement,  for¬ 
mulated  its  Statement  of  Affirmation.  It 
emphasized  the  need  for  all  the  conflicting 
groups  in  South  Africa  to  accept  reconciliation 
as  a  way  to  return  to  God  and  to  turn  to  each 
other  with  renewed  trust  and  peacefulness. 

Fourth,  at  the  same  time  another  group  of 
Christian  leaders  -  with  Frank  Chikane  play¬ 
ing  a  formative  part  -  elaborated  a  text  which 
became  widely  known  as  the  Kairos  docu¬ 
ment.  It  saw  itself  as  a  prophetic  critique  both 
of  the  “state  theology”  as  expressed  by  the 
(white)  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  and  the 
“church  theology”  of  the  English-speaking 
churches.  Kairos  put  reconciliation  firmly 
within  the  perspective  of  justice,  and  justice,  it 
claimed,  must  be  formulated  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  those  who  suffer  injustice,  both  person¬ 
ally  and  structurally.  This  clear  emphasis  on 
the  victims  and  their  struggle  for  liberation 
permits  no  “third  option”  outside  or  above  the 
struggle,  but  calls  for  direct  and  partisan 
involvement. 

The  fifth  document,  and  concept  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  presented  by  Kaiser  is  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Witness  in  South  Africa  (1986),  a 
statement  written  by  mostly  black  evangelical 
Christians.  It  is  firmly  rooted  in  conservative 
evangelical  groups,  yet  attempts  to  broaden 
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the  traditional  concepts  of  sin,  repentance  and 
forgiveness  by  including  their  structural  and 
political  ramifications.  The  value  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  therefore,  was  foremost  in  contributing 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  more  holistic  evangeli¬ 
cal  ministry. 

In  the  final  part  of  the  book,  Kaiser  sums 
up  his  observations.  He  indicates  that  the  Bel- 
har  confession  provided  the  christological  ori¬ 
entation,  whereas  the  Kairos  statement 
highlighted  the  option  for  the  victims.  Thus 
“reconciliation  in  justice”  became  the  notion 
that  expressed  a  wide  consensus  among  the 
churches  and  Christian  organizations.  Often 
the  expression  “costly  reconciliation”  was 
used,  which  helped  to  underscore  the  pro¬ 
found  relationships  to  Bonhoeffer’s  notion  of 
“costly  discipleship”  and  to  the  struggle  of  the 
Confessing  Church  in  Germany  during  the 
Hitler  dictatorship.  In  conclusion  Kaiser 
offers  seven  “themes”  which  describe  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  reconciliation  processes.  (1) 
Reconciliation  is  God’s  gift  in  Christ  and  aims 
at  reconciliation  between  human  beings.  Both 
are  inseparable.  (2)  The  root  causes  of  enmity, 
conflict  and  guilt  must  be  uncovered.  There 
can  be  no  reconciliation  without  truth.  (3)  The 
struggle  for  reconciliation  aims  at  empower¬ 
ing  the  victims.  The  option  for  the  weak  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ministry  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  (4)  Such  a  ministry  must  apply  itself  to 
the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  a 
society  and  develop  a  clear  awareness  of  the 
structural  consequences.  (5)  The  churches’ 
work  for  reconciliation  must  have  a  liberating 
impact.  (6)  Reconciliation  and  empowerment 
of  the  powerless  go  together.  The  strategic 
goal  of  creating  “counter-power”  to  the 
oppressive  powers  can  be  a  legitimate  step  in 
the  reconciliation  process.  (7)  The  churches 
have  to  stand  for  a  “politics  of  reconciliation” 
which  leads  to  equal  rights  and  just  political 
structures. 

Kaiser  has  managed  to  produce  a  highly 
informative  and  useful  introduction  into  one 
of  the  most  painful  -  and  productive  -  periods 
in  the  life  of  South  Africa’s  churches.  The 
reading  is  at  times  rather  cumbersome 
because  the  author  puts  too  much  information 
in  the  footnotes.  The  bibliography  takes  up 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  entire  book.  But,  in 
summary,  this  is  an  immensely  useful  work, 
indispensable  for  all  who  care  about  South 
Africa  and  also  for  all  who  care  about  a  com¬ 
mitted  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  a  world 
tom  apart  by  violence  and  war. 

Geiko  Mtiller-Fahrenholz 


Geiko  Muller-Fahrenholz,  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Faith  and  Order 
commission  and  professor  of  ecumenical  theology 
in  Costa  Rica,  is  a  consultant  to  various  ecumenical 
organizations  and  a  free-lance  writer,  based  in  Bre¬ 
men,  Germany. 

David  A.  Roozen,  Alice  Frazer  Evans,  Robert 
A.  Evans,  Changing  the  Way  Seminaries 
Teach:  Globalization  and  Theological  Educa¬ 
tion ,  Hartford,  CT,  Hartford  Seminary,  Centre 
for  Social  and  Religious  Research,  1996, 

206pp. 

This  book  contains  a  complete  report  by 
the  twelve  seminaries  involved  in  the  Pilot 
Immersion  Project  for  the  Globalization  of 
Theological  Education  in  North  America  (PIP/ 
GTE).  The  seminaries  are  Wartburg  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  United  Theological  College, 
Montreal,  Denver  Seminary,  Catholic  Theolog¬ 
ical  Union,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  University 
of  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary,  Lutheran 
School  of  Theology  at  Chicago,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  Gordon-Conwell  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  It  covers  a  period  of  five 
years  and  records  the  result  of  the  schools’ 
experiments  with  “globalization”  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  the  curriculum. 

Those  involved  are  aware  that  “globaliza¬ 
tion”  is  an  ambiguous  term  and  have  tried  to 
interpret  it  in  a  most  general  sense,  as  the 
escalating  reality  of  global  interdependence. 
The  globalization  of  theological  education  is, 
then,  the  church’s  response  in  the  training  and 
nurture  of  its  leadership  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  globalization  (p.8).  Follow¬ 
ing  Don  Browning,  globalization  is  under¬ 
stood  as  (1)  the  church’s  universal  mission  to 
evangelize  the  world,  (2)  ecumenical  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
Christian  church  throughout  the  world,  (3) 
dialogue  between  Christianity  and  other  reli¬ 
gions,  and  (4)  the  mission  of  the  church  to  the 
world,  a  mission  to  convert  or  evangelize  but 
to  improve  the  lives  of  poor,  starving  and 
political-disadvantaged  people.  The  last  use  of 
the  term  is  the  most  popular  in  present-day 
theological  education  (p.23).  To  face  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  globalization,  theological  education 
will  have  to  engage  with  the  interaction  of  at 
least  four  analytically  distinct  dimensions:  (a) 
the  universalizing  forces  and  elements  of  cul¬ 
tural  interpenetration,  (b)  the  universalizing 
forces  and  elements  of  socio-structural  inter¬ 
dependence,  (c)  the  particularity  of  each  cul- 
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ture  as  it  interacts  with  universalizing  cultural 
forces,  and  (d)  the  particularity  of  each  socio- 
structural  context  as  it  interacts  with  the  uni¬ 
versalizing  forces  of  interdependence. 

To  achieve  these  ends  the  schools  changed 
their  curricula,  which  hitherto  had  been  depen¬ 
dent  on  Western  European  theology.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  courses,  such  as  the  biblical  ones,  are 
given  in  view  of  the  new  “horizon”.  A  course 
on  Jesus  and  the  gospels  given  in  Wartburg, 
for  example,  which  is  described  as  “an  intense 
study  of  selected  gospel  texts  that  illustrate 
Jesus’  conflict  with  the  religious,  political,  and 
economic  forces  of  his  day”,  is  coupled  with 
an  investigation  of  “the  distinctive  ways  in 
which  the  four  gospels  recast  this  Jesus  story 
in  terms  of  their  contexts”  (p.36).  And  there 
are  new  courses  as  well,  some  of  which  defy 
the  old  theological  categorizations  (pp. 36-40). 
To  name  a  few:  the  racial  struggle  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  America  (McCormick);  the  church  at 
prayer:  ecumenical  trends  in  worship 
(Weston);  interfaith  dialogue:  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  (CTU),  and  cultural  apologetics  (Gordon- 
Conwell).  What  makes  these  special  is  not  the 
courses  themselves,  but  the  opportunity  they 
give  to  experience  how  to  live  with  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  done 
through  “the  immersion  project”  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Plowshares  Institute,  which  has 
specialized  in  this  work. 

Chapter  III  describes  how  this  project  is 
done.  As  space  is  limited,  I  will  skip  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  (but  the  reader  should  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  them  as  a  marvellous 
example  of  American  management  of  organi¬ 
zational  genius),  and  focus  on  the  pedagogy. 
“Immersions”  are  not  just  friendly  visits,  but  a 
means  to  grasp  the  naked  reality  around  us, 
and  function  as  vehicles  to  bring  people  -  it  is 
hoped  -  to  a  state  of  metanoia.  First,  using  jus¬ 
tice  as  the  primary  filter  for  the  experience 
places  a  premium  on  surfacing  the  social,  cul¬ 
tural  and  economic  issues  determining  the 
structures  of  poverty  and  discrimination.  The 
importance  of  the  cultural  dimensions  of  such 
analysis  -  including  the  religious  -  is  under¬ 
girded  by  the  insights  of  Paulo  Freire,  among 
others,  concerning  the  power  of  ideology 
(p.92).  A  second  factor  is  a  foundational 
assumption  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  non-poor  to  “educate”  themselves  -  i.e.  to 
transcend  the  power  of  their  controlling  ideol¬ 
ogy  -  on  issues  of  justice  and  reconciliation 
without  having  a  direct  encounter  with  poor  or 
otherwise  marginalized  people  (p.94).  Two 
moving  examples  are  given  on  how  these 


immersions  changed  the  way  a  professor 
teaches  (pp.23-24),  and  how  one  student  (a 
housewife)  reflects  on  her  future  (pp.53-54). 
Immersions  are  usually  done  through  overseas 
trips,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  have  local 
immersions,  or  by  otherwise  creating  the 
desired  atmosphere  (Wartburg)  (p.35). 

How  would  third-world  seminaries  react 
to  this  change  in  theological  education  in 
America?  During  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Association  for  Theological  Education  in 
South  East  Asia  (ATESEA)  in  Hong  Kong,  13- 
19  November  1997,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
present  this  new  vision  and  experiment  to  the 
Asian  theologians.  My  impression  is  that  there 
are  mixed  feelings.  On  one  hand,  the  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  third  world  is  welcomed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  suspicion  that,  once 
again,  the  US  is  trying  to  “pluck”  the  very  best 
of  the  just-emerging  theological  thinking  in 
Asia  and  bring  it  back  to  America.  I  also  detect 
a  feeling  of  anger  and  helplessness  in  some  of 
the  participants  of  that  conference,  who  had 
just  completed  their  doctoral  thesis  on  Euro¬ 
pean  systematic  theologies... 

The  present  reviewer  comes  from  Indone¬ 
sia,  a  part  of  the  world  which  until  recently  - 
until  the  recent  news  of  our  church  burnings 
and  monetary,  economic  and  ecological  catas¬ 
trophes  -  has  been  little  known  in  the  “global¬ 
ized”  theological  world  of  the  USA. 

Personally  I  am  pleased  that,  in  this  report, 
globalization  is  not  placed  as  an  antithesis  to 
contextualization.  In  fact,  the  report  is  at  pains 
to  elaborate  the  paradox  in  globalization 
which  results  in  emphasizing  the  local  (pp.52- 
53;75-76).  Globalization  and  contextualiza¬ 
tion  should  go  hand  in  hand.  This  emphasis  on 
the  local  does  not  deny  the  point  made  in 
chapter  I,  that  the  context  for  theological  edu¬ 
cation  can  no  longer  be  simply  the  local  con¬ 
gregation,  the  local  community,  a  particular 
region,  state  and  nation  (p.23).  For  the  semi¬ 
nary  folks  in  the  USA  who  are  suspected  of 
“provincialism”  (p.  11),  this  may  be  true 
(although  as  an  outsider  I  may  question  the 
relationship  between  this  “provincialism”  and 
the  old  European-oriented  curriculum...).  But 
for  the  theological  institutions  of  Indonesia, 
which  for  a  long  time  have  been  kept  in  “Euro¬ 
pean  captivity”,  and  which  are  just  breaking 
loose  from  this  captivity  by  revising  their  cur¬ 
riculum  with  contextualization  as  its  horizon, 
the  emphasis  on  the  local  is  a  must.  So  one 
“side”  of  the  encounter  is  doing  globalization, 
and  the  other  side  is  doing  contextualization. 
How  exciting,  and  what  possibilities  for  the 
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future  development  of  seminary  curricula  this 
offers! 

E.G.  Singgih 

E.G.  Singgih  is  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
director  of  the  postgraduate  studies  in  theology, 
Duta  Wacana  Christian  University,  Yogyakarta, 
Indonesia. 

W.B.  Patterson,  King  James  VI  and  I  and  the 
Reunion  of  Christendom ,  London,  Cambridge 
UP,  1997,  364pp. 

For  a  global  readership,  it  is  prudent  to 
begin  by  introducing  James.  He  had  been 
King  James  VI  of  Scotland  for  36  years  before 
he  succeeded  his  cousin  Elizabeth  in  1603  as 
king  of  England  too,  as  James  I.  He  died  in 
1625.  Remarkably,  among  his  family  and  con¬ 
temporary  nobility,  he  died  of  natural  causes. 
There  have  been  few  European  societies 
where  murder,  treachery  and  faction  were 
more  a  fact  of  public  life  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  Scotland  in  the  16th  century.  That 
was  before  religion  came  into  it.  The  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  the  French  Guises  (James’s  grand¬ 
mother’s  family)  and  the  Calvinism  of  Geneva 
(notably  John  Knox)  -  together  with  the 
ambiguous  influences  coming  north  from 
England  -  made  intractable  what  was  already 
a  witches’  brew. 

It  was  a  geo-political  necessity  for  Scot¬ 
land  to  have  continental  allies.  These  had  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  France  and  Norway.  James’s 
mother  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  News  of 
her  birth  reached  her  father  as  he  lay  dying  in 
battle.  She  was  educated  in  France  as  a  Cath¬ 
olic  and  her  first  marriage  was  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin.  She  returned  to  Scotland.  James 
himself  was  taken  from  her  when  he  was  one 
year  old,  after  his  father  had  been  killed. 
Mary  fled  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth  in  England, 
where,  after  being  the  focus  of  Catholic  plots 
to  remove  Elizabeth,  culminating  in  the 
Spanish  attempt  at  invasion  in  1588,  she  was 
executed.  James  was  brought  up  by  Protes¬ 
tant  regents  and  given  a  thorough  education 
by  distinguished  Reformed  tutors.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Anne  of  Denmark  in  1589;  a  good  Luth¬ 
eran,  but  drawn  by  friends  in  Scotland  to 
Catholicism.  He  himself,  of  course,  as  soon 
as  he  inherited  the  crown  of  England, 
became  overnight  the  second  supreme  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Church  of  England  (that  is  to  say, 
only  when  in  the  southern  of  his  two  realms). 
In  many  respects  he  was  the  real  founder  of 
what  has  become  “Anglicanism”.  Not  for 


nothing  has  it  been  the  church  of  the  King 
James  Bible. 

All  this  is  to  set  out  the  full  extent  of 
James’s  personal,  political  and  religious  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  costs  of  disunity.  And  this  was 
not  just  passive  experience,  but  being  forced 
as  king  to  take  responsibility  for  action.  Scot¬ 
land  was  not  a  marginal  place  in  which  to  be  a 
European  king.  His  training  there  (and  his 
considerable  achievements)  were  by  no  means 
irrelevant  to  the  great  dramas  being  played  out 
in  James’s  lifetime,  dramas  which  were  to  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  far-from-inevitable  thirty  years 
war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
state-system  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.  James’s  son  King  Charles  was  executed 
by  parliament  the  following  year.  The  polit¬ 
ico-theological  maxim  of  James,  the  “divine 
right  of  kings”,  died  with  him.  So  did  Euro¬ 
pean  “Christendom”. 

James  has,  until  recently,  had  a  bad  press. 
He  has  been  derided  for  his  lack  of  personal 
charisma  and  for  promoting  “obvious”  chime¬ 
ras  such  as  international  peace  and  ecumeni¬ 
cal  reconciliation.  Prof.  Brown  Patterson 
teaches  early  modern  history  at  the  University 
of  the  South  and  at  its  Episcopalian  Seminary 
at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  He  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  academic  life  to  assembling 
the  materials  to  show  that  this  is  a  caricature. 
Part  of  the  inadequacy  of  older  “Whig”  judg¬ 
ments  of  James’s  achievements  -  and  of  what 
can  properly  be  called  his  close-run  failures  - 
lies  in  the  narrowness  of  their  perspectives. 
Patterson  has  worked  patiently  through 
archives  in  London,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
Montpellier,  Geneva,  Rome  and  Washington. 
What  now  emerges  is  the  picture  of  a  man 
who  from  his  earliest  years  in  power  was 
determined  to  put  peace  first.  He  saw  that,  to 
be  effective,  his  programme  had  to  be  com¬ 
prehensive.  Like  Hans  Kiing  in  the  present,  he 
concluded  that  without  peace  between  reli¬ 
gions,  there  is  no  prospect  of  peace  between 
peoples.  The  field  of  his  diplomacy  on  behalf 
of  Christian  reconciliation  took  in  the  diverse 
folk-churches  which  still  together  constituted 
a  recognizable  “Christendom”:  the  Orthodox, 
the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  the  Reformed 
and  the  Anglicans.  Only  with  hindsight  does 
its  rejection  of  the  Radicals  seem  a  serious 
flaw. 

The  process  had  (necessarily  for  its  time) 
both  a  political  and  an  ecclesiastical  dimen¬ 
sion.  James’s  remarkable  record  as  king  of 
Scotland  in  establishing  some  sort  of  continu¬ 
ing  concord  in  both  state  and  church,  finding 
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minimal  structures  and  formulas  within  which 
opposites  were  prepared  to  live,  aroused  wider 
expectations  of  a  European  role  when  once  he 
had  become  king  of  England  too.  Henry  IV  of 
France  knew  about  the  cost  of  religious  wars. 
His  librarian,  the  Gallican  Catholic  de  Thou, 
was  encouraged  to  write  to  James  on  his 
accession  to  ask  him  ‘“to  promote’  the  con¬ 
cord  of  the  church  with  common  consent 
rather  than  limit  himself  to  establishing  peace 
within  his  own  borders”.  Perhaps  no  one  could 
have  been  better  equipped  to  succeed  in  put¬ 
ting  the  Humpty  Dumpty  of  Christendom 
together  again.  He  had  practical  royal  creden¬ 
tials  in  ruling,  theological  ability,  and  a  driving 
sense  of  vocation.  But  he  failed,  and  that  with¬ 
out  remainder  save  in  his  own  two  countries. 

Patterson  tells  the  story  straightforwardly 
and  with  all  the  apparatus  of  learning.  The 
councils  of  the  early  church  were  the  model. 
What  was  always  clear,  however,  was  that  the 
sine  qua  non  of  reunion  of  the  churches  was  an 
overarching  authority  that  could  convene  such 
a  general  council  for  “moderate  conversations 
and  pacific  conferences”.  Time  and  time  again 
James  sought  to  solve  this  puzzle.  Perhaps  the 
princes  of  Europe  could  -  faced  with  such  an 


exceptional  need  -  all  agree  to  generate  and 
sustain  a  common  will  to  bring  their  theolo¬ 
gians  to  such  a  council.  But  it  was  intrinsically 
unlikely.  There  were  those,  too,  like  the  king 
of  France,  who  saw  advantage  in  first  working 
outward  from  a  purely  national  reconciliation. 

There  was  every  likelihood  that  others 
would  agree  with  James  that  the  pope  should 
have  a  primacy  of  honour,  a  presidency,  in 
whatever  structure  might  emerge.  It  proved 
impossible,  however,  to  get  talks  about  the 
convening  of  a  discussion  without  prior  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  parties  to  Rome.  However  cen¬ 
tral  a  part  of  the  16th-century  Christian  world 
Rome  had  continued  to  be,  and  however  much 
at  Trent  it  may  have  succeeded  in  an  in-house 
reformation,  Rome  only  deceived  itself  in 
thinking  that  it  could  be  accepted  again,  on  its 
own  terms,  as  the  basis  for  a  united  Europe. 

Dr  Patterson  was  awarded  the  Albert  Outler 
prize  by  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  for 
this  book.  The  prize  is  given  every  two  years  for  the 
best  book  in  ecumenical  church  history. 

John  Nurser 

Canon  John  Nurser  is  a  fellow  of  the  Human  Rights 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Essex,  Colchester,  GB. 
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Sharing  Spiritual  Gifts  at  the  Dawn  of  the 
Third  Millennium,  by  Thomas  Ryan 

Feminism  and  Ecumenism:  Two  Compatible 
Movements?,  by  Celine  Dube  and  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson 

The  Shape  of  Our  Ecumenical  Hope,  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Janet  Somerville 

AFPEQ:  French  Evangelical  Protestant  Alli¬ 
ance  in  Quebec,  by  Roland  Grimard,  Glenn 
Smith,  Rene  Laframboise,  Claude  Duquette 

The  Society  for  Pentecostal  Studies:  A  Brief 
History,  by  Kate  McGinn  and  D.  William  Fau- 
pel 

Lambeth  Conference  1998,  by  Richard  Stetson 
Of  Sign  and  Sacrament,  by  Ray  Temmerman 


The  Son  Is  God  Inside  Out:  Response  to 
Stephen  B.  Bevans,  by  F.  Dale  Bruner 

Jesus,  Face  of  the  Spirit:  Reply  to  F.  Dale 
Bruner,  by  Stephen  B.  Bevans 

The  Doctrine  of  Christ  and  Vernacular  Termi¬ 
nology,  by  Kwame  Bediako 

Conversion  and  Community:  Revisiting  Less- 
lie  Newbigin’s  Debate  with  M.M.  Thomas,  by 
George  R.  Hunsberger 

My  Pilgrimage  in  Mission,  by  Robert  V.  Finley 

The  Legacy  of  Adoniram  Judson,  by  William 
H.  Brackney 

The  Legacy  of  Harry  and  Susan  Strachan,  by 
W.  Dayton  Roberts 


CECUMENISME.  No.  132,  decembre  1998 

Nourrir  l’espoir  qui  nous  habite 

Nourrir  l’espoir  qui  nous  habite,  par  Diane 
Willey 

Le  Centre  canadien  d’cecumenisme:  Intuition, 
fondation,  evolution,  par  Irenee  Beaubien 

Partage  des  dons  spirituels  a  l’aube  du 
troisieme  millenaire,  par  Thomas  Ryan 

Feminisme  et  oecumenisme:  Deux  mouve- 
ments  conciliables?,  par  Celine  Dube  et 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson 
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La  forme  de  notre  espoir  cecumenique,  une 
entrevue  avec  Janet  Somerville 

AFPEQ:  L’ Alliance  francophone  des  protes- 
tants  evangeliques  du  Quebec,  par  Roland 
Grimard,  Glenn  Smith,  Rene  Laframboise, 
Claude  Duquette 

Bref  historique  de  la  Society  for  Pentecostal 
Studies,  par  Kate  McGinn  et  D.  William 
Faupel 

La  Conference  de  Lambeth  1998,  par  Richard 
Stetson 

Du  signe  et  du  sacrement,  par  Ray  Temmer¬ 
man 


INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  OF  MIS¬ 
SIONARY  RESEARCH.  Vol.  22,  no.  3,  July 
1998 

Mission  and  Interreligious  Dialogue,  by  Mar¬ 
cello  Zago 

God  Inside  Out:  Toward  a  Missionary  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Stephen  B.  Bevans 


INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  OF  MIS¬ 
SIONARY  RESEARCH.  Vol.  22,  no.  4,  Octo¬ 
ber  1998 

Local  Churches  in  Mission:  What’s  Behind  the 
Impatience  with  Traditional  Mission  Agen¬ 
cies?,  by  Paul  E.  Pierson 

The  Confusion  of  American  Churches  about 
Mission:  A  Response  to  Paul  E.  Pierson,  by 
Paul  Borthwick 

Twentieth-Century  Shifts  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant  Missionary  Community,  by 
Robert  T.  Coote 

Western  Missionary  Influence  on  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China:  A  Survey  of  Chinese 
Scholarly  Opinion  between  1980  and  1990,  by 
Shen  Dingping  and  Zhu  Weifang,  with  intro¬ 
duction  by  Daniel  H.  Bays 

Christian  Mission  and  Religious  Pluralism:  A 
Selected  Bibliography  of  Sixty-Seven  Books 
in  English,  1991-1998,  by  Gerald  H.  Anderson 

My  Pilgrimage  in  Mission,  by  Charles  H. 
Kraft 

The  Legacy  of  Robert  Arthington,  by  Brian 
Stanley 

The  Legacy  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  by  Charles  A. 
Max  field 


INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  MISSION. 
Vol.  87,  no.  345,  April  1998 

Mission  at  the  Crossroads 

Preface  to  the  Symposium  Papers,  by  Mag- 
ritha  Jongeneel-Touw 
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A  Missiological  Approach  to  Latin  American 
Protestantism,  by  Samuel  Escobar 

The  Witness  and  Influence  of  Pentecostal 
Christians  in  Latin  America,  by  Ana  Langerak 

Future  Perspectives  for  Latin  American  Pente- 
costalism,  by  Juan  Sepulveda 

Christian  Mission  in  Asia:  The  Colonial  Past 
and  Challenges  for  Today,  by  S.  Wismoady 
Wahono 

Christian  Mission  in  Contemporary  Asia,  by 
Vinay  Samuel 

Standing  with  the  Poor  or  with  the  Powerful?, 
by  Rose  Wu 

Thinking  Mission  in  Africa,  by  Musimbi 
Kanyoro 

The  Contribution  of  Women  to  Church 
Growth  and  Development  in  Africa:  The  Case 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana,  by  Rose 
Ampofo 

Here  Today,  Gone  Tomorrow?  A  Reflection 
on  the  Church  and  Young  People  for  the  21st 
Century,  by  Francis  Brienen 

The  Missionary  Situation  in  Western  Europe: 
Open  to  New  Possibilities?,  by  Bert  de  Leede 

Reflections  on  Mission  in  the  Post-Modern 
Context,  by  Hans  Visser 

A  Viewpoint  from  Migrant  Churches  on  “Two 
Hundred  Years  of  Mission”,  by  Otto  Ruff 

Non-Indigenous  Christian  Groups:  Their 
Prospects  for  Being  Church  Alongside  the 
Established  Churches,  by  Rudy  Polanen 

Readiness  for  Responsibility,  by  Laurent 
Ramambason 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  MISSION. 
Vol.  87,  no.  346,  July  1998 

Another  Look  at  Evangelism 

What  Evangelism  Can  Mean  in  the  Coming 
Millennium,  by  William  J.  Nottingham 

“Come,  Our  Light,  and  Illumine  Our  Dark¬ 
ness!”,  by  Georges  Lemopoulos 

Called  to  Listen:  The  Imperative  Vocation  of 
Listening  in  Twenty-First  Century  Faith  Com¬ 
munities,  by  Anne  Streaty  Wimberly 

A  Fresh  Look  at  Evangelism  in  Africa,  by 
J.N.K.  Mugambi 

Towards  Sensitive  Engagement  with  Filipino 
Indigenous  Consciousness,  by  Melba  P.  Mag- 

gay 


Exploring  the  Role  of  Evangelism  in  the 
Pahouin  Cultural  Context,  by  Jean-Samuel 
Zoe-Obianga 

A  Reflection  on  “Culturally  Sensitive  Evange¬ 
lism”  from  the  United  Church  of  Canada  Tra¬ 
dition,  by  Chris  Ferguson 

Seeing,  Judging  and  Acting:  Evangelism  in 
Jesus’  Way,  by  Guillermo  Cook 

Real  Life:  The  Locus  of  Evangelistic  Practice, 
by  Violeta  Rocha 

Pastoral  Reflections  from  Guatemala,  by 
Dennis  A.  Smith 

The  Church  and  Mass  Media  Communication 
in  the  Twenty-First  Century,  by  Robert  M. 
Franklin 

Evangelism,  Community  and  Local  Culture, 
by  Juhani  Porsti 

Witnessing:  It  Can  Be  Done!,  by  Hannie 
Luiten 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  MISSION. 
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Turn  to  God:  Reflections  on  Missionary 
Renewal 

A  Mission  Turned  towards  God,  by  Genevieve 
Chevalley 

Called  to  Emerge  as  the  Children  of  God,  by 
Dorothy  McRae-McMahon 

Turning  to  God  for  Renewal  in  Mission  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  by  Christoph 
Klein 

African  Women’s  Participation  in  God’s  Mis¬ 
sion  for  Justice  and  Dignity,  by  Sarah  Namu- 
soke 

Turning  to  God:  Claiming  Our  Identity  and 
Responsibility  as  God’s  Children,  by  Israel  W. 
Muita 

God’s  Gracious  Turning:  Spirituality  and 
Repentance  in  India  Today,  by  Abraham 
Kuruvilla 

Turning  to  God  in  Asia:  Renewing  the  Under¬ 
standing  of  Community,  by  Park  Seong-Won 

Moving  Forward  with  the  Latin  American 
Pentecostal  Movement,  by  Gamaliel  Lugo 
Morales 

Sent  in  the  Spirit  to  Announce  Good  News:  A 
Testimony  of  Grassroots  Ministry  in  Costa 
Rica,  by  Miriam  Marin  Bermudez 
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Bringing  Out  Treasures  that  Are  Old  and  New: 
Thoughts  on  Mission  Engagement  Today  from 
a  Latin  American  URM  Perspective,  by  Ade- 
mar  Olivera 

Turning  to  God:  Missional  Responses  in  the 
Changing  US  Context,  by  R.  Lawrence  Tur- 
nipseed 

Remember  to  Show  Hospitality:  A  Sign  of 
Grace  in  Graceless  Times,  by  Hampton  Mor¬ 
gan,  Jr 

Revitalizing  Relationships  in  Mission,  by 
Simon  Rae 


JOURNAL  OF  ECUMENICAL  STUDIES. 
Vol.  35,  no.  1,  winter  1998 

The  Tongues  of  Pentecost:  A  Pentecostal  Per¬ 
spective  on  the  Promise  and  Challenge  of  Pen¬ 
tecostal/Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  by  Frank 
D.  Macchia 

Spiritual  Wealth  and  Neo-Orientalism,  by 
Tessa  Bartholomeusz 

Zen  Master  Dogen  Meets  a  Thirteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  Postmodernist,  by  Terry  C.  Muck 

From  Shame  to  Responsibility  and  Christian 
Identity:  The  Dynamics  of  Shame  and  Confes¬ 
sion  Regarding  the  Shoah,  by  Henry  F.  Knight 

The  Image  of  Covenant  in  Christian  Under¬ 
standings  of  Judaism,  by  Joann  Spillman 

Explorations  and  Responses 

A  Word  for  Continuity:  A  Response  to  Joann 
Spillman,  by  Eugene  Fisher 

The  Dark  Side  of  the  Soul:  Human  Nature  and 
the  Problem  of  Evil  in  Jewish  and  Christian 
Traditions,  by  Richard  Lowry 

Ecumenical  Events 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  Judaism, 
by  Helen  Fry 

Study  Days  at  Seton  Hall  University,  by 
Lawrence  E.  Frizzell 

“Judaism  and  Christianity:  Sister  Faiths?”,  by 
Ernest  Falardeau 

Prospects  for  Jewish-Christian  Relations,  by 
Stuart  Weinblatt 

Women  of  Faiths,  by  Mary  Eileen  McNamara 

Joint  Islamic-Catholic  Committee  Meets  in 
Morocco 


An  Ecumenical  Fork  in  the  Road:  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  or  Retrenchment?,  by  Walt  Grazer 

Ammerdown  Summer  School,  by  Margaret 
Mary  Shepherd  and  Jonathan  Gorsley 

Pope  Greets  Members  of  Catholic-Pentecos- 
tal  Commission 

BCEIA/NADEO  Institute  for  Interreligious 
Leadership,  by  William  Ryan 

International  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Colloquium  in  Rome,  by  Franklin  Sherman 

Borders:  Exclusion,  Globalization,  and  Inte¬ 
gration  in  Light  of  Church  History,  by  Jeffrey 
Gros 

International  Symposium  on  the  Ethical  Impli¬ 
cations  of  Auschwitz,  by  Michael  McGarry 

Islam’s  Place  in  America:  An  Islamic/Jewish/ 
Christian  Encounter  in  Interreligious  Dia¬ 
logue,  by  Terry  Rey 

Methodist-Catholic  Consultation,  by  William 
Ryan 

Polish  National  Catholic-Roman  Catholic 
Dialogue,  by  William  Ryan 

28th  Annual  Scholars’  Conference  on  the 
Holocaust,  by  Zev  Garber 

MID-STREAM.  Vol.  37,  no.  2,  April  1998 

New  Vision  for  the  Ecumenical  Journey 

Seeing  with  New  Eyes:  Re-visioning  State 
Ecumenism,  by  Thomas  Hoyt,  Jr 

New  Wine  Needs  Fresh  Wineskins:  16th  Peter 
Ainslie  Lecture  on  Christian  Unity,  by  Myra 
Blyth 

Restoring  Normative  Christianity:  Episkope 
and  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
by  William  Tabbernee 

Witnessing  to  Unity:  Reflections  on  a  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Consultations  between  United  and 
Uniting  Churches,  by  Martin  Cressey 

Apostolicity  in  Ecumenical  Dialogue,  by 
Margaret  O’Gara 

What  Is  the  Point  of  an  Ecumenical-Evangeli¬ 
cal  Dialogue?,  by  Mark  Ellingsen 

The  Influence  of  the  Church  Fathers  on  Bap¬ 
tism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  by  William  G. 
Rusch 
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Events  in  the  Oikoumene 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Geraldine  Smyth 

Greetings  of  His  All  Holiness  Bartholomew  I, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople 

OKUMENISCHE  RUNDSCHAU.  47.  Jahr- 
gang.  Heft  3,  Juli  1998 

Im  Vorfeld  von  Harare  (2) 

I.  Im  Vorfeld  von  Harare  (2):  Mission / 
Evangelisation;  Sozialethik 

Mission/Evangelisation 

Missionarische  Okumene  -  okumenische 
Mission,  von  Walter  Klaiber 

Integration  von  Kirche  und  Mission,  von 
Dietrich  Werner 

Zeugnis  und  Einfluss  der  Pfingstbewegung  in 
Lateinamerika  and  ihre  okumenischen 
Auswirkungen,  von  Ana  Langerak 

Sozialethik 

Gewalt  iiberwinden,  von  Margot  Kassmann 

Das  Gegeniiber  von  Frauen  und  Mannem:  Die 
Wahrheit  als  Voraussetzung  von  Versohnung, 
von  Aruna  Gnanadason 

“Die  ich  rief,  die  Geister...”:  Globalisierungs- 
prozesse  in  Okonmie  und  Okumene,  von 
Wolfgang  Lienemann 

Bewohnbare  Erde  -  Haushalt  des  Lebens,  von 
Martin  Robra 

II.  Weiterer  Beitrag 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  als  okumenischer 
Sozialethiker:  Eine  theologische  Hommage 
anlasslich  seines  30.  Todestages 

III.  Dokumente  und  Berichte 

1.  Im  Vorfeld  von  Harare  (2)  Fortsetzung: 
Orthodoxie 

a)  Das  Leben  der  Kirche  und  die  Okumene 
(Roman  M.  Kon’) 

b)  Memorandum  des  Okumenischen  Patri¬ 
archates  iiber  seine  Auffassung  und  Vorstel- 
lung  vom  Okumenischen  Rat  der  Kirchen 

c)  Abschlussdokument  des  Interorthodoxen 
Treffens  “Bewertung  neuer  Fakten  in  den  Be- 


ziehungen  zwischen  der  Orthodoxie  und  der 
okumenischen  Bewegung” 

2.  Orthodoxe  Dogmatik  liegt  vollstandig  auf 
Deutsch  vor  (Dorothea  Wendebourg) 

3.  Die  Wurttembergische  Landessynode 
nimmt  zur  “Gemeinsamen  Erklarung”  stel- 
lung 

OKUMENISCHE  RUNDSCHAU.  47.  Jahr- 
gang,  Heft  4,  Oktober  1998 

Im  Vorfeld  von  Harare  (3) 

Im  Vorfeld  von  Harare  (3):  Zur  Zukunft  der 
okumenischen  Bewegung  und  des  Okumeni¬ 
schen  Rates 

Gotteskindschaft  und  Hermeneutik  der 
Freiheit,  von  Hans  Vorster 

Abendmahlsgemeinschaft  im  3.  Jahr- 
tausend?,  von  Dagmar  Heller 

Zur  okumenischen  Relevanz  orthodoxer 
eucharistischer  Theologie  und  Frommigkeit, 
von  Hermann  Goltz 

Auf  dem  Weg  zu  einem  weltweiten  Konzil, 
von  Georg  Lemopoulos 

Die  Zukunft  der  okumenischen  Kommunika- 
tion,  von  Marlin  VanElderen 

Eine  Vision  der  Hoffnung  in  einer  globalisier- 
enden  Welt,  von  Sam  Kobia 

“Trennung  von  Arbeitstisch  und  Gebet”: 
Bemerkungen  zur  interorthodoxen  Thessa- 
loniki-Erklaung,  von  Anastasios  Kallis 

Die  Afrikanischen  Unabhangigen  Kirchen 
und  die  Okumene,  von  Michael  Bergunder 

Christliche  Verantwortung  im  islamischen 
Kontext:  Das  Projekt  fur  christlich-islamische 
Beziehungen  in  Afrika  wird  40,  von  Klaus 
Hock 

Dokumente  und  Berichte 

Antwort  des  Vatikans  auf  die  Gemeinsame 
Erklarung.  Die  “Note”  vom  25.  June  1998 

Stellungnahme  des  Rates  der  Evangelischen 
Kirche  in  Deutschland  zur  Antwort  aus  Rom 
auf  die  Gemeinsame  Erklarung  zur  Rechtferti- 
gungslehre 

Die  Frage  der  Zulassung  nichtkatholischer 
Christen  zur  Kommunion  in  der  romisch- 
katholischen  Kirche,  von  Silvia  Hell 

Bericht  von  der  orthodoxen  Vollversammlung 
im  Theologischen  Seminar  St.  Ephrem  zu 
Ma’arat  Saydnaya,  Damaskus/Syrien 
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Intemationaler  Konvent  Christlicher  Gemein- 
den  in  Berlin  und  Brandenburg 

ONE  IN  CHRIST.  Vol.  34,  no.  2,  1998 

The  Ecumenical  Rediscovery  of  the  Trinity,  by 
Geoffrey  Wainwright 

Communion  Ecclesiology  and  the  World:  The 
Church  as  Sacramentum  Mundi,  by  Ernest 
Skublics 

Ecumenical  Notes  and  Documentation 

Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity:  The  Ecumenical  Dimension  in  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Those  Engaged  in  Pastoral  Work 

Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops’  Confer¬ 
ence:  Directory  on  Ecumenism  for  Southern 
Africa 

An  Agreed  Statement  from  the  Australian 
Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Conversation:  The 
Saints  and  Christian  Prayer 

The  Pacific  Way  of  Ecumenism,  by  Donal 
Mcllraith 

Lutheran  World  Federation  Ninth  Assembly, 
Hong  Kong,  1997:  Regional  Perspectives:  A 
Voice  from  the  North,  by  Sigrun  Mogedal 

A  Hearing  Presented  by  Youth 

ONE  IN  CHRIST.  Vol.  34,  no.  3,  1998 

“The  Nature  of  Ecumenical  Vision”:  Sermon 
in  Luxembourg  Cathedral,  by  George  Carey 

The  Mission  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome:  What  Is 
Essential,  What  Is  Expected?,  by  J.M.R. 
Tillard 

Reflections  on  Contemporary  Anglican- 
Roman  Catholic  Relations:  Where  Do  We  Go 
from  Here?,  by  Michael  Attridge 

Mennonite-Catholic  Conversations  in  North 
America:  History,  Convergences,  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  by  Ivan  J.  Kauffman 

“Go  Forth,  Christian  Soul”:  In  Memoriam: 
Agnes  McPartlan,  by  Paul  McPartlan 

Ecumenical  Notes  and  Documentation 

The  Petrine  Ministry  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church:  Centro  Pro  Unione  Symposium, 
1997,  by  Martin  Reardon 

The  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  in 
North  America,  by  George  H.  Tavard 


A  Perspective  on  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Dialogue  in  the  United  States,  1965-1993, 
by  John  H.P.  Reumann 

ONE  IN  CHRIST.  Vol.  34,  no.  4,  1998 

How  Is  Christian  Truth  Taught  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church?,  by  J.M.R.  Tillard 

Intercommunion  -  Critical  for  the  Future  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  Church 
Unity?,  by  Gerard  Kelly 

Connexionalism  and  Koinonia:  A  Wesleyan 
Contribution  to  Ecclesiology,  by  Bruce  W. 
Robbins,  David  Carter 

“Reading  in  the  Spirit  in  Which  It  Was  Writ¬ 
ten”:  Pentecostal  Bible  Reading  in  Dialogue 
with  Catholic  Interpretation,  by  Veli-Matti 
Karkkainen 

Vision  of  Unity,  by  Ralph  Woodhall 

Ecumenical  Notes  and  Documentation 

“Our  Chance  to  Promote  Unity”:  Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  Zimbabwe  Roman  Catholic  Bish¬ 
ops’  Conference 

Intervention  at  the  Assembly  for  America  of 
the  Synod  of  Bishops,  November  1997,  by 
Cardinal  Edward  Cassidy 

PACIFIC  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY.  Series 
II,  no.  19,  1998 

Pacific  Regional  Seminary  Silver  Jubilee,  by 
Kerry  Prendeville 

The  Pacifican  Priest  as  Shepherd,  by  Amando 
Samo 

The  Pacifican  Priest  as  Liturgist,  by  Michel 
Visi 

The  Pacifican  Priest  as  Teacher,  by  Seluini 
‘Akau’ola 

Concern  for  Underprivileged  Youth:  A  Theo¬ 
logical  Reflection  on  Ministry,  by  Kevin  J. 
Barr 

Evangelization:  Culture  and  Communication, 
by  Tevita  Tonga  Mohenoa  Puloka 

Heart  to  God,  Hand  to  Humanity,  by  Heather 
R.  Kopu 

Scripture  Union  in  Fiji,  by  Edith  Northcott 

FCC-Research  Group,  by  Aisake  Casimira 

The  Bougainville  Peace  Process,  by  John 
Koran 
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THEOLOGY  TODAY.  Vol.  55,  no.  2,  July 
1998 

Lust  for  Life  and  the  Bitterness  of  Job,  by  J. 
Gerald  Janzen 

On  Seeing  the  Good  News,  by  Paul  S.  Minear 

On  the  Possibility  of  an  Evangelical  Theol- 
ogy,  by  Daniel  Raul  Alvarez 

Preaching  a  Sub- Version,  by  Walter  Bruegge- 
mann 

Tradition  and  the  Task  of  Theology,  by  J. 
Wentzel  van  Huyssteen 

Theological  Table  Talk 

Spiritual  Lormation  and  Intellectual  Work  in 
Theological  Education,  by  Stephanie  Paulsell 

Traditions  of  Spiritual  Practice  and  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Theology,  by  David  Tracy 

THEOLOGY  TODAY.  Vol.  55,  no.  3,  October 
1998 

The  Universe  as  Theater  for  God’s  Action,  by 
Owen  Gingerich 

God’s  Eternity,  God’s  Temporality,  and  Trini¬ 
tarian  Theology,  by  Michael  Welker 

Natural  Science,  Temporality,  and  Divine 
Action,  by  John  Polkinghorne 

The  Creation:  Intelligently  Designed  or  Opti¬ 
mally  Equipped?,  by  Howard  J.  Van  Till 

God  and  Time:  The  Action  and  Life  of  the  Tri¬ 
une  God  in  the  World,  by  William  R.  Stoeger 

Cosmic  Purpose  and  the  Contingency  of 
Human  Evolution,  by  Ernan  McMullin 

Evolutionary  History  and  Divine  Presence,  by 
Holmes  Rolston,  III 

UNA  SANCTA.  53.  Jahrgang,  Heft  2,  1998 

Der  innerchristliche  Diskurs 

Wie  ist  das  Wirken  Gottes  in  den  Religionen 
zu  denken?,  von  Perry  Schmidt-Leukel 

Das  Christentum  und  die  Religionen: 
Kritische  Stellungnahme  zu  einer  “Arbeits- 
hilfe”  der  intemationalen  Theologenkommis- 
sion  der  romisch-katholischen  Kirche,  von 
Hans-Martin  Barth 

Moglichkeit  und  Notwendigkeit  interre- 
ligioser  Dialoge,  von  Damaskinos  Papandreou 

Bemerkungen  eines  christlichen  Arabers  zum 
Dialog  des  Westens  mit  dem  Islam,  von  Elias 
Esber 


Nur  die  Trommeln?  Nicht  auch  das  Evan- 
gelium?!  9.  Jahrestagung  der  Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft  Okumenische  Forschung,  von 
Christoph  Dahling-Sander 

Interreligioser  Dialog:  eine  Lernprozess 

Interreligiose  Lemprozesse  vor  Ort:  Erfahrun- 
gen  aus  der  Nurnberger  Gruppe  der  “Weltkon- 
ferenz  der  Religionen  fur  den  Frieden”,  von 
Johannes  Lahnemann 

Berufen  zu  Nachstenliebe  und  Christuszeug- 
nis:  Hilfen  der  Evangelisch-methodistischen 
Kirche  fiir  Begegnung  mit  Menschen  anderer 
Religionen 

Muslimische  stimmen  zum  Dialog  mit 
Christen 

Fiir  eine  Zusammenarbeit  von  Muslimen  und 
Christen,  von  S.K.H.  Kronprinz  El  Hassan  bin 
Talal,  Jordanien 

Fiir  eine  neue  Art  des  christlich-islamischen 
Dialogs,  von  Muhammad  Mahdi  Shams  al- 
Din,  Libanon 

Die  Muslimen  und  Christen  gemeinsamen 
Glaubensprinzipien,  von  M.  Modjtahed  Scha- 
bestari,  Iran 

Begegnung  mit  ferndstlichen  Religionen 
Trinitat  in  Indien,  von  Bettina  Baumer 

Buddhist  werden  in  der  westlichen  Gesell- 
schaft  -  Motive  und  Erwartungen,  von  Alfred 
Weil 

UNA  SANCTA.  53.  Jahrgang,  Heft  3,  1998 

Konflikt  von  Recht  und  Glaube 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  und  Max  Josef  Metzger 
in  der  deutschen  Rechtsprechung,  von  Ger¬ 
hard  Voss 

“Kirchenasyl”  aus  juristischer  Sicht,  von 
Hans-Georg  Maasen 

Christlicher  Beistand  fiir  verfolgte  Menschen: 
Anmerkungen  zum  “Kirchenasyl”  aus  der 
Sicht  eines  Kirchenjuristen,  von  Hans-Peter 
Hiibner 

Kirche  und  Staat:  aktuelle  Problemanzeigen 

Der  Segen  der  Niederlage:  Herausforderun- 
gen  und  Konsequenzen  aus  dem  Streit  um  den 
Buss-  und  Bettag,  von  Walter  Fleischmann- 
Bisten 
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Der  nach  staatlichem  Recht  geregelte  Kir- 
chenaustritt  -  Apostasie,  Haresie  oder  Schis- 
ma?  Fragwiirdige  Schlussfolgerungen  aus 
dem  Kirchenaustritt  von  Katholiken,  von  Heri- 
bert  Hallermann 

Konkordate  fiir  die  katholische  Schweiz,  von 
Markus  Ries 

Kirchensteuer  in  der  Diskussion 

Kirchensteuem  in  der  Schweiz:  Offentlich- 
rechtliche  Korperschaften  mit  pastoraler 
Bedeutung,  von  Alois  Odermatt 

Das  Kirchensteuersystem  in  Deutschland,  von 
Ilona  Riedel-Spangenberger 

Kirche  und  Staat  in  Italien:  Die  Minder- 
heitskirchen  und  die  8%  Regelung,  von 
Alberto  Saggese 

UNA  SANCTA.  53.  Jahrgang,  Heft  4,  1998 
Verstehenszugange 

Beten  -  was  ist  das?  Versuch  einer  anthropo- 
logischen  Beschreibung,  von  Irenaus  Totzke 

Sammlung  und  Aufstieg:  Das  Menschenbild 
des  Jesus-Gebets,  von  Emmanuel  Jungclaus- 
sen 

Gebet  als  personliches  Gesprach  mit  Gott,  von 
Siegfried  Grossmann 

Der  Geist  selbst  vertritt  uns:  Wege  aus  der 
Krise  des  Gebets,  von  Hans-Martin  Barth 

Zusammenfiihrendes  Beten 

Frauen  bewegen  Okumene:  50  Jahre  Weltge- 
betstag  der  Frauen  in  Deutschland,  von  Ulrike 
Bechmann 

Die  Friedensgebete  von  Sant’Egidio:  Die 
intemationalen  Treffen  der  Weltreligionen  fiir 
den  Frieden  in  der  Nachfolge  von  Assisi,  von 
Matthias  Leineweber 

Mit  Jesus  beten  fiir  die  Einheit  aller,  von 
Serafim  Joanta 

Psalmen  heute 

Aggressives  Beten?  Die  Sprache  der  Psalmen 
heute,  von  Adelheid  von  Guttenberg 

Hore,  Gott!  Psalmistische  Rede  in  der  zeit- 
genossischen  Literatur,  von  Paul  Konrad  Kurz 

Rechtfertigungserklarung:  Irritationen 

Die  Gemeinsame  Erklarung  zur  Rechtferti- 
gungslehre:  Bedeutung  und  Rezeption  aus 
katholischer  Perspektive,  von  Lothar  Ullrich 


UNITE  DES  CHRETIENS.  N°  111,  juillet 
1998 

Session  cecumenique  nationale,  avril  1998 

Interventions  majeures 

Jesus  Seigneur  dans  la  foi  des  premiers  Chre¬ 
tiens,  par  Daniel  Marguerat 

Temoignage  chretien  au  Liban:  Chances  et 
difficultes,  par  Assaad  Kattan 

Le  christianisme  et  les  traditions  extreme- 
orientales:  Une  rencontre  aussi  difficile  que 
fructueuse,  par  Dennis  Gira 

Comment  Jesus  est  “le  Seigneur”,  par  Henri- 
Jerome  Gagey 

Informations  internationales 

Regard  sur  le  mouvement  cecumenique  et  le 
COE,  par  Georges  Lemopoulos 

Actualite  du  travail  cecumenique  qui  se  fait  a 
Rome,  par  Jean-Claude  Perisset 

Actualite  oecumenique 

La  dimension  oecumenique  dans  la  formation 
de  ceux  qui  travaillent  dans  le  ministere  pas¬ 
toral 

Vers  la  conference  de  Lambeth  1998 

La  faculte  de  droit  canonique  de  Paris  a  la  ren¬ 
contre  de  l’Anglicanisme 

Jalons  sur  la  route  de  T  unite,  par  Jerome 
Cornelis 

UNITE  DES  CHRETIENS.  N°  112,  octobre 
1998 

Semaine  de  priere  pour  l’unite  1999:  “Ils 
seront  ses  peuples,  et  lui  sera  le  Dieu-qui- 
est-avec-eux” 

L’unite  des  chretiens  est  don  du  Pere,  par 
Nicolas  Derrey 

Theologie  de  V histoire,  par  Paul  Evdokimov 
Histoire  et  accomplissement,  par  Alain  Joly 

Commentaire  biblique 

Un  ciel  nouveau,  une  terre  nouvelle,  par 
Christian  Forster 

Semaine  de  priere  universelle  pour  V unite  des 
chretiens  1999,  commentaire  pour  chaque  jour 
(Centre  “Unite  chretienne”,  Lyon) 

Celebrations 

Propositions  pour  une  celebration  oecume¬ 
nique  (Comite  oecumenique  international) 
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Propositions  pour  l’eucharistie  du  dimanche 
24  janvier  1999,  par  Serge  Kerrien,  Louis 
Groslambert 

Actualite  oecumenique 

Lettre  des  presidents  de  la  KEK  et  du  CCEE  a 
divers  responsables  d’Eglises  d’lrlande 

Rencontre  interconfessionnelle  de  religieuses 
(Chevetogne,  9-16  juillet  1998) 


Addresses  of  Ecumenical  Journals 

AFER 

The  Director 
Gaba  Publications 
P.O.  Box  4002 
Eldoret 
KENYA 

The  Asia  Journal  of  Theology 
BTSSC,  P.O.  Box  4635 
63  Millers  Road 
Bangalore  5600-46 
INDIA 

Communio  Viatorum 
Jungmannova  9 
11121  Praha  1 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ecumenism/QEcumenisme 
Canadian  Center  for  Ecumenism 
2065  Sherbrooke  St.  W. 

Montreal,  QC,  H3H  1G6 
CANADA 

International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research 

Overseas  Ministries  Study  Center 

490  Prospect  Street 

New  Haven,  CT  0651 1-2196 

USA 

International  Review  of  Mission 
World  Council  of  Churches 
150,  route  de  Femey 
1211  Geneva  2 
SWITZERLAND 


Rencontre  de  foyers  interconfessionnels 
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